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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY IAN HAY. 


BOOK TWO.—A BLIND ALLEY. 


CHAPTER FOUR.—TRAVELS WITH A FIRST RESERVE. 


I ARRIVED at Shotley Beau- 
champ (for Widgerley and the 
Sludyard Valley Branch) with 
my heart gradually settling 
into my boots. 

Most of us—men, not women : 
a woman, I fancy, provided 
she knows that her hat is on 
straight, is prepared to look 
the whole world in the face at 
any moment—are familiar with 
the sinking sensation which 
accompanies us to the door of 
a house to which we have been 
bidden as a guest for the first 
time. We foresee ahead of us 
a long vista of explanations, 
and for the moment we hate 
explanations more than any- 
thing on earth. 

First, we shall have to ex- 
plain ourselves to the butler. 
Then, pending the tardy ap- 


pearance of our host and 
hostess, we shall have to ex- 
plain ourselves to uninterested 
fellow-guests. At tea, know- 
ing no one, we shall stand 
miserably aloof, endeavouring 
faute de mieux to explain our 
presence to ourself, and won- 
dering whether it would be 
decent to leave before break- 
fast next morning. After 
dressing for dinner we shall 
come down too early, and have 
to explain ourselves to an 
embarrassed governess and a 
critieal little girl of twelve. 

There for the present our im- 
agination boggles. Pondering 
these things, we inquire bit- 
terly why we ever left the club, 
where, though life may be 
colourless, no questions are 
asked. 
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It is true that these illusions 
dispel themselves with the first 
grip of our host’s hand, but 
they usually cling to us right 
up to the opening of the front- 
door; and as I on this par- 
ticular occasion had only got 
as far as the platform of the 
local station, my soul adhesit 
pavimento. 

After the habit of shy per- 
sons, I compiled a list of my 
own special handicaps as I sat 
in my solitary smoking - com- 
partment. As far as I can 
remember they ran something 
like this :— 

(1) I have been roaming 
about the waste places of the 
earth for more than ten years, 
and have entirely lost any 
social qualities that I ever 
possessed. 

(2) For people who like that 
sort of thing house-parties are 
well enough. But I do not 
understand the young man of 
the present day, and he ap- 
parently does net understand 
me. As for the modern young 
woman, I simply shrink from 
her in fear. 

(3) I have never met my 
host and hostess in my life. 

(4) It is quite possible that 
The Freak has forgotten to 
tell his parents that he has 
invited me. 

(5) In any case I probably 
shall not be met at the station, 
and there are never any con- 
veyances to be had at these 
places. Altogether—— 

At this moment the train 
drew up at Shotley Beau- 
champ, and a smiling groom 
opened the door and inquired 
if I were for The Towers. 
Item Number Five was ac- 


cordingly deleted from my 
catalogue of woes. Two 
minutes later Items One to 
Four slipped silently away 
into the limbo of those things 
that do not matter. 

A girl was sitting in the 
brougham outside the station. 

“Lady goin’ up too, sir,” 
remarked the groom into my 
ear. “Her maid,” he added, 
“is in the dogeart. You gota 
man, sir?” 

oi 

The groom touched his hat 
and departed, doubtless to 
eomfort the maid. 

I paused at the carriage- 
door, and by means of a ter- 
rifying cough intimated that I 
too had been invited to The 
Towers, and, although a stran- 
ger and unintroduced, begged 
leave in the humblest manner 
possible to assert my right to 
a seat in the brougham. 

I was greeted with a friendly 
smile. 

“Come in! I expect you 
are Mr Carmyle.” 

I admitted guardedly that 
this was so, and proceeded to 
instal myself in that part of 
the brougham not already 
occupied by the lady’s hat. 

“My name is Constance 
Damer,” said my companion, 
as the brougham started. 
“Perhaps you have heard of 
me?” 

“No,” I replied, “I have 
not.” 

“Not very well put!” said 
Miss Damer reprovingly. 

“T have been abroad for 
several years,” I murmured in 
extenuation. 

“TI know,” said my com- 
panion, nodding her head. 
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“You have been building a 
dam across something in 
Africa.” 


I accepted this precise sum- 
mary of my professional career 
with becoming meekness. Miss 
Damer continued— 

“And I suppose you are 
feeling a little bit lost at 
present.” 

“Yes,” I said heartily, “I 
a m.” 

“You should have said ‘ Not 
now’!” explained my com- 
panion gently. 

I apologised again. 

“JT shall make allowances 
for you until you find your 
feet,” said Miss Damer kindly. 

I thanked her, and asked 
whom I was likely to meet at 
The Towers. 

Miss Damer ticked off the 
names of the party on her 
small gloved fingers. (Have 
I mentioned that she was 
petite ?) 

“Mr Mainwaring and Lady 
Adela,” she said. “You know 
them, of course?” 

“No. I saw them once 
on Speech Day at school 
— years ago. That is 
a i 

“Well, they are your host 
and hostess.” 

“Thank you: I had gathered 
that,” I replied deferentially. 

“Then Dicky.” 

“Dicky ? Who is—Oh, The 
Frea— Yes. Quiteso!- Pro- 
ceed |” 

“What did you call him?” 
asked Miss Damer, frankly 
curious. 

“T—well—at school we used 
to call him The Freak,” I ex- 
plained. ‘Men very often 
never know the Christian 
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names of their closest friends,” 
I added feebly. ‘“ Who else?” 

“There is Hilda Beverley, of 
course. You have heard of 
her?” 

“ N—no. 
done ?” 

Miss Damer’s brown eyes 
grew quite circular with sur- 
prise. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” 
she asked incredulously, “that 
Dicky never informed you that 
he was engaged ?” 

“No. You see,” I pointed 
out, anxious to clear my friend 
of all appearance of lukewarm- 
ness as a lover, “I only met 
him the other day for the first 
time in fifteen years, and we 
naturally had a good deal to 
tell one another; and so, as it 
happened—that is " 

I tailed off miserably under 
Miss Damer’s implacable eye. 

“You are his greatest friend, 
aren’t you? ” she inquired. 

On reflection I agreed that 
this was so, although I had 
never seriously considered the 
matter before. Women have 
a curious habit of cataloguing 
their friends into a sort of order 
of merit. The more sensitive 
male shrinks from such an in- 
vidious undertaking. Dicky 
and I had corresponded with 
one another with comparative 
regularity ever since our Uni- 
versity days; and when two 
Englishmen, one _ hopelessly 
casual and the other entirely 
immersed in his profession, 


Ought I to have 





achieve this feat, I suppose 
they rather lay themselves 
open to accusations of this 
sort. 

“And he never told you he 
was engaged ?” 
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I shook my head apologeti- 
cally. 

“ Ah, well,” said Miss Damer 
charitably, “I dare say he 
would have remembered later. 
One can’t think of everything 
in a single conversation, can 
they?” she added with an 
indulgent smile. 

I was still pondering a suit- 
able and sprightly defence of 
masculine reserve where the 
heart is concerned, when the 
carriage swung round through 
lodge-gates, and the gravel of 
the drive crunched beneath our 
wheels, 

“T hope the old Freak and 
his girl will be very happy to- 
gether,” I said, rather im- 
pulsively forme. “He deserves 
a real prize.” 

“You are right,” said Miss 
Damer. “He does.” 


My heart warmed to this 
little lady. She knew a good 


man when she saw one. 

“Have they been engaged 
long?’ I asked. 

“ About a month.” 

‘* Where did he come across 
her?” 

“He did not come across 
her,” replied Miss Damer with 
gentle reproof, as a Mother 
Superior to a novice. “They 
were brought together.” 

“That means,” I said, “that 
it is what is called an entirely 
suitable match ? ” 

Miss Damer nodded her small 
wise head. 

“From a parental point of 
view,” I added. 

“From Lady Adela’s point 
of view,” corrected Miss Da- 
mer. “Mr Mainwaring, poor 
old dear, has not got one.” 

“But what about The 
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Freak’s point of view?” I 
inquired. 

“T can hear you quite well 
in your ordinary tone of voice,” 
Miss Damer assured me. 

I apologised, and repeated 
the question. 

The girl considered. Obvi- 
ously, it was a delicate subject, 

“He seems quite content,” 
she said at last. ‘But then, 
he never could bear to disap- 
point any one who had taken 
the trouble to make arrange- 
ments for his happiness.” 

“Would you mind telling 
me,” I said, “without any 
mental reservation whatsoever, 
whether you consider that this 
engagement is the right one 
for him?” 

Miss Damer’s eyes met mine 
with perfect frankness. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t. 
What is more, the engagement 
is beginning to wear rather 
thin. In fact,” —her eyes 
twinkled—“ I believe that Lady 
Adela is thinking of calling out 
her First Reserve.” 

“You mean * 

‘“‘T mean,” said Miss Damer, 
“that Lady Adela is thinking 
of calling out her First Re- 
serve.” 

A natural but most imper- 
tinent query sprang to my 
lips, to be stifled just in time. ~ 

“You were going to say?” 
inquired Miss Damer, 

“T was going to say what 
a pretty carriage-drive this 
is,’ I replied rapidly. “You 
will be glad of a cup of tea, 
though ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied my 
companion brightly; but her 
attitude said “Coward!” as 
plainly as could be. 
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Still, there are some ques- 
tions which one can hardly ask 
a lady after an acquaintance of 
only ten minutes. 

“There is the house,” con- 
tinued Miss Damer, as our con- 
veyance weathered a great 
clump of _rhododendrons, 
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“ Aren’t you glad that this long 
and dusty journey is over?” 

“Not now /” I replied. 

My little companion turned 
and bestowed on me a beaming 
smnile. 

“That is much better!” she 
remarked approvingly. 


CHAPTER FIVE.—VERY ODIOUS. 


We found the house-party at 
tea in the hall of The Towers. 
The Mainwaring parents proved 
to be a little old gentleman, 
with grey side-whiskers and a 
subdued manner, and an im- 
posing matron of fifty, who 
deliberately filled the teapot to 
the brim with lukewarm water 
upon our approach and then 
gave me two fingers to shake. 
To Miss Damer was accorded a 
“ Constance—dear child!” and 
a cold peck upon the right 
cheek. 

After that I was introduced 
to Dicky’s sister Sylvia—a tall 
and picturesque young woman, 
dressed in black velvet with a 
lace collar. She wore the air 
of a tragedy queen — not, it 
struck me, because she felt like 
a tragedy queen, but because 
she considered that the pose 
suited her. 

The party was completed by 
@ subaltern named Crick —a 
jovial youth with a penchant 
for comic songs, obviously at- 
tached to the person of Miss 
Sylvia Mainwaring — and of 
course The Freak’s lady-love, 
Miss Hilda Beverley, to whom 
I was shortly presented. 

I am afraid our conversation 
was not a conspicuous success. 
Miss Beverley was tall, hand- 


‘The Freak proudly. 


some, patrician, and cultivated, 
obviously well-off and an ad- 
mirable talker. Still, it takes 
two to make a dialogue, and 
when one’s own contributions 
to the same, however unpro- 
vocative, are taken up seriatim, 
analysed, turned inside out, and 
set aside with an amused smile 
by a lady who evidently regards 
a conversation with one of her 
fiancé’s former associates as a 
chastening but beneficial form 
of intellectual discipline, a man 
may be excused for not spark- 
ling. 

Half an hour later, perspir- 
ing gently, I was rescued by 
The Freak and conducted to 
the smoking-room. 

“You never told me you were 
engaged, old man,” I said, as 
we settled down to a little 
much-needed refreshment. 

“Tt’s a fact, though,” replied 
“ A mar- 
riage has been arranged—and 
all that. Say when.” 

“ And will shortly take place, 
I suppose ?” 

“No immediate hurry,” said 
The Freak easily. ‘There are 
one or two things that Hilda 
wants to cure me of before we 
face the starter. This, for in- 
stance.” He held up an ex- 
tremely dilute whisky-and-soda. 
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‘“ Between meals, thatis. Like- 
wise my — er — casual outlook 
on life in general.” 

‘* Miss Beverley will have her 
hands full,” I observed. 

“Think so? She will do it, 
though,” replied my renegade 
friend confidently. ‘“ She is a 
very capable girl. Regards me 
as her mission in life. I feel 
jolly proud about it, I can tell 
you—like one of those reformed 
drunkards they stand up on the 
platform to tell people what a 
Nut he used to be in the old 
days, and look at him now! 
By the way, I promised Hilda 
I wouldn’t use the word ‘ Nut’ 
any more. Check me if I be- 


come too colloquial, old son! 
Hilda is rather down on what 
she calls my ‘inability to ex- 
press myself in rational Eng- 
lish.’ ” 

“ Colloquialism was not for- 
merly a failing of yours, Freak,” 


I said. “As a small boy you 
were rather inclined the other 
way.” 

“ Asasmall boy, yes,” agreed 
The Freak. “ But it is not easy 
to maintain the pedantic habit 
at a public school,” he added 
feelingly. 

“Do you remember, once,” I 
continued, “telling old Han- 
bury, when he dropped upon 
you for giggling in form, that 
your ‘ risible faculties had been 
unduly excited by the bovine 
immobility of Bailey minor ’?” 

“Yes, I remember. Hilda 
would have been proud of me 
that day,” replied The Freak, 
sighing over his lost talent. 
“ Now she thinks me too flip- 
pant and easy-going. Lacking 
in dignity, and so forth. But 
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if you watch me carefully dur- 
ing your stay here you will 
find that I have very largely 
regained my old form. I am 
getting frightfully intellectual, 
You ought to see us reading 
Browning together before 
breakfast. It is a sublime 
spectacle. Talking of sublime 
spectacles, we are all going to 
Laxley Races on Tuesday, and 
I can give you an absolutely 
dead snip for the Cup.” 

The next ten minutes were de- 
voted to a conversation which, 
both from the point of view 
of subject-matter and expres- 
sion, must have undone the 
regenerative work of several 
weeks. Fortunately Miss Bev- 
erley was adorning herself for 
dinner at the time—the most 
austere feminine intellect goes 
into mufti, so to speak, be- 
tween the hours of seven and 
eight P.M.—and we made 
our provisional selections for 
Tuesday’s programme undis- 
turbed. 

The student of Browning 
finished scribbling down the 
names of horses on the back of 
an envelope. 

“That is all right,” he said. 
“Plumstone for the Shotley 
Stakes, Little Emily for the 
Maiden Plate, and Gigadibs or 
Jedfoot for the big race. The 
others can keep. Shall we go 
up and dress for dinner?” 

I agreed, and we knocked out 
our pipes. 

“What do you think, by the 
way,” inquired The Freak 
casually, “of little Connie 
Damer ?” 

I told him. 

We were late for dinner. 
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A shy but observant male, 
set down in an English country 
house, soon realises, especially 
when he has been compelled for 
a period of years to rely for 
amusement almost entirely 
upon his own society, the truth 
of the saying that the proper 
study of mankind is Man—with 
which is incorporated Woman. 

At The Towers I became an 
interested and uneasy spec- 
tator of the continued refor- 
mation of my friend Dicky 
Mainwaring. During _ the 
same period I had constant 
opportunities of comparing the 
characters and dispositions of 
his first and (presumably) 
second choices, Mesdames 
Beverley and Damer, and in 
a lesser degree of his sister 
Sylvia. 


Further acquaintance with 
Miss Beverley confirmed my 


first impression of her. She 
struck me more and more 
as exactly the kind of girl 
whom a careful mother would 
select as an helpmeet for a 
somewhat erratic son. She 
was cool, aloof, capable, and 
decided, with very distinct 
ideas upon the subject of per- 
sonal dignity and good form. 
She had already cured her 
- fiancé of many regrettable 
habits. Dicky, I found, no 
longer greeted under - house- 
maids upon the stairs with 
“Hallo, Annie! How is your 
bad knee getting on?” In- 
stead, he hurried past the 
expectant damsel with averted 
eyes. He no longer slipped 
warm shillings into the hands 


of beggar-women who assailed 
him with tales of woe in the 
back-drive: instead, he apolo- 
getically handed them tickets 
of introduction to the Charity 
Organisation Society, with a 
packet of which Miss Beverley 
had relentlessly provided him. 
He kept accounts. He an- 
swered letters by return of 
post. He perused closely 
printed volumes, and became 
enrolled in intellectual societies 
with mysterious aims and titles 
difficult to remember. 

“Tiny, my bonny boy,” he 
inquired of me one morning 
after breakfast, “‘do you happen 
to have any sort of notion what 
Eugenics is—or are?” 

“T believe,” I replied hazily, 
“that it is some sort of scheme 
for improving the physique of 
the race.” 

Dicky nodded appreciatively. 

“T see,” he said. “One of 
old Sandow’s schemes. His 
name is Eugen. That is better 
than I thought. I was afraid 
it was going to be another kind 
of political economy. Hilda 
wants me to become a local 
vice-president. of the Eugenic 
Society ; and as it seems to be 
a less pois—complicated busi- 
ness than most of her enter- 
prises, I think I will plank 
down five bob and win a good 
mark.” 

And off he went, money in 
hand, to gain an indulgent 
smile from his Minerva. 

Of Sylvia Mainwaring I need 
only say at present that she 
was a pale shade of Miss 
Beverley. 
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Miss Constance Damer was 
the exact opposite of Miss 
Beverley, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. Miss Beverley 
was tall, dark, and stately ; 
Miss Damer small, fair, and 
vivacious. Miss Beverley was 
patronising and gracious in her 
manner ; Miss Damer’s prevail- 
ing note was unaffected bon- 
homie. But where Miss Beverley 
slew her thousands Miss Damer 
slew her tens of thousands; for 
she possessed what the other 
did not, that supreme gift of 
the gods—charm, magnetism, 
personality — whatever you 
like to call it. In all my life 
I have never known a human 
being who attracted her fellow- 
creatures with so little effort 
and so little intention, and who 
inspired love and affection so 
readily and lastingly as Con- 
stance Damer. She never 
angled for admiration; she 
bestowed no favours; she re- 
sponded to no advances; but 
she drew all the world after 
her like Orpheus with his lute. 

That is all I need say about 
Miss Damer. This narrative 
concerns itself with the career 
of my good friend The Freak, 
Dicky Mainwaring; and the 
persevering reader will ulti- 
mately discover (if he has not 
already guessed) that Fate had 
arranged The Freak’s future on 
a basis which did not include 
the lady whom I have just 
described. 

With masculine admiration 
Miss Damer did not concern 
herself overmuch. Weall think 
lightly of what can be had in 
abundance. Not that she did 
not take a most healthy inter- 
est in noting what mankind 
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thought of her; but her in- 
terest would undoubtedly have 
been heightened if she could 
have felt less certain what the 
verdict was going to be. [ 
honestly believe she would have 
been thrilled and gratified if 
some one had passed an un- 
favourable opinion upon her, 
But no one ever did. 

She had no sisters of her 
own, so large families of girls 
were an abiding joy to her, 
These received her with rap- 
ture—especially the shy and 
gawky members thereof—and 
made much of her, sunning 
themselves in the unaffected 
kindlincss of her nature and 
gloating over her clothes for 
as long as they could keep her. 
She was greatly in request, 
too, among small boys, for pur- 
poses of football and the like; 
but her chief passion in life, as I 
discovered one afternoon when 
Dicky and I surprised her at 
tea with the coachman’s family, 
was a fat, good-tempered, ac- 
commodating, responsive baby. 

As for her character in 
general, I think its outstand- 
ing feature was a sort of 
fearless friendliness. (Miss 
Beverley may have been fear- 
less, but she certainly was not 
friendly.) Constance Damer’s 
was the absolute fearlessness 
of a child who has never yet 
encountered anything to be 
afraid of. It is given to few 
of us to walk through life 
without coming face to face 
at times with some of its ugli- 
ness. Apparently this had 
never happened to Miss Damer. 
I say “apparently,” but such 
a wise and discerning young 
person as I ultimately found 
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her to be could never really 
have been blind or indifferent 
to the sadder facts of this world 
of ours. Consequently I often 
found myself inquiring why 
her attitude towards her fellow- 
creatures a8 a whole was 80 
entirely fearless and trustful, 
when she must have known 
that so many of them were to 
be feared and so few to be 
trusted. I fancy the reason 
must have been that she pos- 
sessed the power of compelling 
every one — man, woman, 
child, horse, and dog—to turn 
only their best side towards 
her. Rough folk answered her 
gently, silent folk became 
chatty, surly folk smiled, fret- 
ful folk cheered up, awkward 
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folk felt at home in her pres- 
ence ; children summed up the 
general attitude by clinging to 
her skirts and begging her to 
play with them. It was im- 
possible to imagine any one 
being rude to her, and certainly 
I never knew any one who was 
—not even Miss Beverley. 

But she never abused her 
power. She never domineered, 


never put on airs, never ordered 
us about, never revealed her 
consciousness that we were all 
her servants, 
greatness. 


That is true 


As you very properly observe, 
this is a book about Dicky 
Mainwaring. Revenons & nos 
moutons. 


CHAPTER SIX.—FORBIDDEN FRUIT—A DIGRESSION. 


Lady Adela stood in the hall, 
engaged im her favourite pur- 
suit of guest-dragooning. 

“Mr Mainwaring is not com- 
ing,” she announced. “ Dick, 
Hilda, Constance, Sylvia, and 
Mr Crick will go in the motor. 
Mr Carmyle, will you give me 
your company in the victoria?” 

I smiled wanly and thanked 
her. Perhaps the punishment 
fitted the crime, but it was 
none the less a heavy one. 
Still, one should not seek out 
forbidden fruit, or tamper with 
First Reserves. 

Briefly, the facts of the case 
were these. 

After breakfast on the day 
of Laxley Races—a blazing 
August morning — Miss Con- 
stance Damer invited me to 
accompany her to the orchard 


to pick green apples. 


“T have a clean white frock 
on,” she explained, “or I would 
not trouble you.” 

I assured her that it was no 
trouble. 

We duly reached the orchard, 
where Miss Damer ate three 
green apples and presented me 
with a fourth, which, fearing a 
fifth, I consumed as slowly as 
possible, hoping for the sake 
of our first parents that Eve's 
historic indiscretion took place 
in late September and not 
early August. 

Presently we came to a red- 
brick wall with a south aspect, 
upon which the noonday sun 
beat warmly. High up upon 
its face grew plums, fat, ripe, 
and yellow. 

Miss Damer threw away the 
core of an apple and turned 
to me, 
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“T should like a plum,” she 
said, with a seraphic smile. 

The wall was fifteen feet 
high, and the plums grew near 
the top. 

“T will find a ladder,” I re- 
plied obediently. 

“That would be bothering 
you too much,” said the con- 
siderate Miss Damer. “Can’t 
you put your foot in that root 
and pull yourself up by the 
branches ?” 

The branches, be it said, were 
gnarled and fragile, and lay flat 
against the wall. 

“T think the ladder would 
be better,” I repeated. “My 
weight might pull the whole 
thing away from the wall, and 
then we should have a few 
observations from Lady Adela.” 

“You are right; that would 
never do,’ replied my right- 
minded companion gravely. 
“* But I don’t know where they 
keep the ladder, and in any 
case it would probably be locked 
up. What a pity I have this 
white skirt on!” 

She turned away. A low 
tremulous sigh escaped her. 

Next moment, feeling utterly 
and despicably weak-minded, 
I found myself ascending the 
wall, much as a blue - bottle 
ascends a window-pane. Miss 
Damer stood below with clasped 
hands. 

“Do be careful, Mr Car- 
myle,” she besought me. ‘ You 
might hurt yourself very seri- 
ously if you fell. I will have 
that big one, please, just above 
your head.” 

I secured the object indi- 
cated and threw it down to 
her. She caught it!deftly. 


“There is another one on 
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your left,” continued Eve, 
“Can you reach it?” 

I could, and did. 

“T will keep this one for you, 
Mr Carmyle,” said my thought- 
ful companion as she caught 
it. “I think I will have one 
more. There is a_ perfectly 
lovely one there, out to your 
right. You can just get it if 
you stretch. Throw it down.” 

The plum in question was a 
monster, and looked ripe to the 
moment. I straddled myself 
athwart the plum-tree, much 
in the attitude of a man who 
is about to receive five hundred 
lashes, and reached far out to 
the right. 

*‘ Another two inches will do 
it,” called out Miss Damer en- 
couragingly. 

She was right. I strained 
two inches further, and my 
fingers closed upon the fruit. 
Simultaneously the greater 
part of the plum-tree aban- 
doned its adherence to the wall, 
and in due course—about four- 
fifths of a second, I should say— 
I found myself lying on my 
back in a gooseberry - bush, 
clasping to my bosom the 
greater part of a valuable 
fruit-tree, dimly conscious, 
from glimpses through the in- 
terstices of my leafy bower, of 
the presence of a towering and: 
majestic figure upon the gravel 
walk beside Miss Damer. 

It was Lady Adela Main- 
waring, my hostess, armed cap- 
d-pie, in gauntlets, green baize 
apron, and garden hat, for a 
murderous morning among the 
slugs. 

I struggled to a sitting 
position, slightly dazed and 
not a little apprehensive lest 
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I should be mistaken for a §$ She projected a sad smile 
slug. upon me through her motor- 


Neither Miss Damer nor my 
hestess uttered a word, Lady 
Adela because her high breed- 
ing and immense self-control 
restrained her; Miss Damer, 
I shrewdly suspect, because 
she was engaged in bolting the 
last evidence of her complicity. 
But both ladies were regarding 
me with an expression of pained 
reproach. 

I shook myself free from 
my arboreal surroundings, and 
smiled weakly. 

“Have you hurt yourself, 
Mr Carmyle?” inquired Lady 
Adela. 

“No, thank you,” I replied, 
wondering if I would have re- 
ceived a lighter sentence if I 
had said yes. 

“If you should desire to eat 
fruit at any time,” continued 
Lady Adela in a gentle voice, 
much as one might address an 
imbecile subject to sudden 
attacks of eccentric mania, 
“one of the gardeners will 
always be glad to get it for 
you. You had better go in 
now and dress, as we start for 
the races in half - an - hour. 
Constance, dearest, run and 
find Puttick, and ask him if 
anything can be done for this 
tree.” 

Miss Damer tripped obedi- 
ently away in search of the 
head-gardener, and Lady Adela 
led me kindly but firmly past 
the gooseberry-bushes and other 
sources of temptation to the 
house. 

I did not see Miss Damer 
again until I met her with the 
others in the hall half-an-hour 
later. 








veil, and shook her head. 

“T hope you didn’t hurt 
yourself,” she said softly. 

‘*T hope the last plum-stone 
didn’t choke you!” I replied 
sternly. 

At this moment Lady Adela 
joined the party, and pro- 
nounced sentence as recorded 
at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. The other five accordingly 
descended the steps and began 
to pack themselves into the 
motor. 

“ May I drive, Dicky ?” in- 
quired Miss Damer. 

No one ever thought of re- 
fusing Miss Damer anything. 
Her request was evidently the 
merest matter of form, for she 
was at the wheel almost as 
soon as she made it. Even 
Lady Adela merely smiled in- 
dulgently. 

“Constance, dear child!” 
she murmured. 

Dicky carefully packed his 
fiancée into the back seat, where 
his sister had already taken 
her place. 

“You had better sit between 
us, I think,” said Miss Beverley. 

“T am going to sit in front,” 
said Dicky, “in case Connie 
does anything specially crack- 
brained with the car. Crick, 
old friend, just separate these 
two fair ladies, will you?” 

Mr Crick obeyed with alac- 
rity. The Freak, heedless of 
a tiny cloud upon Miss Bev- 
erley’s usually serene brow, 
stepped up beside Miss Damer. 
That lady released her clutch- 
pedal, and the car, spurting 
up gravel with its back-wheels, 
shot convulsively forward and 
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then began to crawl heavily 
on its way. 

“‘ We'll put something on for 
you if you aren’t in time for 
the first race, Bill,” called The 
Freak to me. “What do you 
want to back?” 


Lady Adela and I studiously 
avoided all reference to gar- 
dening or diet upon our six- 
mile drive to Laxley, and 
reached the course in a con- 
dition of comparative amica- 
bility. 

We arrived just in time to 
hear the roar that greeted the 
result of the first race. 

“T wonder what has won,” 
I said, as the victoria bumped 
over the grass. 

“IT have never been greatly 
interested in racing,” said Lady 
Adela majestically. “My father 
was devoted to it, and so is my 
brother Rumborough. But I 
never know one horse from 
another. For instance, I have 
not the faintest notion which 
of the two animals now draw- 
ing us is Romulus and which 
is Remus, although Dick says 
it is impossible to mistake 
them. But then Dick has a 
name for every animal in the 
estate. Ah! there is the motor 
against the railings. That is 
rather a relief. Dear Con- 
stance is an excellent driver, 
Dick says, but she is inclined 
to be venturesome.” 

‘‘Miss Damer appears to be 
a lady of exceptional talents,” 
I observed. 

“Yes, indeed!” agreed Lady 
Adela, with, for her, quite re- 





CHAPTER SEVEN.—UNEARNED INCREMENT. 





I inflated my lungs, and 
replied fortissimo— 

“ Plumstone!” 

Miss Damer’s small foot 
came heavily down upon the 
accelerator, and the car whizzed 
down the drive. 


markable enthusiasm. “It is 
a pity she has no money.” 

Ido not know whether the 
last remark was intended as a 
lamentation or an intimation. 
But I understood now why 
Miss Damer was only First 
Reserve. 

I changed the subject. 

“T suppose you do not bet, 
Lady Adela?” 

“TI make it a rule,” replied 
my hostess precisely, “to put 
half-a-sovereign on any horse 
whose owner we happen to 
know. One should always 
support one’s friends, should 
not one?” 

I was still pondering in my 
heart Lady Adela’s system of 
turf speculation, wondering 
whether if every animal in the 
race had belonged to a friend 
she would have backed it, and 
in any case what benefit or 
otherwise (beyond shortening 
the price) one confers upon an 
owner by backing his horses 
at all, when the victoria, roll- 
ing heavily, came to anchor 
astern of the motor, and Hilda 
Beverley, Sylvia, and Crick, 
who had been standing upon 
the seats to view the race, 
turned to greet us. 

“T had no idea racing was 
so exciting, dear Lady Adela,” 
exclaimed Miss Beverley. “I 
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came armed with a copy of 
The Nation, prepared to spend 
the afternoon in the back 
seat of the car, and here I am 
quite thrilled.” 

“Tam so glad, dear Hilda,” 
said Lady Adela graciously. 
“Dick would have been dis- 
appointed if you had not en- 
joyed yourself. Where is that 
boy, by the way?” 

“He and Connie have gone 
to collect Mr Carmyle’s win- 
nings,” said Sylvia. 

“Has—ha! h’m!— Plum- 
stone won, then?” I inquired, 
timorously avoiding Lady 
Adela’s eye. 

“Yes, worse luck!” replied 
Mr Crick lugubriously. “We 
were all on Mercutio. But 
Miss Damer stuck to it that 
Plumstone was the right horse, 
and made Dicky put on five 
shillings for her and five for 
you. They got three to one, 
I believe.” 

At this moment Dicky and 
Miss Damer returned from the 
ring, and I was duly presented 
with six half-crowns. 

“Three-quarters of an hour 


till the next race,” an- 
nounced Dicky. “Better have 
lunch,” 


By this time the whole party 
had become infected with that 
fierce spirit of cupidity which 
assails respectable Britons 
when they find themselves in 
the neighbourhood of that sin- 
gularly uncorrupt animal, the 
horse, and the succeeding half- 
hour was devoted by seven 
well-born and well-to-do per- 
sons to an elaborate consider- 
ation of the best means of 
depriving a hard-working and 
mainly deserving section of the 
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community of as large a sum 
of money as possible. 

Our symposium resulted in 
a far from unanimous decision. 
Lady Adela, having studied 
the list of owners’ names upon 
the card, handed me a sov- 
ereign and instructed me to 
seek out a bookmaker who 
should be both cheap and 
respectable, and back the Earl 
of Moddlewick’s Extinguisher 
and Mr Hector M‘Corquodale’s 
Inverary. Mr Crick, the ex- 
pert of the party, let fall dark 
hints on the subject of a quad- 
ruped named The Chicken. 
Dicky and I decided to wait 
until the numbers went up. 

“Dick, you must positively 
back a horse for me this time,” 
announced Miss Beverley. 

“You are getting on, Hilda,” 
replied The Freak, obviously 
pleased to find his beloved 
in sympathy with his simple 
pleasures. 

Miss Beverley handed him 
five shillings. 

‘‘And if the horse doesn’t 
win I shall never speak to you 
again,’ she concluded; and 
from the tone of her voice I 
could not help feeling that she 
meant what she said. 

“‘ What is your selection this 
time, Connie?” asked Sylvia. 

Miss Damer produced a 
dirty pink envelope and began 
to open it. 

Dicky laughed. 

“Connie has been patron- 
ising a tipster,” he said. 

“T got this,” explained Miss 
Damer, “from a man on the 
course. His name was Lively. 
He was trying to earn an honest 
living, he said, by supplying 
reliable stable information to 
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sportsmen ; but he didn’t seem 
to be getting on very well, poor 
thing! People were standing 
all round him in a ring, laugh- 
ing, and nobody would buy any 
of his envelopes, although he 
had given lots of them the 
winner of the first race for 
nothing. Just then he caught 
sight of Dicky and me stand- 
ing on the edge of the crowd. 
He pushed his way towards us, 
and said that if I bought one of 
his tips he knew it would bring 
him luck. He said,” Miss 
Damer added with a smile of 
genuine gratification, “that I 
was a beautiful young lady. 
So I bought one of his en- 
velopes, and after that a lot of 
other people did too.” 
Dicky grinned. 


“Yes. That was the point 
at which we ought to have 
passed along quietly,” he said. 

“ Didn’t you?” I asked. 


“Bless you, no! Connie 
hadn’t nearly finished. She 
and her friend were as thick as 
thieves by this time. The con- 
versation was just beginning 
to interest them.” 

“What did you find to talk 
about, Miss Damer?” asked 
Hilda Beverley curiously. 

“T couldn’t help wondering,” 
Connie continued, “ whether he 
had a wife and children to 
support ; so I asked him if he 
was married. He said he was 
afraid he was, but if ever he 
became a widower he would 
let me know. We left after 
that.” 

“Constance, dear child!” 
began Lady Adela, amid un- 
seemly laughter. 

“It was all right, Lady 
Adela,” Miss Damer assured 
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her. “They were quite a nice 
crowd, and I had Dicky with 
me.” 

“You are a great deal better 
able to take care of yourself 
than I am, old lady,” said The 
Freak admiringly. 

I saw Miss Beverley’s fine 
eyes rest disapprovingly for a 
moment upon her philogynistie 
swain. Then some one asked— 

“‘ What 7s your tip, Connie?” 

Miss Damer scanned her 
paper. 

*“‘Tt’s not very well written,” 
she said. “Perry— Perry— 
something.” 

‘“Periander?” I suggested. 
“He is on the card.” 

“Yes—Periander. I 
back him.” 

“Rank eutsider,” said Mr 
Crick’s warning voice, 

“T shall back him all the 
same,” persisted Miss Damer 
with a little nod of finality, 
“Tt wouldn’t be fair to Lively’s 
luck if I didn’t. Mr Carmyle, 
will you come and find a book- 
maker with me?” 

We departed together, and 
pushed our way through the 
crowd to the ring. On our 
journey we passed Miss 
Damer’s protégé, still dispens- 
ing reliable information in 4 
costume composed of check 
trousers, an officer’s scarlet 
mess - jacket, stained and 
bleached almost beyond re- 
cognition by the accidents of 
many racecourses, and a large 
bowler hat adorned with a 
peacock’s feather. A broken 
nose made him conveniently 
recognisable by those (if such 
there were) who might desire 
to consult him a second time. 
Miss Damer, for whom cast- 
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aways and lame dogs in general 
seemed to have a peculiar 
fascination, showed a disposi- 
tion to linger again; but a 
timely reminder as to the neces- 
sity of getting our money on at 
once took us past the danger- 
point and saved me from 
participating in - a _ public 
appearance, 

Presently we found ourselves 
amid the bookmaking fratern- 
ity. The numbers of the 
runners had gone up, and lungs 
of brass were proclaiming the 
odds in fierce competition. 

“What does ‘six to four the 
field’ mean?” inquired Miss 
Damer. “I always forget.” 

I turned to answer the ques- 
tion, but found that it had not 
been addressed to me. My 
companion was now engaged 
in animated conversation with 
a total stranger, and for the 
next five minutes I stood re- 
spectfully aloof while the pair 
discussed seriatim the pros- 
pects of each horse upon the 
card, 

“He says Periander is an 
outsider,’’ Miss Damer informed 
me, as the man moved away, 
awkwardly raising his hat. 
“But I think I must back 
him. Cornucopia is a certainty 
for this race, he told me.” (“A 
pinch” was what the gentle- 
man had said: I overheard 
him.) “ You had better put 
something on him.” 

I meekly assented, and after 
Miss Damer had found her 
bookmaker we adventured ten 
shillings upon Periander and 
Cornucopia respectively. Pub- 
lic estimation of the former 
animal’s form was such as to 
secure odds of ten to one for 
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Miss Damer. I was informed 
that the two steeds owned by 
the Earl of Moddlewick and 
Mr Hector M‘Corquodale were 
not running, so a Diogenean 
search for Lady Adela’s cheap 
and respectable bookmaker was 
not required of me. 

Suddenly a bell rang. 

“They're off!” exclaimed 
Miss Damer. ‘“ We can’t cross 
the course now. Come on to 
this stand.” 

We raced up a flight of 
steps, and presently found our- 
selves on a long balcony in a 
position which commanded a 
view of the entire course. 

“Your jockey,” announced 
Miss Damer to me, “is pale 
blue with chocolate sleeves 
and cap. Mine is red, with 
white hoops. Can you see 
them anywhere?” 

“T can see mine,” I said. 
“He is having a chat with 
the starter at present, but I 
have no doubt he will tear 
himself away presently.” 

‘But the others are halfway 
home!” cried Miss Damer in 
dismay. 

“So I perceive.” 

“You poor man!” 

“Never mind!” I replied 
quite cheerfully. There is 
something very comforting 
about being called a poor man 
by some people. “Where is 
your friend?” 

“There, in that bunch of 
four. He is going well, isn’t 
he? That’s the favourite, 
Mustard Seed, lying back.” 

“T expect his jockey will let 
him out after he gets into the 
straight,” I said. 

“Tf he isn’t very careful,” 
observed Miss Damer with 
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perfect truth, “he will get shut 
out altogether.” 

The horses swept round the 
last corner and headed up the 
final stretch in a thundering 
bunch. Suddenly Miss Damer 
turned to me. 

“This is fearfully dull for 
you,” she said. 

“Not at all,” I assured her. 
“My horse has just started.” 

“Come in with me on Peri- 
ander,” pleaded my companion. 
“You can only lose five 
shillings.” 

I closed with her offer by a 
nod. Some partnerships can 
be accepted without negotia- 
tion or guarantee. 

Suddenly the crowd gave a 
rear. The favourite had bored 
his way through the ruck at 
last. He shot ahead. The 
noise became deafening. 

“There goes our half -sov- 
ereign !” shrieked Miss Damer 
despairingly in my ear. 

“Wait a minute!” I bellowed. 
“Periander isn’t done for 
yet.” 

There came a yet mightier 
roar from the crowd, and as 
we leaned precariously over 
the balustrade and craned our 
necks up the course, we per- 
ceived that a horse whose 
jockey wore red and white 
hoops was matching the fav- 
ourite stride for stride. 

“Periander! §Periander!” 
yelled those who stood to 
win at ten to one against. 

“Mustard Seed!” howled 
those who stood to lose at six 
to four on. 

But they howled in vain. 
The fiail-like whips descended 
for the last time; there was a 
flash of red and white; and 





Periander was first past the 
post by a length. 

We descended into the ring 
and sought out our bookmaker, 
There was no crowd round 
him : backers of Periander had 
not been numerous; and it was 
with a friendly and indulgent 
smile that he handed Miss 
Damer her half-sovereign and 
a five-pound note. 

“Can you give me two. 
pounds-ten for this?” she 
asked, handing me the note, 

It was useless to protest, so I 
humbly pocketed my unearned 
increment, and we left the ring 
in search of the rest of our 
party. 

“IT have never won gold 
before,” announced the small 
capitalist beside me, slipping 
the coins into her chain-purse 


— “let alone paper.” Her 
smiling face was flushed with 
triumph. 


“T think I know who will 
rejoice at your victory to- 
morrow,” I said, “and partici- 
pate in the fruits thereof.” 

“Who?” 

“The coachman’s children, 
the gardener’s children, the 
lodge-keeper’s children——” 

But Miss Damer was not 
listening. 

“Poor Lively !” she said sud- 
denly. “He gave me that tip; 
and yet he couldn’t afford to 
back the horse himself.” 

“Tipsters do not as a rule 
follow their own selections,” 
I said. “I don’t suppose, either, 
that Periander’s was the only 
name contained in those pink 
envelopes of his. You really 
ought not——” 

“Why, there he is!” ex- 
claimed Miss Damer, upon 
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whom, I fear, my little hom- 
ily had been entirely thrown 
away. 

_ We had made a detour to 
avoid the crowd on our way 
back to the carriage, and were 
now crossing an unfrequented 
part of the course. My com- 
panion pointed, and following 
the direction of her hand I 
beheld, projecting above a 
green hillock twenty yards 
away, @ battered bowler hat, 
surmounted by a _ peacock’s 
feather. 

“Come this way,” 
manded Miss Damer. 

I followed her round to the 
other side of the hillock. There 
lay the retailer of stable secrets, 
resting from his labours before 
the next race. Apparently 
business was not prospering. 
His dirty, villainous face looked 
unutterably pinched and woe- 
begone. His eyes were closed. 
Obviously he had not lunched. 
His broken nose appeared more 
concave than ever. 

At our approach he raised 
his head listlessly. 

“Go on, and wait for me, 
please,” said Miss Damer in a 
low voice. 

I obeyed. One always 
obeyed when Miss Damer spoke 
in that tone, and evidently 
some particularly private busi- 
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ness was in hand, Already 
the child’s impulsive fingers 
were fumbling with the catch 
of her chain-purse. 

I took up my stand a consider- 
able distance away. I had no 
fears of Lively. One does not 
snatch at the purse of an angel 
from heaven. My only concern 
was that the angel’s generosity 
might outrun her discretion. 

I could hear her making a 
breathless little speech, but 
Lively said never a word. I 
was not altogether surprised. 
Probably he was afraid of 
waking up. 

Presently she came back to 
me, smiling farewell at her pen- 
sioner over her shoulder. 

“You'll give one of them to 
your wife, won’t you?” was the 
last thing I heard her say. 

Then she rejoined me, and 
we walked on. 

“How much money,” I in- 
quired severely, ‘“ will you have 
left out of your winnings, after 
providing for me and your 
other friend and the families of 
the coachman and the gardener 
and the lodge-keeper ?” 

Again Miss Damer was not 
attending. 

“Poor Lively!” she said 
softly. x 

There were tears 
eyes. 


in her 


CHAPTER EIGHT,—A RELAPSE. 


The most unpopular man in 
the group which we now re- 
joined was undoubtedly Mr 
Crick, a blind faith in whose 
prescience had induced Miss 
Beverley and Sylvia Mainwar- 
ing to adventure an aggregate 
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sum of ten shillings upon 
Mustard Seed. Ranking a 
good second in the order 
of odium came Dicky, who 
had executed the commission. 
The fact that he had done 
so under protest was deemed 
L 
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to have no bearing on the 
case. 

Miss Damer said nothing 
about our little triumph, and I 
was well content. There is 
something very intimate and 
comfortable about a secret of 
this kind. 

The great race of the day, 
the Laxley Cup, was now im- 
minent, and, with the exception 
of Lady Adela, who issued to 
me from the depths of the vic- 
toria a distinctly somnolent 
injunction to persevere in my 
support of the property of the 
Earl of Moddlewick and Mr 
Hector M‘Corquodale, we de- 
parted in a body to back our 
respective fancies, 

“Miss Beverley seems a bit 
put out about something, my 
son Richard,” I observed, as 
The Freak and I strolled along 
in the rear of the party. 

Dicky nodded. 

** Yes,” he said, “she is. She 
is a dear, but she hates losing 
money worse than an eye- 
tooth. I must find a winner 
for her this time, or I shall 
have to listen to a song and 
chorus. You noticed it too, 
then?” 

“Yes. But it was before she 
lost money. Do you think she 
disapproves of. “3 

“Of the way I trot around 
after Connie—eh? No, to do 
her justice, I don’t think she 
minds that a bit. She knows 
that Connie and I have been 
pals ever since we were quite 
small nippers. Besides,” con- 
cluded my friend with an 
entirely gratuitous chuckle, 
“everybody trots around after 
Connie, don’t they ?” 

I admitted briefly that this 
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“No; it is the loss of cash 
chiefly that makes her fracti- 
ous,” continued Dicky. “That, 
and my want of dignity and 
repose on public occasions.” 

“What sort of exhibition 
have you been making of your- 
self this time?” I inquired 
gruffly. Dicky’s last remark 
still rankled. 

“ Nothing to signify. Hilda 
and I were taking a stroll on 
the course together, before you 
arrived, and I stopped to have 
a brief chat with an aged Irish 
beggar-woman. The old dame 
had a shilling out of me in no 
time, and we departed under 
a perfect blizzard of benedic- 
tion. Hilda seemed rather miffy 
about it: said I was making 
her and myself conspicuous, 
For the Lord’s sake put me 
on to a winner for her, old 
soul!” ( 

“ Ask Miss Damer,” I said. 
“She is the member of this 
party who picks up reliable 
information.” 

But Miss Damer was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“She is somewhere in that 
seething mob, backing horses 
on her own account,” explained 
Sylvia later. “She said she 
wasn’t going to bother any of 
the men this time. Do you 
think it is quite safe?” 

“Connie knows her way 
about,” said Dicky. ‘‘ But per- 
haps we had better go and 
have a look for her. Do you 
know which bookie she has 
been patronising, Tiny?”. 

“Yes; that gentleman by 
the railings, with the gamboge 
waistcoat,” I replied. “ But 
she isn’t going to him any 
more. She has taken money 
off him twice, and considers it 
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unfair to fleece him again. We 
shall find her looking for a man 
with a large bank-balance and 
no children.” 

“How will she be able to 
tell?” inquired that simple soul, 
Mr Crick. 

“Hrom what I know of her,” 
I said, “she will ask him.” 

Loaded with injunctions and 
commissions from the other two 
ladies, Dicky and I pushed our 
way once more into the crowd 
of speculators. Finding that 
the Earl of Moddlewick’s 
Ginger Jim figured upon the 
programme and was actually 
proposing to run, I backed that 
animal on Lady Adela’s behalf, 
blushing painfully before the 
thinly veiled amazement and 
compassion of the bookmaker 
and his clerk. Myself, I sup- 
ported the favourite, for reasons 
of my own. Dicky moved 
feverishly up and down the 
line, putting money on horse 
after horse. Apparently Miss 
Beverley was to back a winner 
this time. 

As I concluded my business 
I caught sight of Miss Damer’s 
lilac frock and big black hat 
in the paddock. She was en- 
gaged in an ardent conversa- 
tion with a group of three— 
two girls and a man,—and I 
remember wondering whether 
they were actual friends of hers 
or acquaintances of the mo- 
ment, drawn unwittingly but 
perfectly willingly into the 
small syren’s net. (As_ it 
turned out, they were old 
friends, but I think I may be 
excused for not feeling certain.) 
I was a little disappointed at 
her preoccupation, for I had 
been hoping for another deed 
of partnership. 


But the starting -bell had 
rung, and people were clamber- 
ing on to the stands. 

“Which is my horse, Dick?” 
inquired Hilda Beverley, as we 
took our places. 

This was an obvious poser 
for my friend. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute,” 
he said, gazing diligently 
through his binoculars. “ Yes, 
yes!” He coughed with in- 
tense heartiness. “It is doing 
very well—very well indeed !” 

“‘ But which one ts it ?” asked 
Miss Beverley impatiently. 

“The one in front,” replied 
The Freak with perfect truth. 

The finish wasimminent. A 
hundred yards from the post 
the favourite cracked, and his 
place was taken by a raking 
black horse with a pink jockey, 
which ultimately won the race 
with a length in hand. 

The bulk of the crowd natur- 
ally received the defeat of the 
favourite without enthusiasm, 
but a small section near the 
judge’s box raised a loud and 
continuous yell of jubilation. 
Evidently some _ particular 
stable had “known some- 
thing” and kept it dark. 

“What is the name of that 
black animal?” I inquired of 
Dicky. 

“ Malvolio.” 

“Did you back him?” I in- 
quired loudly. 

“Rather!” yelled Dicky. 
“Come with me and help me 
to collect Hilda’s winnings for 
her. Back directly, dear!” 

“How many horses did you 
back in that race?” I inquired, 
as we elbowed our way to the 
ring. 

“Seven,” said Dicky. “ Ex- 
pensive game, executing com- 
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missions for your best girl— 
what?” 

“‘Let us hope this little vic- 
tory will have the desired 
effect,” I said piously. 

“Tt will be cheap at the price,” 
replied Dicky with fervour. 

At the foot of the stand 
we found Miss Damer taking 
leave of her three friends. She 
joined us. 

“Will you chaperon me in- 
to the ring, please?” she asked 
of me politely. 

I stopped short and gazed at 
her. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” 
I said, “that you have won 
again?” 

Miss Damer nodded brightly. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said. 

“You backed Malvolio—that 
outsider ?” 

Miss Damer smiled seraphi- 
cally. 

** Yes.” 

“ And where did you get the 
tip this time?” I inquired. 

“T asked the bookmaker,” 
replied Miss Damer simply. 
“I thought he would know.” 

“ And he gave you Malvolio?” 

“Yes. I had thought of 
backing the favourite, but he 
wouldn’t let me. He said Mal- 
volio was ‘a real snip,’ but very 
few people knew about him. 
He was a kind man. Come 
and help me to find him.” 

We duly discovered her al- 
truistic friend, who smiled at 
me over his client’s head in a 
resigned and humorous fashion, 
as if to imply that there are 
occasions upon which Homer 
may be excused from nodding. 
“Tf this be Vanity,” his expres- 
sion seemed to ask, “ who would 
be wise?” Who indeed? 

Of all Constance Damer’s 
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achievements in the matter of 
unduly influencing her fellow- 
creatures, I hold—and always 
have held—that this was the 
greatest. I have been present 
at many of her triumphs, [ 
have seen her tackle a half- 
drunken ruffian who was ill- 
treating his wife, not merely 
subjugating him, but sending 
the pair away reconciled and 
arm-in-arm; I have seen her 
compel crusty and avaricious 
old gentlemen to pay not only 
largely, but cheerfully, for 
bazaar goods for which they 
could have had no possible use, 
the very purchase of which 
implicated them in the further- 
ance of a scheme of which they 
heartily disapproved; and I 
have seen her soothe a delirious 
child into peaceful slumber by 
the mere magic of her touch 
and voice. But to interrupt a 
hard - working, unsentimental, 
starting-price bookmaker at 
the busiest moment of his day, 
for the purpose of eliciting 
from him information as to 
the right horse to back, and 
to receive from him—a man 
whose very living depends 
upon your backing the wrong 
one—not merely reliable but 
exclusive information, strikes 
me as a record even for Miss 
Constance Damer. 

Presently Dicky rejoined us. 

“Collected your winnings?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes—and handed them 
over. There are only two 
runners in the next race. 
Come and have a look at the 
merry-go-rounds. I know you 
love them, Connie.” 

Miss Damer admitted the 
correctness of this statement, 
but declined to come. 
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“T see Lady Adela over 
there,” she said —‘‘all alone. 
That’s not fair. She has a 
new toque on, too, poor thing! 
I will go and take her for a 
walk round the _ enclosure. 
You two can come back pres- 
ently and give us tea. If you 
discover anything really excit- 
ing in the way of side-shows 
I will come and see it before 
the last race.” 

She flitted away. Two 
minutes later we saw her, 
looking like a neat little yacht 
going for a walk with a Dread- 
nought, carefully convoying 
Lady Adela across the course 
into the enclosure. 

“What about Miss Beverley 
and the others, Freak?” I 
asked, as we turned away. 

“Oh, they are all right,” 
said Dicky shortly. ‘Leave 
them alone for a bit longer.” 

From which I gathered that 
Miss Beverley was still suffer- 
ing from what is known in 
nursery circles as “a little 
black dog on her back.” 

A large section of the crowd 
evidently shared our opinion 
that the next race would be a 
tame affair, for the merry- 
go-rounds and other appur- 
tenances of the meeting were 
enjoying abundant patronage 
as we approached. We passed 
slowly along the fairway, 
where hoarse persons implored 
us, inter alia, to be photo- 
graphed, win cocoanuts, and 
indulge in three rounds under 
Queensberry Rules with “The 
Houndsditch Terror.” 

Dicky, suddenly throwing off 
his low spirits, won two cocoa- 
nuts; insisted upon being 
photographed with me upon 
the beach of a papier - mdché 


ocean ; and, although he drew 
the line at The Houndsditch 
Terror, submitted his palm to 
an unclean and voluble old 
lady who desired to tell his 
fortune. 

He was cautioned by the 
beldame against a fair man 
with a black heart—‘ That’s 
you, old son!” he remarked 
affectionately to me,—and re- 
ceived warning of impending 
trouble with a dark lady. 
(Thanks; I know all about 
that,” he assured her feel- 
ingly.) On the other hand, he 
was promised two letters, a 
journey across the ocean, and 
a@ quantity of gold — precise 
amount not specified — within 
a short period of time. 

“You have a very peculiar 
nature,” was the next announce- 
ment, ‘“ You have paid atten- 
tion to many ladies, but you 
have never really loved any of 
them. Your heart ™ 

“T beg your pardon ; I have 
loved them all!” replied The 
Freak emphatically. 

“Don’t be angry with Gipsy, 
pretty gentleman!” pleaded 
the aged Sibyl. “Gipsy knows 
best. Gipsy only says what 
she reads in the hand. So— 
but what is this?” She bent 
closer. “Ah! Very soon, sir, 
you will meet the lady of your 
dreams, and you will love her 
as you have never loved 
before.” 

“No, really?” exclaimed 
Dicky, deeply interested. “Tell 
me, shall I marry her?” 

“Many difficulties and ob- 
stacles will be placed in your 
path,” chanted the prophetess. 
“You will be misunderstood ; 
you will have to deal with 
peculiar people. Many times 
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you will be tempted to give 
up in despair. But persevere, 
and you will triumph in the 
end. Now, gentleman, cross 
Gipsy’s palm with silver——” 

Here high prophetic frenzy 
tailed off into unabashed men- 
dicancy, and the interview 
dropped to a purely com- 
mercial level. My attention 
wandered. Not far away a 
ring of people had collected 
round some fresh object of 
interest. I could hear the 
sound of a woman's voice 
singing, and the thrumming 
of a harp. I could even dis- 
tinguish the air. A_ fresh 
number was just beginning. 
It was ‘Annie Laurie” — 
the most beautiful love-song, 
in my humble opinion, ever 
written. 


“‘ Maxwelltown’s braes are bonny, 
Where early falls the dew——” 


Then the voice quavered and 
ceased, and I found myself 
wondering what had happened. 

“And now, would the other 
handsome gentleman like to 
show his palm to Gipsy?” in- 
quired an ingratiating croak 
at my side. 

Realising with difficulty that 
I was the individual referred 
to, I turned, to find that our 
aged friend, having satisfac- 
torily arranged Dieky’s future, 
was now soliciting my patron- 
age. 

“No, thanks,” I replied. 
“Come and see what is going 
on over there, Freak.” 

“ Ah, but Gipsy will tell the 
gentleman all,” promised the 
old lady. “He has a wicked 


eye,” she added, alluringly but 
incorrectly. 
We escaped at last, at a 
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price, and presently found our- 
selves upon the outskirts of 
the little crowd which I have 
already mentioned. 

“What is going on inside 
here?” inquired Dicky of his 
nearest neighbour. 

“Gel singin’ to the ’arp,” 
replied the gentleman ad- 
dressed. “No class, though. 
Get a nasty cough, she 
’as.” 

He was right. As he spoke 
the voice of the singer broke 
again, and we could hear the 
sound of a spasm of coughing. 
We elbowed our way into the 
crowd, which had grown with 
the easy facility of all race- 
course crowds into quite an 
assemblage; and _ presently 
found ourselves in the inmost 
ring of spectators. 

In the centre of the ring 
sat an old man on a camp- 
stool, cuddling a big battered 
harp to his shoulder. Beside 
him stood a tall tired-looking 
woman, very handsome in a 
tawdry fashion, of about thirty- 
five. She was dressed as a 
Pierrette. Herright hand rested 
upon the old man’s shoulder, her 
left was pressed hard against 
her chest. She was coughing 
violently, and her accompanist’s 
hands lay patiently idle in his 
lap until she should be ready 
to continue. On the grass be- 
side the old man sat a hollow- 
eyed little boy, also in regula- 
tion Pierrot costume. 

I heard Dicky draw his 
breath sharply. Don Quixote 
was astir again. 

Presently the singer re- 
covered, stood bravely erect, 
and prepared herself for an- 
other effort. The old man’s 
hands swept over the strings, 
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and the harp emitted a gentle 
arpeggio. 


‘* Like dew on the gowans lying 

Is the fall of her fairy feet, 
And like winds in summer sighing 

Her voice is low and sweet. 
Her voice is low and sweet, 

And she’s all the world to me; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie——” 


The song floated up into the 
blue summer sky, carrying me 
with it—possibly in pursuit of 
the fairy feet (for which I had 
already found an owner). Ex- 
posure, rough usage, mayhap 
gin-and-water — all these had 
robbed the singer’s notes of 
something of their pristine 
freshness; but they rang out 
pure and limpid for all that. 
It was a trained voice, and 
must once have been a great 
voice. The crowd stood abso- 
lutely still. Never have I be- 
held a more attentive audience. 

“Grand opera, once,” said 
Dicky’s voice softly in my 
ear. Then—“Oh, you poor 
thing!” 

T recalled my thoughts from 
their sentimental journey, to 
realise that the verse had 
broken off before the end and 
that the woman was once more 
in the throes of another attack 
of coughing, the black pompons 
on her little white clown-cap 
vibrating with every spasm. 
Impatient spectators began to 
drift away. 

I was conscious of a sudden 
movement beside me, and 
Dicky’s voice exclaimed, in the 
hoarse whisper which I knew 
he reserved for conversations 
with himself— 

“Goon! Bea man!” 

_ Next moment he had left my 
side and was standing in the 
centre of the ring, addressing 








the crowd. He was quite cool 
and self-possessed, but I saw 
his fingers curling and uncur!l- 
ing. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen!” he 
shouted. 

“ Git out of the ring, Elbert!” 
suggested a voice, not unkindly. 
But The Freak continued— 

“T know we all sympathise 
with the plucky attempt this 
lady is making to entertain 
us under very difficult circum- 
stances,” 

The crowd, suspicious of a 
hoax of some kind, surveyed 
him dumbly. 

“T am sure,” Dicky went on, 
“you will agree with me that 
with such a bad cough our 
entertainer has no right to be 
working so hard this after- 
noon ; and I therefore propose, 
with your kind permission, in 
order that she may have a rest 
and get her voice back, to sing 
you one or two songs myself. 
I can’t sing for toffee; but I 
will do my best, and I know 
that you, being sportsmen all, 
will assist me by singing the 
choruses ! ” 

He took off his hat, bowed 
genially, and turned to the 
harpist. There was a buzz of 
appreciation and anticipation 
among the crowd. Evidently 
Dicky had touched the right 
note when he appealed to them 
as sportsmen. 

“Can you vamp up a few 
chords, do you think?” I 
heard him say to the accom- 
panist. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old 
man quickly. “Go on: I'll 
follow you.” 

The tired woman sank down 
upon the trampled grass beside 
the little boy; The Freak, hat 
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in hand, struck an attitude; 
and the entertainment began. 

I do not know how many 
songs he sang. He passed from 
one to another with amazing 
facility, discoursing between 
the verses upon topics well 
suited to the taste and com- 
prehension of his audience. 
His songs were not new, and 
the tales that he told were 
neither true nor relevant; but 
they served their purpose. He 
uplifted “his voice and carried 
us all off our feet. He con- 
ducted us over the whole of 
that field of Music Hall humour 
which is confined within the 
following limits :— 

. (1) Alcoholic excess. 

(2) Personal deformity (e.g., 
Policemen’s feet). 

(3) Conjugal infelicity ; with 
which is incorporated Mothers- 
in-law. 

(4) Studies of insect life (e.g., 
Seaside lodgings). 

(5) Exaggerated metaphor 
(e.g., ‘Giddy kipper ”). 

He enlarged upon all these, 
and illuminated each. He was 
unspeakably vulgar, and ir- 
resistibly amusing. The crowd 
took him to their bosoms, 
They roared at his gags; they 
sang his choruses ; they clam- 
oured for more. 

I shouted with the rest. 
This was the real Dicky Main- 
waring—the unregenerate, un- 
restrained Freak of our under- 
graduate days,— my friend 
given back to me in his right 
mind after a lamentable period 
of eclipse. My heart swelled 
foolishly. 

“Chorus once more, please, 
gentlemen!” shouted Dicky. 
“Last time!” 

The refined and elevating 
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pean rolled forth, Dicky con- 
ducting— 


“ Beer, Beer, glorious Beer ! 
Fill yourself right up to here ! 
(Illustrative gesture.) 
Take a good deal of it, 
Make a good meal of it——” 


With head thrown back and 
mouth wide open I shouted 
with the rest — and — caught 
the eye of Miss Hilda Beverley. 
She was standing exactly op- 
posite to me on the other side 
of the circle. Next moment 
she was gone. 

It was the accompanist who 
gave in first. For nearly half 
an hour his aged but nimble 
fingers had followed the 
singers most extravagant 
flights, and he now began 
obviously to falter. 

Dicky seized this opportunity 
to conclude his performance. 

“That is all, gentlemen,” he 
said, with a flourish of his hat. 
“T know no more. Thank you 
for your kind attention and 
assistance. But don’t go away. 
I am going to ask the Colonel 
here to carry his hat round.” 

He signalled to the small 
pale-faced boy to take up a 
collection, but the child hung 
back shyly. Evidently he was 
not accustomed to enthusiastic 
audiences. Dicky accordingly 
borrowed his cone-shaped head- 
piece and set to work himself. 

Touch your _ neighbour’s 
heart, and his pocket is at 
your mercy. The bell was 
ringing for the last race, but 
not a man in that crowd 
stirred until he had contributed 
to Dicky’s collection. Silver 
and copper rained into the cap. 
I saw one sturdy old farmer 
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clap Dicky upon the shoulder 
with a “Good lad! good lad!” 
and drop in half-a-crown. 

Then the audience melted 
away as suddenly as it had 
collected, and we five were left 
—Dicky, myself, the old man, 
his daughter, and the recently 
gazetted Colonel. The daughter 
still sat limply upon the grass. 
Dicky crossed over to her and 
emptied the collection into 
her lap. 

“You had better tie that up 
in a handkerchief,” he said. 
He spoke awkwardly. He was 
no longer an inspired comedian 
—only a shy and self-conscious 
schoolboy. My thoughts flew 
back to a somewhat similar 
scene in a third-class carriage 
on the Great Eastern Railway 
many years before. 

The woman was crying 
softly. Her tears — those 
blessed faith-restoring tears 
that come to people who en- 
counter kindness when they 
thought that the world held 
no more for them—dropped one 
by one upon the pile of coins in 
her lap. She caught Dicky’s 
hand, and clung to it. The 
Freak cleared his throat in a 
distressing manner, but said 
nothing. Far away we could 
hear the roar of the crowd 
watching the last raee. 

“T must be going now,” said 
Dicky at length. “I hope you 
will soon get rid of your cough 
and have good luck again. 
We all get under the weather 
sometimes, don’t we? Good- 
bye! Good-bye, Colonel!” 

The officer addressed fixed 
round and wondering eyes upon 
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the eccentric stranger, but 
made no remark. 

“Good-bye, sir,” said the 
woman. “God , 

Dicky released his hand 
gently and turned defer- 
entially to the old gentleman, 
who was still sitting patiently 
at his harp. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” 
he said, speaking like a polite 
undergraduate to an aged don 
who has just entertained him 
to dinner, ‘“‘for your splendid 
accompaniments. I can’t im- 
agine how you contrived to 
follow me as you did. I’m a 
pretty erratic performer, I’m 
afraid. Good-bye!” 

He held out his hand. 

The old man struggled to his 
feet, and gave a little old- 
fashioned bow, but disregarded 
Dicky’s proffered hand. 

“Good-bye, sir,” he said, 
“and thank you kindly for 
what you have done for us.” 

“Would you mind putting 
your hand in his, sir?” said the 





woman to Dicky. “He can’t 
see it. He’s blind,” she added 
apologetically. 


Five minutes later we found 
ourselves back at the rail- 
ings. The motor was already 
purring, and Romulus and 
Remus had been put into the 
victoria. 

Miss Damer hastened up to 
us. Her brown eyes looked 
very soft. 

“Dicky, dear,” she said 
tremulously, “we all saw you, 
and I think you are a brick. 
But keep away from Hilda for 
a bit.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SHOOTING TAKIN IN EASTERN TIBET. 


BY CAPTAIN F. M. BAILEY. 


I MADE careful inquiries 
when in South-Eastern Tibet 
as to the possibility of shoot- 
ing Takin. This little-known 
animal (Budorcas  taxicolor) 
has seldom been shot, and I 
was most anxious to secure & 
trophy. In the village of 
Rima I saw a fresh skin, and 
was fortunate in finding the 
native hunter, a man named 
Koko, who had shot the beast. 
He assured me that he could 
take me to a place where I 
should find numbers of them. 
Eventually I arranged with 
him that if I saw no Takin he 
was to have no pay, but, on 
the other hand, if the expedi- 
tion proved successful he was 
to be liberally rewarded. His 
agreement to these terms 
augured well for my success. 

Our first march was down 
the Lohit river to Kahap, a 
distance of about twelve miles. 
At a short distance from Rima 
we reached a large stream, 
which had to be crossed on 
a single fixed rope carrying 4 
small semicircular section of 
wood called a “saddle”: to 
this the traveller ties himself, 
and thus, hanging under the 
rope, he pulls himself over to 
the far side. To a stranger 
this is rather an alarming 
performance, especially when 
he reaches the middle of the 
stream; but the natives are 
quite accustomed to it, and 
one of my coolies came across 
with his pipe in his mouth. 


The road, although consider. 
ably used, was new very bad. 
In places an almost perpen- 
dicular log, in which notches 
for foothold had been cut, was 
placed against the rock, with 
a creeper hanging beside it as 
a hand-rail, and up these logs 
we had to climb. 

Towards evening we reached 
the village of Kahap, where, 
finding that my shooting- 

und was still two days’ 
march distant, I at once made 
arrangements for the trip. In 
order to please the coolies who 
were to accompany me, I offered 
to buy them a pig from the 
villagers. The pig, however, 
had no intention of being 
caught, and several attempts 
to stalk him as he was grubbing 
about in the village having 
failed, he eventually disap- 
peared into the jungle. Later 
on he reappeared, when the 
shikari Koko, who could not 
wait any longer for his dinner, 
laid him lew with a well-placed 
bullet. 

That night I was worried by 
@ very small species of mosquito 
which got through my net, and 
no doubt spent a very pleasant 
night in my company. This 
country is infested with mos- 
quitos and other blood-sucking 
flies, from which the inhabit- 
ants with their bare legs suffer 
considerably : they are continu- 
ally flapping at the insects with 
their long sleeves, much as & 
cow or horse does with its tail. 
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The next morning, having 
left the heavier baggage in the 
village, we started for the chase 
—the party consisting of my 
two Tibetan servants, Koko, 
and five coolies. The road up 
the valley is seldom used, and 
then only by the hardy, bare- 
footed hillmen of this part of 
Tibet. At first I was told that 
I should not be able to travel 
along it in boots, but to a man 
who has never seen one before 
a boot appears to be a much 
more clumsy contrivance than 
it reallyis. On leaving Kahap 
we crossed the stream up which 
we were to march, by a wooden 
bridge erected near its junction 
with the Lohit, and then 
climbed a steep ascent to a 
plateau which was sparsely 
dotted with pines and was 
knee-deep in luscious grass. 
From this point we had a good 
view both up and down the 
Lohit, and could see the village 
of Sama, which the intrepid 
explorer who concealed his 
identity under the pseudonym 
of “A. K.” had visited some 
thirty years previously. Here 
we halted, as I wished to test 
my rifle. Koko, the shikari, 
was the proud possessor of a 
Tibetan matchlock, which was 
considered the latest thing in 
arms by these primitive people, 
who usually hunt game with 
poisoned arrows, The accuracy 
of a modern rifle surprised 
them, and the coolies became 
quite jubilant at the prospect 
of meat, while I was glad to 
see them so confident that we 
should fall in with Takin. 
From this plateau we trav- 
elled for several miles along the 
steep grassy side of the valley, 


occasionally crossing a stream 
beside which a thicket of trees 
and shrubs was growing ; some- 
times we had to find our way 
over the face of an outcrop of 
rock, which necessitated the 
greatest care, as a slip would 
have meant an accident which 
might have had serious results 
in this out-of-the-way locality. 
At one place where we halted 
to rest the coolies, Koko per- 
formed some rites intended to 
propitiate the spirits who look 
after the interests of both hun- 
ters and wild animals. This 
performance consisted mainly 
in a lengthy and monotonous 
mumbling, and ended by strik- 
ing off the head of a fowl,— 
a sacrifice which would have 
shocked a Buddhist in any 
place where that religion was 
regarded as anything more 
than a mere name. When I 
was looking for Takin in 
Western China my shikari 
muttered incantations while 
he twisted up his garter; he 
then threw it down and en- 
deavoured to find out in which 
direction the herd had moved 
by examining the folds in 
which it fell. As we ascended 
the valley the hillside became 
more and more covered with 
trees. At first these were 
limited to strips of jungle 
lining the stream beds, but 
farther on the forest became 
thicker and more continuous. 
Rain now began to fall, and it 
did not cease until our return 
to Kahap a week later. We 
were soon walking over slip- 
pery, moss-covered boulders, 
through a dense forest of drip- 
ping evergreens. Now and then 
the path was blocked by an 
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enormous fallen tree, against 
which rough ladders of notched 
logs had been placed to enable 
the traveller to pass over it. 
Where these fallen trees lay in 
the direction of our road they 
formed, as we walked for a 
few yards along their slippery 
trunks, a welcome relief from 
continuous stumbling on the 
footpath. On the road the 
coolies found a bees’ nest, and 
at the cost of several stings 
obtained from it some watery 
and rather tasteless honey. At 
nightfall we reached a small 
cave under a huge boulder: 
this we enlarged by building 
a lean-to shelter of branches, 
and in it passed a fairly dry 
night. 

At daybreak we started 
again, finding both the road 
and the weather worse, if pos- 
sible, than before; in several 
places we were obliged to 
wade through the icy water 
of the river where it skirted 
the foot of a cliff. At one 
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Round about were many signs 
of the presence of the game in 
pursuit of which we had come, 
Outside the huts, skulls bear- 
ing their curious curved horns 
were lying; while within them, 
skins dried as hard as boards 
were stretched on bamboo 
frames; and strips of dried 
meat, some of which the shi- 
kari ate, were hanging on 
sticks over the ashes of a fire, 
I was told that at this hour 
the Takin would still be lying 
in the thick forest, and that 
they would not move eut into 
the open glades for two hours 
or more; so we sat down in 
the inadequate shelter of one 
of the huts, where with diffi- 
culty we found a dry corner 
through which the rain was 
not pouring. 

After waiting thus for an 
hour I could restrain my im- 
patience no longer, and, against 
Koko’s advice, we walked up- 
stream to the place where the 
Takin were expected to be 
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found. After going a few hun- 
dred yards, the shikari went 
to the riverside, where he 
climbed out on to a tree 
which overhung the water, 
and reported that he could 
see two Takin. I was all 
eagerness to catch my first 
sight of these animals, and 
climbed out after him. Some 
three hundred yards upstream, 
and on the opposite bank, I 
saw in a boulder-strewn clear- 
ing, between the forest and 
the river, two queer-looking 
yellowish beasts about the 
size of small cattle brows- 
ing on the young willow- 
bushes, This view of them 
was striking enough, seen from 


point the river flowed under 
a large snow bridge, and the 
fact that this old and dirty 
snow still remained at an alti- 
tude of less than 10,000 feet in 
the middle of summer testified 
to the size of the avalanche 
which had filled the valley 
with snow at this point some 
months earlier in the year: it 
had brought down large rocks 
and trees, which were still im- 
bedded in the lingering snow. 
In the afternoon the shikari 
and I pushed on as quickly 
as possible, leaving the loaded 
coolies to follow more slowly, 
and at about three o’clock 
we reached a clearing where 
some rude huts were standing. 
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a tree overhanging a rushing 
torrent with thick forest fram- 
ing the single clearing, while 
higher up, the precipitous sides 
of the valley were enveloped 
in clouds from which rain 
unoeasingly fell. What I had 
seen made me anxious to 
get @ nearer view as soon as 
possible, so we climbed back on 
to the river bank, where, mak- 
ing a wide circuit, and passing 
through a beautiful glade, 
knee-deep in grass, in which 
we saw many tracks of our 
game, we approached the river 
opposite to the spot on which 
we had seen the two animals, 
The wind, as is so often the 
case in these valleys where 
“the baffling mountain eddies 
chop and change,” was uncer- 
tain though hardly perceptible. 
We had caught sight of the 
two Takin through the forest 
between us and the river, and 
I was just examining them 
with my field - glasses, when 
they winded us and threw up 
their heads in our direction as 
all game animals do, The next 
thing I was aware of was the 
rush of a brown mass to the 
forest. Below the two Takin 
which we had at first seen, a 
herd of at least 200 had been 
standing in and around a hot 
spring, and on _ becoming 
alarmed had made for the 
forest. Believing that they 
might not return I was half 
inclined to fire, being urged to 
do so by Koko, and in that 
crowd I must have hit some- 
thing, but I decided that the 
opportunity was not a good 
one, as I wished to make cer- 
tain of securing a good pair of 
horns when I did fire. Still, it 


was with some misgivings that 
I saw the thick rhododendron 
forest engulf the last of the 
herd, and discerned their forms 
moving under the thick pine 
forest higher up the hillside. 
In this brief glimpse of them 
I had been struck by their 
great variety in colour, which 
varied from the yellowish 
hue I had at first seen to 
a very dark grey. Koko was 
of opinion that they would not 
return to the spring that even- 
ing, but that I might find 
them there next morning: 
however, I decided to remain 
watching, on the chance of 
their return, and we concealed 
ourselves behind a fallen tree. 
After waiting for half an hour 
we were able to distinguish 
dark forms moving in the pine 
forest behind the screen of 
rhododendrons, and presently 
a cow Takin came cautiously 
through the bushes inte the 
open; she stood and sniffed 
suspiciously, but, being re- 
assured, moved on; she was 
followed by others, each mov- 
ing very slowly and suspiciously, 
At about forty yards from the 
edge of the forest was the hot 
spring, which emitted a strong 
smell of sulphur. When the 
leading animal had reached 
this, she walked into it up to 
her knees and drank the water. 
She was speedily followed by 
others, and in their eagerness 
to reach the hot water those 
following later burst from the 
forest and broke into a clumsy 
gallop, until in a short time 
the spring was completely sur- 
rounded by a dense mass of 
Takin, so that it was difficult 
to select a good head to shoot 
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at. Soon three or four left 
the spring, and came to drink 
at some small trickles of hot 
water which were nearer to 
the river. Among these I 
chese what appeared to be a 
good one, and fired, on which 
the whole herd made off into 
the jungle and disappeared : it 
was wonderful in how short 
a time the awkward - looking 
animals succeeded in reaching 
the cover. The one I had fired 
at showed no sign of being 
struck, and I did not think it 
worth while to follow him 
through the thick forest so 
late in the evening. Koko 
then advised me to leave the 
place and return to our hut, 
saying that the Takin would 
not return that evening, but 
that they might come again 
next morning. However, I 
waited, and in a short time 
the same thing happened 
again: first an old female 
appeared hesitatingly, then a 
few more, until finally the 
whole herd was standing in 
and about the hot water. It 
was too dark to risk a shot, 
though I remained watching 
them till night fell, when we 
returned to our hut. 

We dried ourselves round 
the camp-fire, having made 
the hut more waterproof by 
placing some Takin skins on 
the roof, while Koko related 
adventures to me, and showed 
me the scars caused by a 
leopard which had mauled 
him. He was a professional 
hunter, and sold the skins and 
meat of the animals he shot, 
but his chief source of income 
was musk from the musk-deer. 
He had hunted them up to the 


borders of the wild Po country, 
the people of which, he told 
me, were accustomed to greet 
any stranger they met by 
rushing at him with a drawn 
sword before even attempting 
to ascertain his business, 

The next morning we were 
up before daylight, and in 
pouring rain went towards 
the hot spring. In the dim 
light we could see several 
Takin browsing on the willow- 
trees by the water, but it was 
too dark to distinguish them 
clearly, and we thought it best 
to get opposite to the spring 
where we expected to find the 
majority of the herd. Having 
reached this place, we waited 
until it was light enough to 
see distinctly. As the light 
became clearer, I discovered 
some more Takin on the edge 
of the river, about.a hundred 
yards farther upstream; and 
as they seemed to be larger 
than those we had seen before, 
we cautiously left our hiding- 
place, and entering the thick 
forest moved upstream until we 
arrived opposite to them, when 
we crawled towards the river 
again. Having decided that 
they were big enough to shoot, 
I fired at one, and heard the 
bullet strike him. Instead of 
making off into the forest with 
the rest, he plunged into the 
river that flowed between us, 
and stood still in the rushing 
water, at a distance of about 
thirty yards from us, when 
another shot laid him low, and 
he was carried down by the 
strong current until he was 
brought up against a stony 
island. I had been told by 
Koko that the animals would 
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not be seriously alarmed unless 
we walked about near the 
spring on the opposite bank ; 
if we did so they would smell 
our tracks and not return for 
several days, but if fired at 
from our bank they would not 
understand the cause of alarm, 
and would probably return in 
a short time. He therefore 
advised that if I shot one I 
should let it lie until I was 
ready to return to Kahap. 
Fortunately the body of the 
one I had killed was resting 
in shallow water close to the 
island, and could be secured 
without risk of frightening the 
herd away. But we had some 
difficulty in recovering it, being 
obliged to cross the foaming 
river by a slippery tree that 
happened to be lying across it. 
We then dragged the heavy 
body from the water on te the 
island, and, as Koko did not 
expect the herd to return, we 
commenced skinning it. Dur- 
ing this operation the coolies 
ate some of the raw liver. 
While we were thus engaged, 
and my rifle was lying some 
ten yards from me, I suddenly 
noticed a Takin walking non- 
chalantly towards us. I hur- 
riedly crawled tewards the 
rifle, but just as I reached it 
the Takin, then distant about 
thirty yards, noticed us for the 
first time, swung quickly round 
and galloped off. As he went 
I fired, and saw him stagger 
to the shot, but he disappeared 
over a low mound before I 
could shoot again. I hoped 
that I might get another shot 
as he came in sight after leav- 
ing this shelter, but as he did 
not appear we forded the part 


of the river between the island 
and the farther shore, and 
climbed to the top of the mound. 
At first we were puzzled at 
not seeing him, as it did not 
seem possible that such a large 
creature could remain hidden 
among the boulders, but after 
looking about a little we dis- 
covered him lying in a small 
dark cave under a rock. Koko 
became very excited, and begged 
me to shoot at once, as Takin 
were dangerous when wounded ; 
so I fired and killed him. With 
great difficulty we dragged him 
down to the river and across 
the water on to the island, and 
then continued skinning the 
two animals. The immature 
horns of this one were not so 
long as those of the first I had 
killed, but I was glad to have 
them, as they showed a differ- 
ent stage in the development of 
the horns, about the growth 
of which very little is known. 
While we were thus engaged, 
the herd returned twice to the 
spring, but seeing us, moved 
off at once. I had some mis- 
givings that our having walked 
up to this animal would have 
left a scent on the ground 
which might alarm the herd 
on its return; but as he had 
been wounded by my first shot, 
we had been bound to go and 
look for him. In the event, 
Koko’s advice proved to be to 
some extent sound, as during 
the afternoon some animals 
came to the place where we 
had walked, and when they 
smelt our tracks, wheeled 
sharply round and made for 


‘the forest ; but as this was at 


some distance from the spring, 
the greater part of the herd 
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had not been disturbed. The 
two beasts which I had shot 
were very yellow, and my 
shikari told me, wrongly as I 
afterwards found out, that this 
is the colour of the large males. 

The afternoon again found 
us at the same spot, and the 
large herd was as usual in and 
around the hot water. I had 
been disappointed with the 
horns of the two I had obtained 
in the morning, and was de- 
termined to secure one of the 
very large and bulky animals 
which I rightly guessed to be 
the old bulls, though their 
horns did not appear to be so 
good as those of some of 
their smaller companions. The 
colour of these larger animals 
was not so yellow as that of 
the younger males, nor was it 
so dark as that of the females 
or the immature young ones. 
There were two noticeably large 
bulls in the middle of the 
spring, but I found it very 
difficult to get a clear shot, 
as the herd was so closely 
huddled together that I never 
got a good view of either of 
them for sufficient time to 
allow of a steady aim. While 
I was lying thus concealed, 
something alarmed them, and 
they turned off towards the 
forest, all together as though 
they were being drilled; but 
they all stopped just before 
reaching the trees, apparently 
waiting for further orders. 
One of the large ones stood 
end on to me, and quite clear 
of the others, the steep slope 
of the ground giving me the 
length of his back and neck at 
which to aim. I took a steady 
shot, and he dropped like a log, 
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while the rest of the herd dis- 
appeared into the forest, and 
I afterwards found that the 
bullet had broken his spine 
just behind the head. I was 
of course anxious to cross the 
river to examine my trophy at 
once, but thought it wiser to 
leave him, as I had already 
seen how keen their sense of 
smell was. 

I had shot one large, and 
two smaller males; one of the 
latter had good horns, while 
the other was interesting as 
having the horns long but 
without the curve at the base 
which is developed later. I was 
now anxious to obtain a speci- 
men of a female; we therefore 
remained where we were, and 
after some time the herd re- 
turned. They did not take 
any notice of their dead com- 
rade, and were soon standing 
in the spring as before. I 
remained a long time watching 
them with my glasses. Then 
a@ female left the spring and 
came down to the fresh water 
of the river; she was distant 
only about thirty yards, and 
gave an easy shot. At the 
sound of the rifle the herd 
retired into the forest, but I 
was surprised to see that, owing 
to the noise of the rushing 
water, some of the animals 
which were a couple of hundred 
yards upstream, in the bed of 
the river, had not heard my 
shot. I then moved through the 
forest and came out on to the 
river bank opposite to them, 
but did not fire, as the horns 
did not appear to be better than 
those I had already obtained. 
I remained in the rain watching 
these animals till dark, when I 
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returned home, leaving the two 
beasts I had just killed lying 
on the opposite bank. On our 
return to camp, all hands 
were turned on to clean the 
skins of the two animals which 
had been brought in during the 
morning. Our dinner con- 
sisted of steaks and marrow 
bones of Takin, which proved 
very good,—as did the wild 
strawberries, of which we had 
picked a quantity. We had 
made parts of our hut water- 
tight by spreading on the out- 
side of it the skins which we 
had found lying at the camp 
on our arrival, and we spent 
a fairly dry and cheery even- 
ing in spite of the incessant 
rain. 

The next morning we were, 
as usual, up before daylight, 
and moved towards the spring, 
where I spent a very long time 
in watching the herd. I did 
not wish to fire unless I could 
get one of the very large 
animals, and this was difficult 
owing to the manner in which 
the herd huddled together. It 
was, however, a fascinating 
pastime to observe the erea- 
tures from so short a distance 
with a good telescope. They 
were hustling one another 
about in the water, as many 
as could find room standing in 
it, and occasionally drinking 
@ little, while those on the out- 
skirts of the crowd were trying 
to push their way forward. 
Frequently they would butt 
at each other, and I saw one 
precocious calf tossed above 
the backs of the herd by an 
old bull. Around the spring 
others were walking about. 
All vegetation had long ago 
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been eaten from the clearing. 
I was now able to examine the 
colour of the Takin carefully, 
and found, by comparing them 
with those I had shot, that the 
young ones, when quite small, 
are of a very dark grey; the 
females are also grey but not 
of so dark a shade; the adult 
males turn yellow; while the 
very old bulls again become 
darker. The legs of all are 
darker in colour than the body, 
while the top of the withers is 
much lighter. A few of the 
animals were browsing on trees 
at the edge of the olearing, 
but I think that they must 
generally feed at night, as 
I twice found them browsing 
in the forest before daylight. 
After we had watched them for 
some time, a very large one 
left the spring, and gave me a 
clear shot as he stood broad- 
side on at the edge of the 
forest. On my firing he swung 
round very suddenly, as though 
knocked round by the shock of 
the bullet, and disappeared into 
the cover. From his action 
I felt sure that he had been 
mortally wounded, and, indeed, 
the next day we picked him up 
within ten yards of the plaee 
where he had been struck. 
As the animals never ventured 
many yards from the forest, it 
was important to shoot them 
dead, as there would be small 
chance of a second shot at a 
wounded one. At midday I 
returned to eamp, and again 
spent the evening in watching 
the herd, but without firing a 
shot. This afternoon our camp 
was visited by a dog, which 
surprised us, as the nearest 
village was Kahap, two days’ 
M 
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march distant. Koko said 
that some other hunters must 
have come into the valley in 
pursuit of the Takin, and the 
next morning we saw the smoke 
of their fire up a side valley. 
I therefore determined to bring 
in the animals which were lying 
dead on the opposite side of the 
river, and return to Kahap. 
Starting at daylight, we went 
towards our usual watching- 
place. On the way I came on 
a single Takin feeding on 
the forest bushes on the other 
side of the river. In the 
dim light he looked very big, 
so I decided to wait opposite 
to him until it should be suffi- 
ciently light to see clearly. As 
the light increased, he favoured 
me by moving out into thinner 
forest, until he emerged on to 
@ grassy spot which jutted out 
into the river. I fired, and he 
fell, and I was considering how 
I could cross the river, when he 
rose and disappeared into the 
thick curtain of willows, giving 
me only time to send a hur- 
riedly-aimed shot after him. It 
was impossible to cross the river 
at the point where we were, as 
it was both too deep and too 
swift, while the only crossing- 
place was a quarter of a 
mile downstream. We hurried 
there, and crossed the deeper 
part by a fallen tree, off which, 
to the amusement of the shi- 
kari and owing to my clumsy 
boots, I fell. We then forded 
through the shallows and has- 
tened up the left bank of the 
stream. On the way we passed 
a female with a young one, 
which seemed to take very 
little notice of us. Having 
reached the place where I had 
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dropped my beast, I could find 
no trace of blood, neither could 
any tracks be found in the 
jungle which he had entered. 
We now remained on the bank 
of the stream on which the 
hot spring was situated, and 
moved up to where the dead 
beasts were lying beside it, 
As we approached we saw a 
few Takin in the hot water, 
but the bulk of the herd was 
not there. While we were 
watching them from a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards, we 
saw three or four much nearer 
and walking towards us. We 
remained perfectly still, being 
partially concealed by bushes, 
and they walked right up to us 
quite unsuspiciously. I saw by 
their colour and the small size 
of their horns that they were 
all females. When the nearest 
had approached to within a 
distance of eight or ten feet 
of us she suddenly noticed us, 
and giving a curious grunt, a 
snort of alarm, made off. I had 
already shot five of the animals, 
but, considering how rare the 
Takin is, I thought I might 
shoot one of these—the last 
chance I should get,—and I 
fired, killing the largest. We 
then moved to the spring, and 
found one of our large males 
lying by the water, another 
just inside the forest, and the 
female by the river where I 
had shot her. The ground 
around the spring, which I 
now was on for the first time, 
was trampled down by. the 
nightly visits of the herd, 
and resembled a farm - yard. 
In several places around the 
spring rough conical shelters 
had been made which would 
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just conceal one man: the 
native hunters crouch in these 
and shoot the Takin with 
poisoned arrows at very short 
range. I was told that a 
well-placed arrow will kill one 
of them before it can travel 
twenty yards. The people 
cut away a little of the meat 
around the arrow wound, where 
the poison is in greater quan- 
tity, but the rest of the meat 
is considered good. 

The largest of the beasts 
which I had shot measured 
534 inches in height at the 
shoulder, and was 78 inches 
long, including the short tail. 
The best pair of horns measured 
20} inches, but these did not 
belong to the oldest and largest 
animal, whose horns were very 
much worn down. The shape 
of the Takin is peculiar, the 
back sloping down at a steep 
angle from the high withers 
to the tail; the neck is 
thick and strong; the nose is 
of a pronounced Roman type, 
rather like that of an Indian 
goat, which gives the profile a 
curious appearance; the legs 
are short and stout, with very 
large hoofs. After taking care- 
ful measurements of the dead 
beasts, I left the coolies, 
whom I had brought from 
the camp for the purpose, to 
skin the carcases, while I with 
the shikari moved on upstream. 
We walked for about a mile 
over very rough ground, mostly 
through dense dripping rhodo- 
dendron forest, where regular 
paths were worn by the pass- 
ing of the herd; but we saw 
no more of them, except one 
or two which were moving 
about on the cliffs a thousand 


feet above us. Koko told me 
that on the last occasion on 
which he visited this place, 
about three weeks previously, 
he had seen two bears; he also 
told me that the beautiful 
tragopan and another species 
of pheasant were to be found 
here, but I saw no signs of 
them or of other game. We 
then returned to the spring 
and completed the skinning 
operations, after which we 
washed in the spring, the 
water of which was quite warm 
and smelt strongly of sulphur. 
Much to the surprise of one of 
the men, the action of the sul- 
phurous water turned a silver 
ring he was wearing to a golden 
colour, but I assured him that 
it would soon turn to silver 
again. I was not able to take 
the carcases back to Kahap for 
the villagers, as the coolies 
were all fully loaded with horns 
and skins, so they threw them 
into the river and covered them 
with stones, saying that the 
meat would keep good in this 
way until they could return 
from Kahap to bring it in. 
The whole afternoon was spent 
in cleaning the skins, a task 
rendered difficult by the pour- 
ing rain, which made the air so 
damp that they could not dry. 

Next morning I was up early 
to see whether the Takin had 
come back, though Koko as- 
sured me that my doing so was 
useless, as we had walked all 
round the spring, and that this 
would prevent them from re- 
turning for some days. The 
shikari proved to be right, and 
I saw no more of them. 

We then commenced our 
return journey by the same 
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difficult path, and again in 
pouring rain. As I was soaked 
to the skin, I pushed on ahead 
of the coolies with one servant, 
hoping to get a large fire lit in 
the cave to dry ourselves and 
warm olies on their ar- 
rival. ¢ had no matches, 
and spent a chilly hour in the 
cave trying to light the fire 
with a flint and steel and a 
piece of damp tinder ; but, being 
unsuccessful, we were obliged 
to await the arrival of the 
coolies, whose experience led 
them to take more care to 
keep their tinder dry. Even 
after the tinder was glowing 
it appeared impossible to raise 
a fire from it, as the constant 
rain had made every stick of 
wood dripping wet. But the 
coolies found a piece of bamboo 
which they pared down with a 
knife until they obtained dry 
shavings, and from these a 
flame was soon obtained. We 
eamped that night at the cave, 
and next day reached Kahap. 
Here at last the spell of rain 
broke and we had a hot sunny 
day. I took this opportunity 
to do my best for the skins, 
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and rested a day while every- 
one in the village was occupied 
in eleaning them; but the 
weather had been too much 
for them: all went bad in the 
next few days, and I was 
obliged to throw them away. 

Takin are found in several 
parts of China, and I had spent 
a fruitless week in pursuit of 
them near Tachienlu, though, 
to judge by the tracks which I 
saw, they must be very plenti- 
ful there at certain times of 
the year. They are also 
found in Bhutan, farther to the 
west. The word “Takin” is 
the name given to them by the 
tribes of Mishmis who dwell on 
the Assam border, and through 
whom they first became known 
to Europeans. 

I was sorry to see the last 
of Koko, who was a good and 
willing shikari, and had enabled 
me to secure these much-desired 
horns: he accompanied me fer 
two days up to the Mishmi 
frontier, whence I passed into 
Assam, well content with 
having obtained the first tro- 
‘phies of Takin brought from 
this region. 
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THE AFFAIR AT MONTROSE: 


A NAVAL FOOTNOTE TO THE ’45. 


EVERYBODY knows how a 
fleet was captured by French 
cavalry; it is not, perhaps, 
such common knowledge that 
the Highland clans once took 
a British sloop of war. 


On the 16th of August 1745 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. John 
Byng, who was to be shot 
some years later in order to 
encourage his fellows, hoisted 
his flag on the Royal Sovereign, 
then lying at the Nore. Events 
were moving fast in Scotland 
at this time. Charles Edward 
had landed in that country 
with a small following a fort- 
night before: the standard had 
been raised among the heather 
at the head of Loch Shiel; and 
already he was in nominal 
command of a _ considerable 
army of the clans. Meanwhile, 
at Dunkirk across the sea, the 
Earl Marischal waited with a 
force of refugees and French 
regulars for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to follow his prince. 

At first these things were 
not taken very seriously in 
London. Toward the end of 
September, however, there came 
the news of Prestonpans; and 
the situation was suddenly seen 
to be grave. It was realised 
that at all costs the Earl 
Marischal, whose foree was 
greatly exaggerated by rumour, 
must not be allowed to land 
his regulars in Forfar or Fife. 
Byng was therefore ordered to 
sail north and take over the 
blockade already ostensibly es- 


tablished along the Scottish 
coast; and by the 22nd of 
October we find the Rear- 
Admiral, with his flag in the 
Gloucester, a 50-gun ship, lying 
to off the mouth of the Tyne, 
and in communication with 
Marshal Wade, then inactive 
in Newcastle. 

The other ships with Byng or 
already on the station included 
the Ludlow Castle, 44, Captain 
Rodney (afterwards the con- 
queror of Don Langara and de 
Grasse), the Milford, 44, Cap- 
tain Hanway, the Hazard, Foz, 
and Tryal, sloops, and several 
tenders and smaller vessels. 
The force was inadequate and 
badly found ; some of the ships 
were old and nearly all were 
foul; and Byng was seriously 
hampered by the want of some 
more small brigs or sloops that 
would float in the Scottish 
harbours at all states of the 
tide. He was continually 
urging the Admiralty to send 
him four additional sleops, 
which they had promised, but 
which never arrived. The 
weather all this season was 
detestable: there blew a suc- 
cession of gales with occasional 
heavy snow; and Byng re- 
ported at one time that out of 
thirty-two days at sea he was 
only able to keep in touch of 
the coast during six of them: 
for the rest he was struggling 
under reefed courses, and some- 
times the main topsail, to 
regain his station. 

On the 24th of Odotober, 
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when he was off St Abb’s 
Head, he fell in with the 
Hazard, sloop of war, convoy- 
ing two transports with 600 
men from Helvoetsluys to the 
Tyne. The wind blowing at 
that time strong from the 
south, he ordered these ships to 
put into Berwick, only four or 
five leagues away, as he desired 
the use of the Hazard as soon 
as possible. He then proceeded 
on his way to Leith Road, 
where she was to rejoin him. 

At Leith the Rear-Admiral’s 
troubles began. Edinburgh 
was full of the wildest rumours, 
and it was very difficult to get 
any definite news of the rebels: 
it was only known that they 
were already marching on the 
border, and were also very 
busy in the east coast ports. 
In spite of the English cruisers 
a number of Dunkirk priva- 
teers, some of them ships of 
considerable size, managed to 
run in and out of Dundee, 
Arbroath, and Montrose almost 
as they liked. Montrose, lying 
as it did farthest north of the 
three, and possessing also a 
remarkable land-locked har- 
bour, was peculiarly suited to 
Jacobite designs ; and no sooner 
was Byng arrived in Leith 
Road than he was told a 
strange story of happenings in 
and about the little port. 

It seemed that one day in 
mid-October a certain loyal 
gentleman of Edinburgh jour- 
neyed to Montrose on business 
of hisown. The town was not 
at that time occupied by any 
Jacobite troops, but in a tavern 
there he fell in with three 
strangers whom he took to be 
rebels. They were gentlemen 
of his own class, and one of 
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them was engaged in writing a 
letter. The loyalist’s suspicions 
were, in fact, correct — the 
strangers were Jacobites ; and, 
being Jacobites, were naturally 
credulous, garrulous, and im- 
prudent. It was not long 
before the loyalist, who, on the 
other hand, must have been an 
astute person, had extracted 
some most interesting news 
from them. . 

They told him that they had 
arrived on the 7th of the month 
in a French privateer. With 
them had come four other 
gentlemen, including an ac- 
credited French ambassador to 
Charles Edward, who had since 
gone forward to join the High- 
land army. The privateer had 
further landed at Montrose 
24 or 28 hundred stand of arms 
and two large chests, each a 
yard long, half a yard high, and 
two feet broad, which were full 
of money. These sinews of war 
were sent off to Prince Charles 
on the following day by way 
of Brechin, and the privateer 
then departed. Another ship, 
with more arms, was expected 
shortly. Nor was thisall. The 
gentleman who was writing the 
letter was so indiscreet as to 
confess that it was addressed 
to Lord Keith, the Earl Mari- 
schal, to urge him to sail at 
once, for the coast was clear. 
There were 20,000 troops (so 
these Jacobites affirmed) ready 
to embark at Dunkirk and 
Ostend, and the Ear] Marischal 
himself was already on board 
ship with 3000 men, waiting 
for this very letter of advice 
then in the artiele of composi- 
tion in the tavern at Montrose. 

The Edinburgh gentleman, 
having acquired this startling 
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information, made an excuse 
and fled back, in something of 
a panic, to the quarters he 
occupied in the town. He 
seems to have known few or 
none of the inhabitants of the 
place, for the person in whom 
he eventually chose to confide 
was his landlady! ‘ England,” 
he told her, “in all probability 
would be ruined, for he had 
discovered the most hellish plot 
that ever was contrived.” The 
landlady, happily for him, was 
loyal ; and having sworn to keep 
his name a secret, she hurried 
off with the news to certain 
well-affected magistrates and 
other notables in Montrose. 
From them it filtered down in 
course of time to Edinburgh 
and Rear-Admiral Byng. 

Byng, meanwhile, had his 
hands full of other matters. 
The rebel proselytisers, for one 
thing, were very busy about 
the mainland, and their methods 
smelt so strongly of dragooning 
as to arouse his wrath. Soon 
after his arrival he forwarded 
to the Lords of the Admiralty 
a copy of a Jacobite pro- 
clamation, which began as 
follows :— 


“We Alexander Earl of Kellie, 
Collonel of Foot and Governour of the 
Shires of Fife and Kinross, appointed 
by his Royal Highness Charles, etc., 
Do herebye order you, the Magis- 
trates of the Borough of Anstruther 
Wester, to Levie and appoint Five 
Sufficient men for Bearing Arms to 
serve His Maj” King James, and 
send them to us at our headq’rs at 
the Burgh of Perth or elsewhere, 
immediately upon receipt of this; 
And this you are to do upon the 
pain of Military Execution to be 
done against your persons and 
effects, etc. . . .” 


Such affairs, however, fell 
more properly under the cog- 


nisance of the military authori- 
ties. Greater concern was 
caused the Rear- Admiral by the 
attitude of some of these 
authorities themselves. Being 
so short of small craft, he had 
ordered the Ursula tender, then 
lying at Berwick, to join him 
at once, and learnt in reply that 
General Handasyde, command- 
ing in the town, refused to let 
her go. 


“T have done all in my power 
[wrote Lieutenant Bolitho of the 
Ursula] to get the ship to sea, but no 
pilot will take charge of her, the 
General has used me very ill, and 
dares me to go and join you,—not- 
withstanding his threats I will make 
use of the first opportunity... . 
Hesays ... if To refuse to go 
with the transports to Newcastle and 
they miscarry in the Passage, I shall 
be hang’d; I am much surprised 
with this haughty behaviour of his, 
a language that I was never before 
used to, but I have gave him to 
understand, that by obeying your 
orders he can’t hurt me.... 


The problem of Byng’s scarc- 
ity of ships was aggravated 
by the fact that some of the 
few he had were unseaworthy. 
The Hazard was in a wretched 
condition, nearly twelve months 
foul. Of the Ursula tender, 
when she did join him, Byng 
wrote that she was so rotten 
that she could not bear the 
weight of her cannon on deck, 
and so leaky that, in the opinion 
of several carpenters who had 
been to examine her, only her 
sheathing kept her afloat. Ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Bolitho, 
her bows were “ miserable bad,” 
while he was the recipient of 
almost daily manifestoes from 
his crew on the subject of her 
dangerous condition. On the 
top of these troubles came the 
casting away of the Fox near 
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Dunbar, and the disappearance 
of the Tryal for so long that 
the Rear-Admiral supposed her 
to be alse lost. Again he wrote 
to the Admiralty for the pro- 
mised sloops— “the Hazard,” 
he said, “cannot do it all.” 
Byng seems to have strug- 
gled on vigorously enough 
against his difficulties. Lying 
himself in Leith Road in the 
Gloucester, in daily communi- 
cation with the Admiralty in 
London and the military au- 
thorities in Newcastle and 
Berwick, he had the rest of 
his squadron strung up the 
coast te the northward — one 
ship in the Tay, another off 
Arbroath, a third off Montrose. 
The weather continued ter- 
rible; and again and again 
these vessels were blown in a 
few hours such a distance 
from their station as it took 
them days to recover. On the 
6th of November the Hazard 
rejoined the Rear- Admiral, 
and was at once sent to re- 
port to Captain Rodney, then 
cruising near Montrose, and 
inform him that there were 
certain French Doggers storm- 
bound in that port and in 
Stonehive which it would be 
well for him to destroy. If 
the Hazard failed to meet the 
Indlow Castle she was to 
carry out these orders on her 
own account; going first, if 
possible, into Montrose, where, 
in addition to destroying the 
shipping, she was to spike 
six 9-pdrs. reported to be in 
battery on the south shore. 
These guns were believed to 
be manned by French artillery- 
men; for the second privateer 
of which the guileless Jacobites 
had spoken to our Edinburgh 


loyalist had in fact sailed into 
the port on the 30th of Octo. 
ber, and had landed men and 
ammunition there. 

The Hazard was a small 
ship-rigged sloop of war of 
some 250 tons. She was armed 
with ten 6-pdrs. and 14 swivels. 
Her captain was Thomas Hill; 
her lieutenant Michael Burges; 
and she carried nominally a 
crew of 110 men. Her com- 
plement seems to have been 
almost full, but the great 
majority of the men were 
newly pressed, and were 
regarded as untrustworthy. 
Captain Hill had previously 
given satisfaction to his su- 
periors, and had recently been 
in receipt of a letter from the 
Admiralty thanking him for 
his activity against the rebels, 

Failing to meet with the 
Indlow Castle, which was blown 
off the coast about this time, 
the Hazard bore up for Mon- 
trose without delay, and suc- 
ceeded in entering the harbour 
on the 9th or 10th of Novem- 
ber. Roughly quadrilateral in 
shape, this harbour is as land- 
locked as it is possible for it to 
be. The only entrance is a 
narrow channel in the S.E, 
corner, between the south shore 
and the heel of the little sandy 
peninsula on which the town 
itself is built. The basin within 
is three miles across at its widest 
part. Just inside the entrance 
lies the little island of Inch- 
brayock, between which and 
the north shore is a deep- 
water channel scoured by the 
South Esk river, which pours 
inte the harbour opposite the 
mouth. Although at spring 
ebbs there are 18 feet of water 
over the bar, a great part of 
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the basin itself practically dries 
out at low water. It possesses 
one other serious disadvantage. 
So tremendous is the set of the 
tide, both in and out, through 
the narrow entrance, that noth- 
ing short of a small gale of 
wind will carry a ship against 
it; to which must be added 
the fact that the prevailing 
winds on that coast are from 
the E. and S.E., or dead into 
the harbour mouth. Captain 
Hill seems to have made his 
way in without much diffi- 
culty: getting out (as we shall 
see) he was to find a very 
different matter. 

Whether or no there had at 
any time been French artillery- 
men in the battery, there were 
none now; nor were there mili- 
tary of any kind in the town. 
In the basin were several 
storm-bound vessels, one or two 
of them coasters of a fair size. 
On these Hill at once set to 
work, but his progress was not 
a little retarded by the fact 
that only twelve of his people 
could be trusted not to desert 
as soon as they were put 
ashore. He selected a vessel 
called the Owner’s Goodwill, 
belonging to the port, as the 
receptacle of such stores and 
ship’s fittings as he intended 
to take away; and into her 
hold, in the first instance, were 
tumbled the cannon and ear- 
riages from the battery. He 
then set about dismantling the 
other ships in the harbour, 
striking their yards and top- 
masts and sending these, with 
their sails, anchors, and cables, 
on board the Owner’s Goodwill. 
With such limited resources in 
men, however, all this took 
time; and Hill’s difficulties 


were inereased by the short, 
dark days and the badness of 
the weather. He records how 
it snowed heavily at times, 
while an almost continual gale 
seems to have blown from the 
EK. or 8.E. But by the 15th, 
after less than a week’s labour, 
he had completely unrigged a 
brig and a sloop, set fire to 
them, and destroyed them ; and 
his exiguous working - party 
was busy on the remaining 
smaller craft. 

On this day there came out 
to the Hazard a young gentle- 
man named Thomas Hope. He 
told Hill that at Brechin, ten 
miles inland from Montrose, 
there was a force of 400 
Highlanders, whe had come 
from Perth expressly to drive 
away or capture the Hazard. 
They had with them at that 
time no more than three small 
cannon; and this lack of ar- 
tillery may have delayed their 
operation, for they did not ap- 
pear in Montrose for several 
days more. But Hill had now 
every reason for beating an 
early retreat—the more so as 
he may about this time have 
learnt that his communications 
by sea were in danger. The 
Indlow Castle and Milford 
were still far away, struggling 
with the gales; and a man who 
seems to have been acting as 
a loyalist spy, by name John 
Robertson, factor to Archibald 
Scott, Laird of Ross, sent in 
information that several French 
ships were expected almost im- 
mediately by the Jacobites in 
Montrose. These ships, in fact, 
were Dunkirk privateers, one 
mounting as many as thirty-six 
guns, which were bringing over 
Lord John Drummond's regi- 
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ment and baggage. But Hill, 
if he did receive the news at 
this date, was determined to 
finish the work on hand, al- 
though it had already taken 
up far more time than either 
Byng or he had contemplated. 
The Hazard’s men therefore 
continued their labours of de- 
struction and removal; while 
the sloop, lying at anchor near 
the harbour entrance, within 
musket -shot of either shore, 
kept an anxious eye upon the 
town and her guns run out 
ready for action. So passed 
another five days of thick and 
bitterly inclement weather; and 
still there came no sign from 
the enemy. 

But in Montrose itself there 
were now felt the beginnings 
of a panic. It was soon known 
that the wild Highlanders were 
at Brechin; and that there 
might be no doubt about it, 
there was found one morning 
fastened to the town cross a 
proclamation, signed by James 
Carnegy Arbuthnot, Deputy 
Lord-Lieutenant for the county 
of Angus (Forfar), threatening 
all sorts of penalties to any one 
who had dealings with “Thomas 
Hill, Commander of one of the 
Usurper’s Sloops of War.” The 
unhappy people of Montrose 
replied by a petition addressed 
to Byng and General Guest, 
begging for some troops to 
protect them, and paying a 
compliment to “the extra- 
ordinary care and diligence of 
Captain Hill.” The latter for- 
warded this petition to the 
Rear-Admiral, but, needless to 
say, nothing came of it. Ata 
time when there seemed to be 
scarcely enough troops to stop 
the Pretender, there were none 


to be spared to garrison obscure 
little Scottish towns. 

These things seem to have 
happened on the 19th. By the 
morning of the 21st Hill’s task 
was at last finished. All the 
ships in the port that were 
not burnt were totally un- 
rigged and gutted of every- 
thing. It may be that the 
captain intended to burn them 
all before he left, but there 
proved to be no time for that. 
In the course of the day the 
Owner’s Goodwill, crowded with 
spars and stores, was hauled 
out into the channel and pre- 
pared for sea. Her master, 
another Arbuthnot, was ordered 
to burn a flare during the night 
if he heard the rebels arriving 
in the town. All was ready 
for weighing at high water 
(10 A.M.) on the 22nd. But 
now it was too late. During 
the night the wind, which for 
some hours had been blowing 
favourably from the west, 
veered round and blew hard 
from the §.S.E., right into the 
harbour mouth ; and, what was 
more serious, the Highlanders 
from Brechin, strongly rein- 
forced, had marched into the 
town. 

If the master of the Owner's 
Goodwill heard the noise of 
their arrival, he burnt no flare. 
With dawn the Jacobites took 
cover among the houses; and 
from the sloop the little town 
looked as quiet and empty as 
it had been the night before. 
Only the unfavourable wind 
and the big sea visible beyond 
the bar must have caused Hill 
some anxiety. Between eight 
and nine o’clock the yawl was 
hoisted out to take the northern 
mail ashore. She was manned 
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by a midshipman, Bruce, and 
four sailors; and no sooner 
had they stepped upon the 
beach below the town than a 
sharp volley of musketry was 
fired into them. They ran for 
the boat again: but one sailor 
was killed and another badly 
wounded ; and as to return to 
the sloop short-handed against 
the tremendous tide that was 
then setting in would have 
meant a long row under fire, 
Bruce and the two remaining 
men surrendered and were 
carried off into Montrose, 

Hill at once attempted re- 
prisals. Another boat was 
got out to carry a spring to 
the south shore, so that the 
Hazard’s broadside could be 
brought to bear on the town. 
The captain, however, had 
counted without the tide. As 
soon as his ship came side on 
to the mass of water rushing 
through the narrow gut, the 
anchor came home and she 
drove on shore, She was soon 
warped off again; but it was 
plain that she must lie with 
the stream and not across it; 
and this position only per- 
mitted her stern-chasers to 
bear on the enemy. The 
latter’s artillery had not ap- 
parently arrived with the in- 
fantry; and for the present 
the contest was no more than 
an innocuous duel between 
their musketry and the sloop’s 
two guns. Both sides seem to 
have made uncommonly bad 
practice, for not a soul was 
hurt. 

Toward noon, when the 
Hazard should have weighed 
and proceeded to sea, a whole 
gale was blowing dead into 
the harbour, and it was clear 


she could do nothing against 
it. By this time the rebels 
had taken possession of the 
Owner’s Goodwill. Every small 
boat in the basin had been 
destroyed; but about the time 
the Hazard’s yawl left with 
the mails Arbuthnot had also 
gone ashore, in ignorance, as 
he said, of the Highlanders’ 
arrival, He was immediately 
seized and obliged to take a 
boat’s crew of them back to 
his ship, where they found not 
only a surfeit of spars and 
cables, for which they had 
little use, but also the six 
9-pdrs. from the battery, which 
were just what they wanted. 
Getting the pieces ashore again, 
however, may well have been a 
difficult and tedious business, 
for they were both short of 
boats, and little used to such 
tasks; and they were occupied 
with it for many hours to come. 
So passed the first day of the 
attack. 

The greater part of the next 
day, the 23rd, proceeded along 
equally uneventful lines. The 
wind blew harder than ever, so 
that the Hazard was obliged 
to strike her topmasts, while 
egress from the harbour was 
more than ever out of the ques- 
tion. The desultory cannonade 
from her guns (alternately the 
pairs in the bows and stern, 
as she swung with the tide) 
was answered by an equally 
desultory musketry fire from 
the Jacobites, who were still 
busy transporting their cap- 
tured cannon back on to the 
south shore. But about four 
in the afternoon, when the 
early winter night was closing 
in, a ship under English colours 
came into view round the Ness, 
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the headland outside the har- 
bour mouth. She evidently in- 
tended to come in; and with 
the easterly gale behind her 
she was able to stem the tide, 
which was then approaching 
the slack ef the ebb. Believing 
her to belong to the port, Hill 
ran up the signal for all mas- 
ters of merehantmen to come 
aboard; and as she made no 
reply, but continued to move 
up the ehannel, the Hazard’s 
pinnace, manned and armed, 
was hoisted out. But it was 
now observed from the sloop’s 
main-top, that the Highlanders, 
to the number of 300 or 400, 
were running down toward the 
stranger along both shores, 
waving and cheering. The 
pinnace, which had just set 
off, was at once recalled; and 
the Hazard fired a shot or two 
at the newcomer, which then 
came to anchor under a point 
of sand and hauled in so that 
only her masts were visible. 

It was now nearly dark. 
Nothing further happened until 
about eight o’clock, when the 
spy Robertson somehow found 
his way on board the Hazard 
with the information that the 
strange vessel was one of the 
expected Dunkirk privateers, 
having on board some artillery 
and part of Lord John Drum- 
mond’s regiment of foot. These 
were now at work getting the 
guns on shore. It may also 
have been through this Robert- 
son that Hill received a letter 
from his captured midshipman, 
enclosing a second communica- 
tion signed by the rebel leaders, 
Erskine and Farrier. 

“Tf you use any Uncivility to the 


town,” wrote Bruce, “he [Farrier] 
will use us poor prisoners bad... , 


I understand from friends they had 
much rather you would go out, as 
they don’t incline bloodshed. . . .” 


The enclosure, while contra- 
dicting flatly this last state- 
ment, was brief and to the 
point :— 

“‘ Srr,—If you fire any more on the 
innocent people of Montrose, wee are 


resolved to hang your men which wee 
have in custody in your sight. 


Davip Farrier. 
Jo. ERSKINE. 
To Capt. Hr of his Majty’s 
Sloop the Hazard.” 

It may be doubted whether 
the Highlanders had ever the 
remotest intention of carrying 
out this threat. Hill, if he 
received it at this time, took 
no notice of it, but continued 
to throw an occasional round- 
shot into the town. Bruce and 
the other two prisoners were, 
as a matter of fact, by now 
in Brechin. 

All that night the crew of 
the Hazard remained under 
arms, expecting an attack ; 
but none was delivered. The 
gale began to abate, and before 
long had fallen to a fresh 
breeze. With the dawn (Sun- 
day, 24th) it was seen that the 
enemy had raised a battery 
among the sandhills on the 
south shore, and the Hazard’s 
bow guns at once opened on 
this, drawing a brisk reply. 
In an hour they had dis- 
mounted two of the rebel’s 
guns, and silenced the rest, 
which were withdrawn to a 
seeond position prepared for 
them in rear of the first. 
Another battery now disclosed 
its presence in the shelter of 
houses and corn-stacks on the 
north side, and as the time of 
high-water was approaching 
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Hill got ready to run the 
gauntlet out to sea. But his 
luck was gone. The wind 
dwindled away to nothing, 
and the pilots—there were 
three on board—declared that 
the slack would not last long 
enough to carry the Hazard 
through the gut, even with 
the use of her sweeps; and 
that with the ebb she would 
inevitably be “satt” upon the 
Annet rocks, when every one 
on board would perish. Tow- 
ing and warping were held 
to be equally impracticable, on 
account of the enemy’s small- 
arm fire. There was nothing 
for it but to wait and pray 
for a west wind. 

All that afternoon the bom- 
bardment of the sloop eon- 
tinued, nor did darkness bring 
any intermission. She suffered 
no casualties, but it is prob- 
able that the rebels aimed 
largely at her spars and rig- 
ging, which were seriously cut 
about. She made what reply 
she could, but it is not likely 
that her two pieces did much 
damage. About nine o’clock a 
fresh westerly breeze sprang 
up, and Hill was in hopes he 
could make a push to get out 
with the next high tide about 
midnight. At ten, however, it 
fell stark calm once more. At 
eleven no fewer than three 
fresh batteries opened on the 
Hazard—two from the south 
shore and a third from 
the north. The last, which 
mounted four 6-pdrs., and 
was only a musket-shot from 
the sloop, galled her severely. 
There were now in all sixteen 
pieces firing into her; and as 
she had still no more than her 
two bow or stern guns which 


would bear in reply, Hill 
ordered his men below. 
Throughout the night the 
harbour was lit up by the 
flashes of the rebel guns as 
they pounded the unfortunate 
Hazard, lying dark and silent 
in midstream. With the morn- 
ing she was found to be little 
better than a wreck. Not a 
man had been hurt down in 
the hold; but several of her 
guns had been struck from 
their carriages, her upper 
works were smashed in splin- 
ters, her lower and top masts 
were wounded, and her rigging 
was cut to shreds. Variable 
breezes were now blowing in 
from the S. and E., and a 
heavy sea was tumbling on 
the bar, while the Jacobites 
were seen to be bringing a 
heavy gun down on to the 
sandhills abreast of the sloop. 
There seemed little hope for 
her now, but Hill announced 
that he would heave all his 
guns overboard before he sur- 
rendered. It would have been 
well for him if he had seen 
to it that this was done. It 
was afterwards one of the 
gravest causes of complaint 
against him that he had 
neither cut away his masts, 
wetted his powder, nor sunk 
his guns before he gave up the 
ship. One of his excuses was 
that he was afraid the rebels 
would give no quarter if he 
disabled her in that way; but 
this belief only grew up te- 
wards the end, for during the 
first days of the attack he 
seems to have been rather 
heedless of his real danger 
and over-sanguine of escape 
or relief. It was a fact that 
as soon as he heard of 
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the Highlanders gathering at 
Brechin he had written off 
to Byng, and again a few 
days later when he sent the 
Montrose petition ; and he was 
daily expecting either the 
Gloucester or Ludlow Castle 
to come to his help. Rodney, 
however, was still far away, 
and the Rear-Admiral could 
not leave Leith for want of 
a pilot. That he did not sail 
at once, pilot or no pilot, may 
be argued as an indication of 
those faults of character which 
were to ruin him utterly in 
later years. On the other 
hand, he had many things 
to think of besides the danger 
to the Hazard. He could not 
afford to run the risk of 
casting away his flagship 
when his meagre squadron 
was already so depleted, and 
he had written to Hill a 
short time before ordering him 
to return without delay, ig- 
norant apparently of the diffi- 
culties that officer had en- 
countered. On the whole, 
Byng cannot be blamed. The 
fault was that of Hill, who 
allowed excess of confidence to 
be suddenly transformed into 
a strange indecision that, to 
some eyes, bore an unhappy 
resemblance to pusillanimity. 
To return to Montrose... . 
About nine o’clock the enemy’s 
cannonade died away. <A 
white flag appeared over one 
of the batteries on the north 
shore, and a man came down 
to the water’s-edge and hailed 
the sloop, desiring that some 
one should be sent ashore to 
make terms, or the Hazard 
would be sunk at her mooring 
and quarter refused to her 
people. Doubtless the position 


of the ship seemed hopeless 
enough, and it may be that 
the pressed hands were becom- 
ing threatening, although noth- 
ing is said of this: it is only 
certain that by this time both 
officers and men had somehow 
acquired exaggerated notions 
of the Highlanders’ ferocity, 
and were quite ready to believe 
the “no quarter” story. At 
any rate, Hill ordered Lieu- 
tenant Burges and the car- 
penter, who is called by the 
strange name of Corneage 
(? Carnegy), to take the pin- 
nace and find out what the 
rebels wanted or would offer, 
These ambassadors were seen 
to land and disappear under 
escort behind the sandhills, 
Upon their fellows in the sloop 
there fell the disintegrating 
forces of reaction, idleness, and 
suspense ; while the Jacobites 
were busy putting the final 
touches to the emplacement 
for their heavy gun. For the 
first time for three days the 
harbour was empty of the 
noise of battle; and they could 
hear once more the tide run- 
ning out like a sluice, the big 
seas rolling on the bar, and the 
flutter of torn cordage against 
the masts. 

It was not long before the 
messenger reappeared with a 
letter, which the pinnace 
brought back to the Hazard. 
It was from the Lieutenant. 


“Srr [he wrote],—I am very safe 
here with Mr. Corneage, but cannot 
bring them to any other terms than 
the surrender of the ship and men, 
otherwise they will begin to fire. I 
will not comply without your con- 
sent. The Lord Lieutenant [James 
Arbuthnot, before-mentioned], as he 
says, has given his word of honour 
you shall be safe to come ashore to 
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treat, if you cannot agree with them 

you and I are safe to go aboard 
in, so I desire you to come ashore 

and bring the warrent officers. . . .” 


A council of war was now 
held in the captain’s cabin. 
There attended the pilots, 
Connack, Smith, and a third, 
Munro the doctor, Warren the 
boatswain, Bendall the gunner, 
Kinsman the mate, and Murphy 
the purser. It was at once 
clear that the general opinion 
was in favour of surrender. 
There remained the question of 
what was to be done with the 
Hazard, Solong as her flag was 
flying and help was expected, 
it was natural to wish to pre- 
serve her as a fighting unit to 
the last possible moment ; but 
that moment had now arrived, 
and honour and common-sense 
alike seemed to demand that 
she should not be handed over 
to rebels with her guns and 
magazine intact. But now it 
appeared that the threat of no 
quarter had done its work not 
only with the men but with 
the captain as well. The 
average Englishman of that 
time, it should be remembered, 
looked upon the Highlanders 
as little better than savages, 
—barbarous, intractable, and 
ignorant of the most element- 
ary usages of warfare as it 
was understood in more Christ- 
ian countries. On top of this 
general reputation had come 
the discovery of their undeni- 
able prowess in war; and such 
battles as Killiecrankie and 
Prestonpans had fallen like 
thunder-claps on men used to 
see the disciplined and appar- 
ently irresistible redcoats who 
kept guard before Saint James’ 
and were heroically punetili- 





ous at Fontenoy. It so hap- 
pened that the 2nd Master’s 
Mate of the Hazard, Thomas 
Browning, had been with Cope’s 
army on the calamitous 20th 
of September (one may ask, 
What was he doing there?): 
he was still suffering from a 
wounded head acquired in the 
Highlanders’ torrential onset ; 
and he may well] have dissem- 
inated throughout the sloop a 
lively dread of their ferocity. 
Be this as it may, there was a 
general feeling that any dis- 
abling of the vessel’s ordnance 
would be injudicious: ‘they 
were such savage, cruel crea- 
tures,” as somebody remarked. 
“‘T imagine,” says Murphy the 
purser, “they would have cut 
us to pieces if we had so done, 
they were not like a common 
enemy.” With such feelings 
abroad, all was lost, including 
honour. The boatswain was 
left in charge of the sloop; and 
Hill, with the rest of the war- 
rant officers, went ashore in 
the pinnace to complete this 
ignominious transaction. To- 
ward noon the Hazard was 
definitely surrendered. 

The consorts to which Hill 
had looked for help arrived 
twenty-four hours too late; but 
even if the Hazard had been 
then holding out, it may be 
doubted if they could have 
succoured her. On the 24th 
the Milford had rolled into 
Leith Road after a terrible 
battering in the North Sea. 
She was short of water, and 
had no less than 66 men sick 
from the intense cold, but she 
was ordered to sail again the 
next day to find out what had 
happened to the Hazard—the 
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Rear-Admiral himself following 
within a few hours. Arriving 
off Montrose on the 26th, Han- 
way of the Milford saw the 
sloop, apparently aground and 
flying French colours, lying 
some way up the basin. Nearer 
the entrance were two French 
ships, one quite a large vessel 
mounting 36 guns. This, of 
course, was another of the 
Dunkirk privateers, arrived 
since Hill’s surrender. Nothing 
could be done by the Milford 
that day owing to the tide; 
but at eleven o'clock next morn- 
ing Hanway ran in and an- 
chored in no more than three 
fathoms of water, within mus- 
ket-shot of the 36-gun ship. 
He could only bring a few 
guns to bear on her, and 
the Milford herself was soon 
aground astern; but before he 
drew her off, with the brace 
nails of her rudder loosened by 
the bumping she had under- 
gone, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Frenchman in 
her turn on the rocks, and to 
all appearance permanently. 
The Milford retired to Leith, 
but the same evening chased 
and captured the last unit of 
this Dunkirk flotilla, together 
with 15 officers and 158 rank 
and file of Lord Drummond’s 
regiment. Meanwhile Byng in 
the Gloucester had also looked 
in at Montrose, but could effect 
even less than Hanway. 50’s 
and 44’s drew too much water 
for these shallow harbours: 
had the Admiralty provided 
the Rear- Admiral with the 


sloops they promised him, the 
Hazard might have been re- 
covered at once, or might never 
have been lost at all. 

The Pretender, however, was 
not to rejoice for long in the 
possession of the nucleus of a 
navy. The Hazard was re- 
named the Prince Charles, and 
rigged out again from the spoils 
of war in the hold of the Owner's 
Goodwill, and the command of 
her was given to the captain 
of the 36-gun privateer, which 
had broken her back after being 
driven ashore by Hanway. The 
sloop, however, was soon re- 
covered, and served for several 
years longer under her old flag, 

Hill and Lieutenant Burges 
were subsequently eashiered by 
a court-martial. The court 
was unanimous in finding them 
guilty under the 10th Article 
of War, but the punishment 
was only affirmed by a majority 
of eight to six. There lingers 
in one’s mind a sentiment of 
sympathy for the captain of 
the Hazard and his subordin- 
ate. They failed at the critical 
moment; but their previous 
careers seem to have been suf- 
ficiently meritorious ; and their 
position in Montrose harbour, 
with a possibly insubordinate 
and almost certainly useless 
crew, surrounded by cannon 
and hordes of terrifying people 
whom they regarded as un- 
serupulous barbarians, might 
(one feels) have inclined their 
judges to a greater degree of 
leniency. . 

Dovueias G. BROWNE. 
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A BROKEN MAN. 


BY X. 


I ative the story of John Smith as nearly as possible in the 
words he used to me a few months before his death, and I do not 
think that I need enter into explanations as to how he came to 
confide it to me, The events referred to happened so long ago 
that, even if not atoned for by the narrator’s gallant ending, 
there can be no harm in now giving them publicity. This is the 
story of him whom I call John Smith. 


Twenty-four of us sat at 
mess, The colonel, with thirty 
years’ service, hadn’t a medal, 
and most of the others had 
been equally unlucky. 

A telegram was brought in. 
The colonel, for whom it was, 
raised his eyebrows at the mess 
president, who bowed “Cer- 
tainly.” The colonel opened it. 
I happened to be looking at 
him. Telegrams, although so 
common, are sometimes of such 
moment. 

This one was. He read it 
through once, and then again. 
No one was taking any notice. 
How the scene comes back to 
me now! I can remember the 
tune our band was playing out- 
side, for it was guest night. I 
can see the heavy, severe old 
silver, and the honours woven 
into the table-cloth, and the 
young mess-waiters in canary 
waistcoats, plush shorts, and 
white stockings, which some- 
how never suited them, and 
which showed His Majesty’s 
uniform through it all. I can 
see the youngsters scattered 
about among their seniors, for 
the former were never allowed 
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to sit all together, but had to 
be shown that, within limits, 
all men were equal in the mess. 

The colonel laid his telegram 
on the table. He picked it up, 
read it once more, and laid it 
down again. I could see his 
hand was shaking. He paused, 
buried in thought, and wiped 
his glasses. 

Then he stood up. What 
was the old man going to do? 
The wine hadn’t gone round, 
and, if it had, it would not 
have been his business to——. 
The buzz of talk died down as 
one after another looked up 
and saw the colonel on his feet. 
Mess-waiters stood agog. Ours 
wasn’t a mess where any one 
stood up except at the bid- 
ding of the vice-president. We 
were more hide-bound by old 
Peninsular traditions (and took 
a pride in it, often to our 
own considerable inconveni- 
ence) than any other corps in 
the Service. The colonel stood 
a moment till the talk had all 
died out. Then he cleared his 
throat, put on his glasses, and 
read the telegram aloud. 

Such a yell went up that our 
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old tradition-makers must have 
turned in their graves. The 
mess sergeant bundled the 
young waiters out of the room. 
It was not for the likes of them 
to witness such lapses before 
the wine was round and the 
elders had left the table. A 
young subaltern raised his 
glass and shouted across to the 
colonel. 

“‘ Here’s to a bloody war and 
a sickly season, sir, and no heel- 
taps.” The barracks were half 
a mile off, but our noise had 
scarcely died out when it was 
taken up there. And I shouted 
with the rest. 

Of all that happy table, and 
soldiers are never so happy as 
when they get the order to 
“hold themselves in immediate 
readiness to proceed on active 
service ”’ — except, perhaps, 
when they come back again— 
out of all that table none were 
alive on that day month saving 
only myself and, I think, two 
others. It was only one of 
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those se-called disasters which 
soldiers are meant for if cam- 
paigns—not isolated affairs and 
actions—are to be won, and 
which, in days when we fought 
harder battles against greater 
odds and for greater stakes, 
were merely mentioned, if men- 
tioned at all, as incidents, 
Perhaps when we again fight 
like that we shall reckon such 
mishaps in better perspective 
than we do now. 

Within a week of the receipt 
of that telegram we were off to 
the Front; within four weeks 
of its receipt the regiment had 
practically ceased to exist, save 
in the Army List. I mention 
neither number of regiment nor 
name of campaign, not because 
there was anything discredit- 
able in a losing fight, fought 
out to the bitterest of all ends, 
but because of the one officer 
who shouted with the rest at 
the mess table, but later dis- 
graced himself and the corps 
he belonged to. 


II, 


I lay behind a breastwork of 
earth - filled biseuit tins and 
sand-bags. All around was 
smoke and flame and the 
horrible sounds and sights of 
blood in the very act and pro- 
cess of being shed. I felt that 
something in me was tighten- 
ing, something in the nature of 
its on-comimg like sea-sickness, 
vain to struggle against. Till 
then we had been fighting 
against odds certainly, but with 
hope. Then something hap- 


pened—no one spoke the word, 
but we all knew that hope had 


gone, and that the only thing 
now necessary to meet the end 
decently was grit—and that 
I had not got. Up till now 
I had not had much to do but 
lie still behind the breastwork. 
Giving orders had not been 
necessary. My captain came 
crawling towards me. He 
was wounded, but seemingly 
quite pleased with things. 
First he shouted in my ear, 
“Have you a drop in that 
water -bottle of yours, old 
son?” Yes, I gave him what 
I had left. 
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“Bad case, eh?” he con- 
tinued, grinning. 

“Yes, pretty bad,” I said. 

“Might be worse, though,” 
he went on, looking at me. 
“Never say die. Been touched 
yet? No. That’s good.” He 
showed me his leg broken below 
the knee, the foot horribly 
twisted round. The strain in 
me grew, the something reached 
breaking-point—and snapped. 
I felt it go in me. If only it 
could have lasted another half- 
hour! But the sight of that 
twisted foot was too much for 
me. The wounded man seemed 
to be swallowing hard, and 
continued huskily in my ear 
and evidently weaker. “Only 
one thing now for it,— the 
chance of our lives,— but I 
miss it. Just my luck! The 
counter-stroke, eh? Something 
in the old drill-book after all, eh? 
The C.-O.’s down; no orders; 
we'll do it on our own—at least, 
you and letter B company.” 


“ Yes,” I nodded, but I never 
moved. He was getting fainter: 
how I hoped he might lose 
consciousness before he saw 
how it was with the only man 
in B company who would re- 
fuse to do what he wanted. 
But that was not to be. There 
was a lull in the horrid din 
around us. “Come,” he mur- 
mured, “ get a move on you; 
you’re not hit, now’s the time, 
now's the chance of a. . .” he 
was getting drowsy and half 
conscious, but he looked into 
my eyes before I had time to 
avert them. “Oh, my God!” 
he said, “you’re not... you're 
not...” Then he fainted. 

I have not any clear recollec- 
tion of what happened after 
that: I wished to run, but run- 
ning then would have taken 
me to certain death, no matter 
which way I went. So I lay 
shamming dead amongst many 
really dead comrades, and some 
living ones. 


III. 


It was all over. I was run- 
ning. I knew nothing more 
than that, except that behind 
me something horrible was 
going on. I hadn’t an idea 
how I got clear away. Bad 
luck, I suppose. But I was 
running, and with a clear 
front. No one followed. Those 
that might have, were busy 
killing my comrades. 

I don’t know how far I had 
gone: but I stopped for want 
of breath and threw myself for 
concealment into a dense patch 
of bush. Here in a little I 
heard the sound of a galloping 


horse coming my way, nearer 
and nearer. I lay still watch- 
ing. It was our adjutant 
going for his life. 

“ Archer,” I cried, “‘ Archer!” 
He pulled up. I ran out to 
him. “Take hold of my stirrup- 
leather,” he said, “and run if 
you want to live. They’re fol- 
lowing.” This reduced his pace 
from a gallop to a trot, but it 
increased mine and my chances 
of safety. So what cared I? 

As we went, he gasped out 
the last hideous bulletin of the 
regiment. I had quitted at 
the beginning of the end: he 
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at the very end. He kept say- 
ing, “There was nothing to 
stay for, was there? Yet I 
wish I had stayed and shared 
with the rest.” The tears were 
streaming down his face, chan- 
nelling through a layer of 
smoke-grime, dust, and sweat. 
What cared 1? I was running 
to safety. But there was a 
second theught behind this. I 
knew I could not run much 
farther; and that so soon as 
I slowed down to a walk, 
Archer would stop and want 
to put me up and run him- 
self. Then I knew what I 
should do—I knew it as well 
as if I had already done—what 
I did do. 


I could run no farther. I 
had held out as long as I 
could, and my breath was com- 
ing in sobs. I let go the 
stirrup-leather and slewed to 
a walk. My companion im- 
mediately stopped. I asked 
him not to get off, but to give 
me a minute or two and I 
should be ready to run again. 
He only said “ Don’t be a fool,” 
and threw himself off and teld 
me to look sharp. It was no 
good trying to tell him what 
I should do once I was in the 
saddle, he would never have 
understood. I mounted. Could 
even Judas have felt as I did 
then? I galloped away and 
left Archer. 


IV. 


I got eventually to safety. 
I was believed to be the only 
survivor of that fight. I al- 
most thought so myself. I 
began to hope so, for Archer, 
exhausted, on foot, and ig- 
norant of the country, could 
scarcely have won to safety 
through that eighty or ninety 
miles of country swarming 
with the enemy. 

I had only passed through 
it myself as a drunken or de- 
mented man passes through 
dangers that another could 
not escape. I was treated 
with the utmost kindness and 
sympathy, and was supposed 
to be suffering from shock. 
It was not shock; it was 
shame and guilt. I was asked 
sparingly about the fight, and 
spoke as sparingly. A junior 
officer such as I was, is some- 
times not in a position to know 


much of a fight beyond what 
takes place immediately under 
his own eyes. Of Archer I 
said nothing. 

A month of almost intoler- 
able misery passed. I should, 
of course, have sent in my 
papers. There were two reasons 
against it. The war was not 
finished, and under those cir- 
cumstances I could scarcely do 
so. Then I had a livelihood 
to make. Remaining on in 
the Service might have meant, 
perhaps, fifteen or more imme- 
diate steps in promotion, sup- 
posing they had gone mainly 
in my regiment. To retire, 
meant losing them, and almost 
certainly the allowance my 
father made me, and to “go 
under.” The last event was 
to me then a vague term; it 
was to become less vague 
later. 
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The war ended. Archer had 
not been killed. When I met 
him one day in the street I 
had the double sensation—first, 
that I was no longer, as I had 
thought, a murderer in act; 
and, secondly, that I was now 
about to disappear from life as 
I knew it. The meeting was 
sudden: I could not have 
avoided it if I had wanted 
to. I saw a look of amaze- 
ment in his face, and then he 
said, “We can’t speak here: 
follow me somewhere where 
we can.” Presently we were 
alone, and he stopped. 


“Have you any explana- 
tion?” 

“No.” 

“You hadn’t been knocked 
silly or lost blood or any- 
thing?” 

No.” 

“No explanation whatever ? 
No excuse?” 

“No, none.” 

“Then send in your papers 
for the sake of the regiment 
and,” he added significantly, 
“for your own sake,” Then 
he went his way and I 
mine. 


VI. 


I went under. I think I 
must have tried nearly every 
line that a man in my circum- 
stances could have tried, and 
I failed hopelessly at each. I 
knew well now what hunger 
meant, and the wretchedness 
of enforced idleness. To me 
there was, however, no Prodi- 
gal Son’s alternative. For 
two years I had a good look 
at the shady side of life; and 
if there was a lot of shade, it 
was lightened now and then 
by the most extraordinary acts 
of kindness from the shadiest, 
shabbiest quarters. 

I eventually became a ship’s 
steward, beginning low down 
in that class of tramp steamer 
that carries but one steward, 
and working up in a few years 
to the liner that carries several 
score. It was a livelihood, the 
worst part of which was, to 





me, the receiving of tips. I 
became accustomed to my new 
life, but never to the tips. 
They are not so easy to run 
away from as you might sup- 
pose, though I often tried to, 
It often seemed to me that 
those who gave least trouble, 
or were least able to afford 
tips, were the most determined 
to give them. 

We were in the Mediter- 
ranean, bound outward. We 
were full of men in the Service, 
most of them returning to 
Egypt from leave. I had, as 
on several previous oecasions, 
recognised a man I had known 
before, but this one I had 
known particularly well. He 
gave no sign of recognising 
me, but one day as I was 
passing his cabin he was at 
the door and said, “Just come 
in here a minute, steward.” I 
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went in and he shut the door, 
and then speaking to me by 
my real name, the one he had 
known me by, he said he had 
recognised me as soon as he 
had come on board, and that 
he now wanted to know, with- 
out for one moment prying 
into my affairs, whether he 
could do anything for me. He 
added that he was in the 
Egyptian Service, that there 
were openings there, and that 
he had friends. Could he do 
nothing? With many thanks 
I refused the kind offer. At 
parting he said, “ Well, think 
it over, and don’t be in a 
hurry to refuse an old pal a 
favour.” I did think it over, 
and I asked him the greatest 


favour I could then think of, 
that of saying a word to the 
purser if he could, and of 
getting me made deck-steward 
if a vacancy occurred. That 
would mean a clean open-air 
life and release from the grease 
and beastliness down below. 
During the rest of that voyage 
I remained below stairs. At 
the beginning of the next I 
found myself deck-steward. 

I was now contented, earn- 
ing a decent livelihood, and as 
happy as a man with my 
memories could be. Time had 
passed, recollections had be- 
come dimmed, but I was yet 
to learn that a man with my 
failing labours under a terrible 
incubus. 


VIL. 


We were homeward-bound. 
As deck-steward, during meal- 
times I was busied about the 
deck tidying up litter and 
deck-chairs. It was during 
lunch one fine calm day a few 
days out from Marseilles. The 
lately crowded decks were now 
empty save for a couple of 
nurses at one end and a 
passenger asleep with his feet 
on the rail. One little boy 
was playing about. I was 
busy finding rope quoits when 
I happened to look up. The 
child was astride the rail, and 
the next moment had fallen 
overboard. 

I rushed across the deck to 
jump after him. I was an 
expert swimmer. The sea was 
flat calm. There were no 
sharks. Risk from drowning 
to me was almost nil. Saving 


that little child was equally 
almost a certainty if I acted 
promptly, but I had reckoned 
without my miserable self. 
As I ran—it was but ten 
paces—I remembered the two 
big notice boards hung out 
over the ship’s quarters when- 
ever she lay in dock and the 
notices on them, “ Beware of 
the twin screws.” I thought 
also of leaping into the sea 
and of escaping the propeller, 
but of the ship going on and 
leaving me to drown. I was 
within a stride or so of the 
rail when that something in 
me suddenly tightened and 
broke. Instead of holding 
straight on and going over- 
board I thought I’d get a 
life-buoy first. I accordingly 
followed the rail till I came 
to the first buoy. It was 
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hanging on the usual hook, 
but children had been play- 
ing with it, and it was 
lashed with spun-yarn. I was 
wrenching this away, and the 
ship was rushing on, and the 
child getting farther and 
farther astern, when a voice 
close by me said, “What’s up?” 
I gasped out, ‘“ Tommie’s over- 
board.” 

“You fool!” It was the 
passenger who had been sleep- 
ing in his chair, Then he sent 
out a piercing yell of “Man 
overboard !” and without wait- 
ing for the buoy he jumped. 
But he jumped in vain. 

As in a horrid dream I heard 
the bridge-telegraph promptly 
answer that yell. As in a 
dream I saw the patent life- 
buoy, smartly let go from the 
bridge, rush past me, sending 
up a column of black smoke. 

The knocking of the engines 
died away, and then the ship 
shuddered as they were re- 
versed, As in a dream the 
decks, so lately empty and 
silent, were swarming with 
people, They were all peering 
back over our course, and they 
were all asking what had hap- 
pened, who had fallen over- 
board. I kept well in the 
background, knowing that the 
boat which had gone away 
would explain everything in 
good time. But through the 
crowd came one, and she was 
looking for me, and then the 
dream ended. It was the child’s 
mother, and she said “ Where’s 
Tommie, steward?” The boat 
was long away. Then as she 
began to come our way, glass 
after glass was brought to bear 
on her. Then glass after glass 
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went back to its case, and the 
owner went quietly away. 
There was no Tommie in the 
boat, only the dripping figure 
of the man who had done too 
late and in vain what I might 
have done promptly and suc- 
cessfully. After steaming round 
on what we all knew was a 
vain search, we continued once 
more on our course. 

I was not, however, by keep- 
ing in the background, to 
escape the ordeal of being ex- 
amined as to how the child had 
gone overboard. When his 
would-be rescuer denied all 
knowledge of what had oc- 
curred and pointed to me as 
being the man who must know 
something about it, I had to 
give my version of what I had 
seen, and I could see that it 
was not looked on as a satis- 
factory account. Still no one 
could, at least openly, blame a 
steward for not jumping over- 
board to save life; and no one 
knew I could swim like a fish. 
But a steward came along 
presently and told me to hand 
over my deck-steward’s armlet 
and to go below to the purser: 
and I here received notice of 
dismissal. I had been respon- 
sible for the child’s safety 
during the lunch hour: and I 
had not shouted “Man over- 
board.” Had I anything to 
say? No, I had nothing. I 
was sent to duty below. 

Had my fellow - stewards 
shunned or refused to speak 
to me it could not have been 
worse for me. My own feelings 
supplied all the misery that my 
human nature was capable of 
feeling. As a matter of fact, 
I received sympathy for what 
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was termed my bad luck, as is 
often the case among sub- 
ordinates who happen to fall 
foul of their employers. It was 
all one to me. A man less of 
a coward would have thrown 
himself overboard rather than 
have that mother’s face haunt- 
ing him. I can hardly even 
now bear to think of an inter- 
view I had with her on the day 
that she left the ship, when she 
told me she did not blame me, 


that I was not to blame myself, 
and gave me one of the child’s 
trinkets. 

One has read of the bludgeon- 
ings of Fate—I knew from that 
day that my most miserable 
failing had been bludgeoned 
out of me. 

I was at sea for many years 
after this: but perhaps the 
hardest blow of all was that 
Fate never gave me another 
chance. It can never come now. 


VIII, 


This was the story of him 
whom I have called John 
Smith. It was told in June. 
And his chance came before 
that summer was dead. And 
this is how he used his chance. 

A fine morning with a tang 
of autumn in it had turned 
into a gusty, dirty forenoon. 
Late in the afternoon it was 
blowing half a gale, and more 
coming. And by sundown 
more, much more wind had 
come, and was blowing into 
the jaws of our little bay. 
The sea had got up, and was 
booming continually on the 
beach beneath the shriller note 
of the wind. All the boats 
had been dragged well up off 
shore: and the bathing- 
machines partially blocked our 
little street. By eight o’clock 
someone who possessed a wind- 
gauge said it was blowing 
hurricane force, 7.e., over ninety 
miles an hour, and coasting 
vessels don’t expect that sort 
of a blow in September. Under 
the shelter of a wall we had 
remained out, enjoying the 
frantic turmoil of wind and 


wave, till dinner-time. We 
were not half through that 
meal, when there was a stir 
without; and word went round 
that there was a vessel in dis- 
tress, burning blue flares and 
coming ashore. As we fought 
our way on to the lawn, up 
went a rocket from the beach, 
but the hurricane blew it 
straight up, and then inland. 
A tremendous sea was now 
running, the broken water 
glimmering faintly through 
the darkness. And the noise 
of sea and wind was mingled 
in one fearful sound. When 
we got, somehow, down to the 
beach, we found a group of 
men gathered round a lantern. 
From them we learnt that the 
vessel, a coasting ketch, had 
driven right into the bay, and 
had now struck about a hun- 
dred yards from where we were, 
She still lived—that and her 
build could be seen by an occa- 
sional flare that she burnt. 
Another rocket, and another, 
went up, and each time a 
failure. The wind was too 
terrific for any hope from that 
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means. It was when the last 
rocket failed that John Smith 
had his long-looked-for chance. 
We were now gathered under 
the lee of a wall, where we 
could hear ourselves speak, 
though with great difficulty. 
There was the usual last des- 
perate chance, if man there 
was who could he found to 
take it. Though the sea was 
tremendous, the vessel lay close 
in, scarce one hundred yards 
from the beach. A strong 
swimmer might possibly carry 
a line to her. Present were 
several young men and stout 
swimmers. But it was not 
amongst them (small blame 
to them) that the man was 
found. 

John Smith was the man. 
Without a word he began to 
strip, paying scant attention 
to remonstrances. To one 
more insistent than the rest, 
who said that Smith was too 
old to have “any business” to 
attempt what seemed impos- 
sible to younger and stronger 
swimmers, he replied, “And 
what do you know about my 
business, my friend?” The 
words conveyed no special 
meaning to any one there 
saving the speaker and two 
of us: and we knew that he 
was going down to do his 
business in great waters, and 
that that business was the 
washing away of the stain 
that lay across a lifetime. 

No British longshoremen 
may refuse to permit even the 
smallest chance of help to a 
vessel in distress. So John 
Smith stripped, and when he 
had done so, and the last hope 
had died out that the crew of 


the vessel had floated a line 
ashore, buoyed to a cask— 
there were men on the look- 
out for this up and dewn the 
beach,—skilful hands adjusted 
the light line about his 
shoulders, and again we 
battled our way to the beach. 
Here three men, a fourth 
nursing the lantern, tended 
the slack of the line. Closer 
to the sea stood Smith, his 
white body glimmering in the 
darkness. A huge seventh 
wave loomed out of the murk, 
grew suddenly white, crashed 
on the beach, and then went 
snarling back and back over 
the shingles. Then the white 
body disappeared into the 
sound and into utter darkness. 
The line began to slip out and 
out: the lantern told us that 
much. Twenty yards went. 
Then a check. Then it started 
again—thirty, forty, fifty, sixty 
yards. The swimmer must be 
nearing the vessel now. 
But no more line went out. 


They hauled handsomely on 
the line and brought back, and 
retrieved from the back-wash 
ef the wave that helped it to 
shore, all that remained of 
John Smith. 

The last flare burnt out, and 
soon wreckage began to come 
ashore. 

That vessel with all hands, 
and many another, caught out 
on that fearful September 
night, was lost. But all that, 
somehow, seemed a_ small 
matter, when next day we 
looked on the face of one 
recently alive and _ broken. 
Now, dead, certainly, but... 
mended. 
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KHEDDER. 


I FIRST made Khedder’s ac- 
quaintance in 1906. I was in 
need of a guide thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the hills and 
wadys of the Teh district, and 
Khedder was recommended to 
me as pre-eminent in such 
knowledge. I found him all I 
could desire as a guide, and he, 
when he had ascertained I was 
worthy of the name, accepted 
me as friend. 

Now a friend is one in whom 
you confide and one whose ad- 
vice you seek, therefore many 
an hour has he spent over the 
camp-fire laying before me the 
troubles of his domestic life, 
and asking my advice on points 
too intricate to be dealt with 
by one mind unassisted, how- 
ever much that one mind may 
be able to concentrate itself on 
the question 

The mind of a Bedouin has 
a peculiar power of concentra- 
tion: the pity is that they have 
so little worth pondering over 
in the hours of silent thought 
of which so much of their life 
is made up. A matter that an 
uneducated European would 
deal with and dismiss in ten 
minutes, supplies them with 
food for a month’s rumination. 

I was once travelling with a 
caravan. One of my fellow- 
travellers was a very old man, 
and very infirm. For hours, 
in spite of all his pains and 
aches, he would lose himself in 
the profoundest meditation, 
now and again broken by a 
deep sigh. He had no friend 





with him, and was absolutely 
helpless. Once or twice I was 
able to render him some small 
service, and something in the 
nature of an acquaintance, I 
will not call it a friendship, 
sprang up between us. 

“ What is troubling you, and 
what are you always think- 
ing about?” I was indiscreet 
enough to ask him one day. 

“Ah!” he sighed, “I am 
wondering, wondering who my 
father can have been.” 

He was nearer eighty than 
seventy. How many years of 
his long life had his thoughts 
been occupied with this hope- 
less research? The uselessness 
of it would never strike an 
Arab. It is the mere specula- 
tion that interests him. 

When I first knew Khedder 
his thoughts were however 
busy with a matter less 
abstruse, and capable of a 
practical solution. He had a 
wife. An excellent tender of 
goats; but she had borne him 
no children. The question to 
decide was: should he divorce 
her or should he not? Much 
was to be said, he explained to 
me at great length, for and 
against either decision. 

A child to a Bedouin is the 
crown and glory of life; but 
then goats are also important 
factors of happiness. What 
should a man do under such 
circumstances? It was diffi- 
cult to advise, and we weighed 
the pros and cons over many & 
camp-fire. The camels grunted 
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themselves to sleep, jackals 
yapped in the distance, the 
ominous cry of a stray wolf 
would break on the silent 
desert, I would grow sleepy, 
and Khedder, if his was to be 
the first watch, would attempt 
to continue the discussion be- 
ond all reasonable limits. 

It must have been under 
such circumstances that I ad- 
vised patience. It was excel- 
lent advice. Two years later 
I met Khedder again. His 
first words told me he was 
blest indeed. His wife had 
borne him a son, and was as 
good as ever at managing 
goats. At last I saw a per- 
fectly happy man. 

It had been hinted to me 
when I first engaged Khedder 
that at times it would be wise 
to let him be. A spirit of 
darkness sometimes possessed 
him, and he then did strange 
things. 

Once at nightfall, I was told, 
when the bleating of sheep and 
goats and a cloud of dust hiding 
all things announced the return 
of the flocks, Khedder had 
rushed Ajax-like into the midst 
of the terrified animals, shout- 
ing wildly, ‘ Flocks they may 
seem, but the Goom is upon 
us! The Goom is upon us!” 
and slew them right and left, 
until restrained by strong 
hands, 

Every Bedouin knows his 
camp is never safe from the 
Goom (or raid)—i.e., a sudden 
and always unexpected attack 
by an inimical tribe, wreaking 
vengeance or merely stealing 
camel; but why Khedder 


should have taken flocks for 
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the enemy it is impossible to 
say, only with such men it is 
wise not to put oneself in an 
equivocal position, for blow 
follows quickly on suspicion. 

Khedder’s appearance did not 
belie what had been told me of 
his deeds. 

A very tall, gaunt man, 
dressed in rags worn with 
dignity, came to talk to me. 
His unkempt, uncut black hair 
stood out from his well-shaped 
head, the matted locks framing 
a long thin face. Unlike a 
Bedouin he did not wear the 
mandil, although the agal or 
cord which should hold the 
mandil on, coronet-wise, hung 
round his throat like a halter. 
His eyes were a light hazel : his 
nose long and thick at the 
extremity. A protruding under- 
lip spoilt a face which, with its 
unkempt beard, was not devoid 
of a certain wild grandeur. 
As to expression, I can only 
say that at times he could 
deprive his face of any whatso- 
ever, while at others it had 
more than enough. I have 
said he was dressed in rags. 
These consisted of a tattered 
beridan, a shirt worn by every 
Sinaitic Bedouin, the very long 
sleeves of which are tied to- 
gether and thrown back over 
the head on to the neck. The 
beridan reaches to the knee 
and is open at the chest. 

Khedder also had with him 
his miswada, a bag of white 
sheep’s wool ornamented with 
just one line of black, woven 
for him no doubt by his wife. 
In this bag Bedouins carry the 
flour they come in to Nekhl to 
buy. Khedder’s, however, con- 
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tained nothing but a little 
desert salt. 

Over the miswada he had 
thrown a cotton blanket bought 
at Suez, who could tell how 
long since? Once white, now 
dark-grey, with the trace of 
many a camp-fire burnt in 
holes all over it. Over this, 
again, he wore the self-dressed 
sheepskin, which, hanging 
down his back, was held on 
by the forelegs of the animal 
knotted reund the man’s 
throat. This sheepskin fulfils 
many duties. On the journey 
it protects its wearer's back 
from sun or wind, or it softens 
his saddle. In camp, with the 
hide turned upwards, it be- 
comes table, tablecloth, dish, 
and napkin. On it Khedder 
kneaded his flour, ate his food, 
and wiped his hands when 
grease or flour were unpleas- 
antly tenacious. At night he 
slept either on or under it. 

His feet were shod with 
sandals he had himself made 
of camel’s hide cut in strips 
and sewn together. Khedder 
was no dandy, and eschewed 
such luxuries as the expensive 
dolphin - skin sandals or those 
more carefully made of Ma’an. 

Such were his clothes. Of 
implements, he carried on a 
chain hanging to his belt the 
ordinary steel for striking 
lights and a kees, or leathern 
pouch, in which were tinder, 
flint, and other small neces- 
saries, such as the ishfa or 
brad-awl with which to mend 
all leather work. 

Every Bedouin carries a gun 
or rifle, but Khedder had none, 
A stout nabout (cudgel) in one 





hand and his reed flute in the 
other was all he carried. This 
wild man of the desert was an 
exceptionally fine piper. He 
could “rud” and rud well. 
That is, he knew how to draw 
in his breath by his nostrils 
while emitting it through his 
lips, so that there were no gasps 
and gaps in the continuous 
flow of sound. Many an hour 
on the march, but especially 
when we encamped of an even- 
ing, has Khedder played his 
pipe, and it is difficult to 
describe in words the subtle 
charm of that simple music 
heard in the infinite silence of 
a desert night. There is some- 
thing very plaintive and wist- 
ful about the soft minor 
cadences which go on and on 
without beginning or end ; not 
telling a story or rousing dis- 
tinct emotions, as does our 
civilised music, but just awak- 
ening an indefinite dreamy 
thoughtfulness of things not 
understood. 

Khedder and I were not 
alone on our first journey 
together. My servant Unis, 
a Maghraby, of whom more 
anon, was of the party. At 
first the contempt of one man 
for the other knew no bounds. 
Khedder looked down upon 
Unis because he was so short. 
Unis looked down on Khedder 
because he thought him no 
better than a Bedara,—low- 
caste Arabs whom the trader 
tribes of Maraba despise as 
uncivilised. The desert, how- 
ever, draws men together, and 
long before we returned the 
two were good friends. 

I had been warned that 
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when Khedder began to talk 
to himself he was best left 
alone, and, from things he 
told me, he was probably at 
such times communing with 
spirits gentle or malevolent. 
Of the fancies of the former 
he would speak as he might of 
the tricks of his camel. He 
would tell me that they were 
often most annoying. They 
could, of course, take any 
shape they liked, and had an 
exasperating way of teasing 
people—a way quite silly and 
childish. 

One day he stumbled over a 
big stone. After kicking and 
cursing it for some time, he 
turned to me: “There, you see 
the sort of thing they do? 
So foolish.” 

Khedder had no more fear 
or respect for “ the little people ” 
than he had for any other of 
the many annoying trifles life 
is full of. They lived in the 
rocks. If only they would 
remain there, all would be 
well ! 

“How do you come to know 
so much about them ?” I asked 
one day. Khedder looked at 
me with the expression of a 
man who has steeled himself 
to bear much from the silliness 
of others ! 

“How I know?” he repeat- 
ed. “Why, beeause I see them. 
Didn’t you see the hawk that 
kept flying over our heads just 
now? That was one.” 

Besides, he had many ghost 
stories worth investigating. 
Not second-hand ones. Khed- 
der had himself seen with his 
own two eyes—seen what he 
described to me. 
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Some were unique personal 
experiences ; others his encoun- 
ters with well-known, well- 
established apparitions. <A 
man of few words, of the 
latter he would say little. 
Why diseuss what all the 
world knew? For this reason 
I could get nothing out of him 
about the ways of a certain 
weird buffalo that haunted the 
hills round the Bir Taiba. Yes, 
he had seen him, but then so 
many others had also seen him. 
He was not worth talking 
about. Of his meeting with 
the lady with the goat’s feet, 
he, on the contrary, was pleased 
to go into detail. 

The meeting had taken place 
at the Bir Seneina. The date 
could be ascertained by the fact 
that corn was cheap that year 
at Mitmetni. The story was a 
long one, and made longer by 
digressions into what seemed 
to my mind absolutely irrele- 
vant matters. The infinite 
patience of a Bedouin audience 
and their interest in side issues 
are apt to spoil the best racon- 
teur. This may be because the 
plot of the story is generally as 
well known to the audience as 
to the story-teller, so that the 
variants in the text are more 
important to them than the 
thread, the well-worn thread, 
of the plot. Khedder thought 
nothing of interruptions, digres- 
sions, and references probably 
quite cogent to him, but not so 
tome. You and I, if we had 
met a lady with goat’s feet, 
would keep her clear in our 
minds as a singular fact. It 
would not connect itself with 
the price of cern, of a three- 
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days’ flood in a certain wady, 
nor with the reflection that 
such floods have ceased to bless 
the land now that Muslims 
no longer rule over Egypt. 

“ You know the Bir Seneina ? 
You know how solitary it is. 
I rode up to it musing, for I 
had left a sick goat at home 
with my wife. A fine one. 
W’Allahy! It could yield jed- 
daken! of milk a-day, and 
thrice had given me twins. 


-If that goat had died it would 


have been a great loss to me. 
But God is merciful, and it 
recovered. 

“ When I approached the well 
I saw some one was there. It 
was a woman. I looked round 
for shepherds and for flocks. 
There was nothing but the 
woman, alone there, a strange 
thing ! 

“Perhaps I was a fool— 
perhaps God confounded my 
understanding, but she seemed 
to me a woman like any 
other, and nothing more; and 
although greatly astonished, 
I gave her the proper saluta- 
tion for the time of the day, 
and she answered in all polite- 
ness. And I asked whence she 
came from and where she was 
going, marvelling in my own 
mind that a woman should be 
alone there without flocks. 

“*OQ Sheykh of the Arabs,’ 
she answered, and her voice 
was sweet and pleasant to the 
ear, ‘I have far to go, even to 
the Jebel Helal; of thy kind- 
ness draw water for me, for I 


have no delu.’* Then thought 
I, for in my foolishness I still 
believed her to be but a woman, 
what silliness is this? How 
should a delu be used in the 
Bir Seneina? Does not every 
child know its road down 
to the water is crooked as a 
jerboa’s burrow? But unto 
woman God hath given so 
little understanding that it 
might be she knew not 
of this well, and so, for 
she spoke pleasantly, I took 
off my defayeh,? and placed 
my water-skin and jeddak 
beside the well. Now that 
happened which should have 
opened my eyes had not God 
closed them. My gaoud,*—this 
I tell you is true, by the ex- 
istence of my honour,—my 
gaoud would not come near 
unto that woman, and so I 
berricked him farther off, and 
suspecting nothing went down 
the well. How slow was the 
dribble of the water that day! 
Never before had it dribbled so 
slowly. It seemed to me the 
little people were teasing as 
they do, so I cursed them, they 
and their fathers, but the 
water came no faster, for that 
Evil One was sitting above 
and would keep me down below 
to my own undoing. Once I 
thought I heard her speak, and 
shouted out, ‘What sayest 
thou?’ and she amswered, 
‘Nothing, O Sheykh! I am 
musing. You wonder — but 
even that did not open my 
eyes. I came up at last; and 





1 Jeddaken=2 jeddaks, a liquid measure. 
2 Delu=a bucket which can be let down by a rope if the well is straight. 


3 Defayeh =a black cloak. 


* Gaoud= young camel. 
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gave her to drink, and then 
tied the water-skin on my 
camel, and as I was about to 
bid her farewell and get on my 
camel and ride off—she came 
near unto me and her eyes met 
mine, and there was that in 
them that made me fear I 
knew not what, but when she 
spoke and said, ‘I am come 
from afar, O Sheykh of the 
Arabs, and am very weary. I 
am even lame, as thou seest. 
God is merciful! Of thy kind- 
ness let me ride behind thee on 
the camel, and God lengthen 
thy days.’ Although I still 
feared, I said, ‘Come. But 
God sometimes maketh the 
beast wiser than the man. As 
she approached, my gaoud 
sprang back and would not 
let her mount. And in my 
foolishness I forced the camel 
on to its knees and held it 
down, my fingers in its nostrils. 
But when I felt how it trembled 
I knew there was cause to fear, 
and my heart was as water, 
and I said to myself, God is 
merciful, For lo and behold! in 
order to spring on to the eamel, 
that evil thing, that woman, 
had lifted her toob, and by the 
existence of my religion! By 
the life of my father! Am I 
in extreme youth? Do I not 
know what I see, and is judg- 
ment not given me? I tell you 
she lifted her dress and I saw— 
her feet were as those of a 
goat! Auza Billahy min esh 
Shaitan er ragim.! My belly 
goes entirely to think of it 
even now. I sprang on my 
camel—it needed no goad—and 


fied, for it knew Eblis was 
himself after us. Not quickly 
enough, however, to prevent 
that evil thing in woman’s 
shape from snatching at its 
tail—and a piece must have 
remained in her hand, for that 
gaoud ever after had a short 
tail. I tell you the truth.” 

When I asked him how he 
eventually escaped, he explained 
that until they crossed the 
Pilgrims’ road—which no evil 
spirit dares to come near—it 
had been an exciting ride, for 
he distinctly heard the panting 
of the woman behind him, but 
that after that all was well. 

To Khedder this was an 
interesting but by no means 
remarkable adventure. He 
lived in a world of his own, 
peopled with every afrit, ghoul, 
gnome, hobgoblin, and appari- 
tion known to legend, and he 
felt happy and at home in this 
world of his. 

I have anticipated events. 
Khedder told me the story of 
the lady with the goat’s feet 
many a long day after I had 
discovered what had _ been 
hinted to me—+.¢e., that he had 
at times strange ways. Unis 
and I did not wait very long 
for a manifestation of .. . 
what? That is the question. 
We dared not inquire. It 
might have been fury. It 
might have been ecstasy. It 
might have simply been Khed- 
der’s peculiar way of enjoying 
himself. 

We had been out in the 
jebel about four days, and had 
reached the Wady Geraiah, 





1 I take refuge with God from Satan the stoned. 
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where we encamped. It was 
@ wonderful night—the moon 
at its full, flooding the broad 
wady with a light that out- 
lined everything in silver. We 
had to be careful, for the well, 
not far from where we camped, 
was a very favourite one with 
the Goom, or raiding parties, 
and those who fall in with 
these are sometimes given but 
short shrift. Not from any 
particular ferocity engend- 
ered by the excitement of 
raiding, but simply beeause 
it is not prudent to risk that 
the camp to be raided should 
be forewarned by man or 
woman met on the way. No 
raid, however, disturbed our 
camp that night in Wady 
Geraiah ; but we had an alarm. 
We had lit our fire, kneaded 
eur bread: Khedder, his, on 
his sheepskin, baking it in 
the cinders; Unis, mine and 
his in a gedah, and baking it 
on the sag, an iron plate 
used by western Bedouins. A 
common pot of lentils, onions, 
and butter had been boiled, 
divided between us, and eaten 
by each of us in his own way. 
Mine from my own bowl: the 
two others out of the cooking- 
pot. I often noticed the dexter- 
ity with which Kheddar’s long 
fingers cleared the pot of every 
forgotten particle after Unis’s 
bit of bread had apparently 
wiped it clean. The coffee- 
pot was on the fire, Unis and 
I waiting for the water to 
boil, Then Khedder, taking 
an old flint-lock gun of mine, 
one which attracted him far 
more than either of my rifles, 
went off to see what the camels 


were about. Unis and I, 
stretched out in front of the 
glowing embers, were enjoying 
to the full the consciousness of 
being at rest after a long day’s 
ride. The ory of a distant 
jackal, an owl hooting far off, 
were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness around. 
Suddenly we heard the re- 
port of a gun. There was no 
need for consultation or con- 
sideration. Long before a 
second re-echoed through the 
wady, Unis and I were tear- 
ing like mad, rifle in hand, 
in the direction of the firing, 
Only one thing could have 
happened. Someone was at- 
tacking our camels. Hither a 
raid had stumbled on them by 
chance or robbers were driving 
them away, and Khedder alone 
and unassisted was doing his 
best to defend our property. 
Down the wady we tore, 
stumbling over the smaller, 
avoiding the bigger stones. A 
rise in the ground hid from us 
the spot from which the sounds 
had come. Now we heard 
nothing. We breasted the 
hill, arrived breathless at the 
top, and in an instant, side 
by side, were standing silently 
and amazedly gazing at a 
weird object before us. In the 
full moonlight, on a patch of 
sand white as snow in that 
light, the gaunt figure of Khed- 
der was now jumping, now 
swaying. His arms, then his 
legs, were thrown out right and 
left with convulsive energy, 
casting strange shadows around 
him. At times he would dash 
forward a step or two, then 
retreat as suddenly. His un- 
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kempt locks blown hither and 
thither made his head look 
gigantic. The gun he wielded, 
first in one hand then in the 
other, lengthened his arms 
inordinately. Not a sound 
did he make; not a word did 
he pronounce as he danced his 
dance in the cold moonlight. 
Unis and I stood silently 
watching this weird perform- 
ance for several minutes, then 
we walked down quietly to- 
wards him. As long as he 
did not see us, the dance, if 
such it was, continued. When 
he saw us he stopped, gave 
himself a slight shake to put, 
as it were, things straight 
inside and outside of himself, 
and came towards us. He was 
neither shamefaced nor con- 
fused at having been dis- 
covered; but neither was he 
inclined to give us any explana- 
tion, which we, on our side, were 
too prudent to ask for. The 
only precaution we took after 
this strange episode was to see 
that the old flint-lock was 
never loaded. Khedder never 
alluded to his dance: he fetched 
the camels and brought them 
in and gave them their feed 
of grain, just as if we had in- 
terrupted his performance of 
that daily duty and nothing 
mere. He hobbled the camels 
for the night by bending one 
leg and tying it up, thigh and 
shin-bone together. Then he 
lay down and, sipping his coffee, 
told us some of the ghost 
stories he loved till we fell 
asleep. . 

It was soon after one of our 
trips together that Khedder 
begged me as a friend of 
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long standing to pay him a 
visit in his very own home, 
He made such a point of it that 
it would have been ungracious 
te refuse, especially as he knew 
I had nothing to do for a few 
days. So we started off be- 
fore daybreak one morning. I 
knew it would be a long ride, 
but it was even longer than 
I expected. The day was hot, 
and Khedder’s companionship 
not one to make me forget the 
monotony of intense heat. To- 
wards evening—we had had 
a midday rest, of course— we 
entered a wady. Our camels 
threaded their way through 
the great blocks of rock among 
tree-trunks torn down and left 
along their course by many a 
past flood. The rettem bushes 
were throwing long shadows 
on the steep sides of the wady, 
and still Khedder pushed on 
eagerly, and I could only won- 
der silently how mueh longer 
we should have to ride before 
reaching our destination. 

Suddenly the man’s whole 
manner changed; his face 
lightened with pleasure, and 
he joyfully exclaimed, “Here 
we are! Welcome!” 

I looked up the wady: I 
scanned its sides. I could see 
nothing. No tent, no hole in 
the roek, no shelter of any 
kind. Nothing that could 
possibly indicate a human 
habitation. For I was looking 
in the wrong direction! At 
our feet there was a round 
hole, and in it some ashes 
and charred wood. “Here! 
Here!” exclaimed Khedder, 
pointing to those ashes, “this 
is where I live.” I confess to 
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a feeling of impatience. The 
ride had been a long one and 
the day hot, and no European 
imagination could rise to the 
height required. And yet, to 
Khedder this was home. Here 
he had returned at night to 
find the fire glowing and the 
evening meal ready; to hear 
from his wife’s lips the events 
of the day, the trouble she 
had had with the black goat, 
the anxiety she felt about the 
white kid. Here he had laid 
him down to rest after a long 
day after ibex and dreamt of 
flocks innumerable, of sons and 
daughters yet to be his. Here 
many @ matrimonial quarrel 
had disturbed the silent wady. 
Here his wife had had many 
a reproach, many a threat of 
divorce hurled at her for fail- 
ing to continue the line of 
Khedder ; but also, let us hope 
she had listened to many a 
word of praise in acknowledg- 
ment of her pre-eminence as 
a goatherd. 

After all, what constitutes 
home? Not roofed-in walls or 
laid-out gardens, but the happy 
and sad memories that throng 
around a spot; and Khedder’s 
simple memories flocked round 
that little charred circle, and 
that was home to him. 

Had my visit taken place in 
winter, I should have found 
the tent up and, most pro- 
bably, his wife at home; but 
in summer a tent is considered 
useless. It is put away in 
some crevice in the rock al- 
ways used for the purpose. 
Khedder’s wife would have 
been at home in winter, be- 
cause pasturage is then so 
much more plentiful that 


there is no need to go far 
afield to find it. 

I have so real a friendship 
for Khedder that I wish I 
could give some picture of the 
man as I know him,—make 
him live in these pages as 
he does in my memory. As 
I think of him, his uncouthness, 
his gentleness, his fearlessness, 
his dreaminess, come back to 
me in a@ curious medley of 
recollections. He had many 
friends. Solitary as he was 
in his habits, he was of so 
kindly a nature that people 
in trouble would come to him, 
not in search of advice, but for 
real help. He was always 
ready to do any one a good 
turn, and did it in a simple, 
childlike way, the way of a 
map. who sees nothing in the 
act but what is most ordinary. 
Not only did he expect nothing, 
but did not conceive that any- 
thing should be given him in 
return. His honesty was pro- 
verbial; he never hesitated to 
take that which was not his 
in the shape of a goat or sheep 
when the duties of hospitality 
obliged him to do so, But then 
in so doing he was acting in 
accord with the law of Arab 
custom, and everybody knew 
Khedder would pay within the 
limits allowed. He was abso- 
lutely fearless. In fact, he lived 
in the clouds, and his enemies, 
if he had any, were not of this 
world. A mere man, and all he 
could do to harm him, Khedder 
utterly despised. That is, if he 
gave the matter a thought, 
which I doubt. His care and 
kindness to animals intrusted 
to him were touching in one so 
rough, for his rest and comfort 
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‘were as nothing compared to 


theirs, and he could have 
applied to himself the Arab 
proverb, “ As long as my camel 
is well, I am well.” My she- 
camel Leila was a special pet 
of his. I had left her in his 
care for some months before 
she calved, and on many 
journeys after that her gaoud 
(calf) accompanied us. The 
mother knew she and her child 
had a fast friend in Khedder, 
and it was pretty to see her 
come up behind him of an 
evening when he was kneading 
the bread and rub her head 
against his shoulder, grunt- 
ing contentedly until such time 
as he would be able to give 
her her feed of corn. She 
knew he would not forget 
her, and was not anxious, 
Was she not always in his 
thoughts, and did she not 
know it better than all the 
reasoning in the world could 
have proved it? 

His sense of humour was, 
however, sometimes trying. 
Once we were climbing the 
precipitous path up the sides 
of the Wady Geraiah. These 
are narrow, and rise to 1000 
feet of the cliff. Accidents 
happen here every year from 
camels jostling each other if 
startled. For every now and 
then there is a sheer fall into 
the wady below, and the track 
is barely wide enough for one 
camel to pass at a time. 
Khedder had gone on in front 
with the two camels, one of 
which carried a load of water- 
melons I had gone especially 
into Nekhl to buy. For a 
water-melon in the jebel is a 
luxury worth troubling about, 
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and one to look forward to at 
the mid-day halt. I was, how- 
ever, thinking of other things 
than water-melons as I climbed 
the steep gradient, when sud- 
denly one came bowling down 
the path towards me. It 
dashed into a rock, and then 
rolled down the side. I was 
annoyed to see the precious 
thing wasted, and wondering 
how on earth it had got out of 
the net that held them securely 
on the camel, when another 
flew past me. I looked up; 
another was following, then 
another, and yet again an- 
other and another. Some flew 
past me; others dashed them- 
selves into the rocks and were 
broken to bits; others rolled 
over the side into the wady 
below. There was a shower of 
water-melons, and all were lost. 
What could have happened? 
By what inconceivable acci- 
dent had all those water- 
melons got out of the net? 
What was Khedder about? I 
ran up to find out what had 
happened. There he was. He 
had reached the top of the 
pass. The camels were rest- 
ing, and Khedder with a broad 
grin on his face was about to 
hurl the last water-melon down 
the path! 

It took me some minutes 
to realise that this was a 
joke of Khedder’s. I have not 
learnt to appreciate its point 
yet, and at the time I was very 
angry. But what was the 
good? Khedder thought the 
whole thing excruciatingly 
funny, showing some concern 
for only one minute by asking 
me in the midst of my torrent 
of expostulation if any of them 
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had hit me. When I indig- 
nantly said, “‘No; but that was 
neither here nor there,” the 
matter ceased to interest him. 
He took his reed pipe out and 
played a tune to give me time 
to recover my temper and, as 
he hoped, to see the point of 
his joke. 

Once I caught him standing 
over an unfortunate man 
whom he had caught by the 
collar, and was threatening 
with his nabout, while he 
demanded an instant answer 
as to whether the stranger ac- 
knowledged the Sultan or the 
Effendina ! as his liege lord and 
master. The poor man, ter- 
rified by Khedder’s appearance 
and manner, most anxious to 
conciliate him by agreeing to 
anything, but not knowing in 
which direction lay Khedder’s 
sympathies, was temporarily 
professing an ardent loyalty 
for both sovereigns. I came 
up just then, and Khedder 
with a laugh ended the matter 
by giving the man a pat which 
knocked him down, and then 
walked on with me, much 
amused at his own wit. 

One day I had left him busy 
with the camels, and strolled 
through a camp of Teaha 
Bedouins near by. As I passed 
threugh I noticed a Haiwat, 
and stepped to ask what 
brought him there. I men- 
tion this because it so hap- 
pened that I had to return to 
this Haiwat tent a few days 
after under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

When I got back to our 


own little camp near the well’ 


I found Khedder busy draw- 
ing up water, bucket by bucket. 
The well was full, so that there 
was no need to go down it 
for water. Beside him stood 
an infuriated Bedouin of the 
Teaha, hurling every insult he 
could find in his vocabulary at 
him and his relations, male 
and female. The man seemed 
beside himself with rage, but 
Khedder might have been deaf 
and blind for all the notice he 
took of him. “I think he is 
angry,” remarked Khedder to 
me with his sweetest smile 
when I came up. The quarrel 
was none of Khedder’s, it is 
true. It referred to a little 
matter between this man and 
a brother of Khedder’s, but by 
Arab custom Khedder was 
none the less responsible, and 
had the man attacked him this 
would have only been a justi- 
fiable incident in an Arab feud. 
Khedder quite realised this, 
but never by word, look, or 
gesture had he acknowledged 
the man’s presence until I 
came on the scene. This was 
Khedder all over. 

A few days after this en- 
counter we were about to 
camp near a well when a man 
joined us—known, of course, 
to Khedder, whose circle of 
acquaintances was very large. 
This man, Umtor by name, 
was anxious to collect a cer- 
tain sum owed to him by the 
Heiwi*® I had found tempor- 
arily camping in the Teaha 
camp through which I had 
strolled a few days befere. 





1 Khedive. 2 Heiwi=the men of the Haiwat tribe. 
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Umtor’s family was on bad 
terms with the Teaha, who 
would resent his entering their 
camp, and so he proposed 
creeping in unnoticed at night 
and transacting his business, 
leaving again before daylight. 
Umtor did not know his way 
about the camp; it was im- 
portant he should not knock 
at the wrong door, as it were 
—a very easy thing to do in 
the dark,—so he had hoped 
Khedder could agree to guide 
him and give him the moral 
support of his company. But 
the little incident at the 
well that afternoon had made 
Khedder’s moral support worse 
than useless. If he were found 
secretly entering their camp at 
night, the Teaha would make 
things very unpleasant both 
for him and Umtor. And 
Khedder knew that if any- 
thing happened to him it 
would entail fresh reprisals 
best avoided. When Khedder 
was careful you could be sure 
he was not caring for his own 
safety. Nowit struck me that 
I, who had no family quarrel 
with any Teaha in existence, 
might do guide to Umtor with- 
out fearing any very serious 
consequence, and so it was 
decided, despite Khedder’s ob- 
jections, and Umtor and I 
agreed to start as soon as it 
was dark. 

There was no moon: that 
was in our favour, and we set 
off at about ten o’clock. It 
took us a good hour to reach 
the camp, and as soon as 
we were near it we had to 
move with the greatest cau- 
tion, choosing every blacker 


shadow of the black night to 
conceal our approach, I never 
felt so like Tartarin deTarascon. 
The camp was intensely quiet, 
all but for the yapping of 
a few dogs, which began as 
soon as we drew near. Luck- 
ily dogs yap at something 
every night of their lives, and 
as they expressed—fortunately 
for us—no especial indignation 
at our approach, it passed 
unnoticed, and we crept on 
from tent to tent until we 
reached the one we were in 
search of—i.e., the one I had 
been in a few days before. Our 
difficulty now was to wake up 
the man we wanted and not 
the whole camp. 

Umtor picked up some very 
small pebbles and threw them 
one by one into the men’s side 
of the tent. We could not see 
if they were well aimed, for 
everything was pitch-dark, but 
in time some one asked who 
was there, and Umtor gave 
his name in a stage whisper. 

To be awakened in the middle 
of the night to pay a debt you 
hoped to owe some time longer 
cannot be pleasant, and by 
the haggling that went on in 
undertones once Umtor was in- 
side the tent, I presume the 
debtor thought the time ill 
chosen. 

The discussion seemed unend- 
able, and I fell asleep on the 
ground outside, and slept until 
Umtor, the richer by the sum 
owed him, woke me, and we 
started on our return journey. 

It was a tiring night, for 
on account of family complica- 
tions, financial and other, it 
was deemed unadvisable to be 
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found at the well next morn- 
ing, and so we worked for 
some hours filling all the 
water-skins, Umtor’s and ours, 
and then moved on a few 
miles before we settled down 
for the very little that re- 
mained of the night. 

The water we had been at 
such pains to get was like the 
water of almost all the wells in 
Sinai—brackish. Such trifles 
passed unnoticed by Khed- 
der, but he was big-hearted 
enough to be lenient to my 
weaknesses, and when I ex- 
pressed a wish to have a drink 
of milk for a change, for the 
water we had drawn that night 
was peculiarly bitter, he at 
once proposed fetching it for 
me from some herds grazing 
five miles off. 

Five miles added to the usual 
day’s journey was nothing to 
Khedder, but it was late when 
he started, and it would be 
impossible for him to return 
that same night. He did not 
like leaving me. Not that he 
thought anything could happen 
to me, but he feared I might be 
careless of his beloved Leila 
and her gaoud. 

Before starting he again and 
again enjoined me to remember 
this and that, and especially to 
be on the look-out for Shehani, 
the small Sinai wolves, for we 
were in a part of the country 
where they are common. 

It was arranged that I 
should start early next day 
and meet him farther down 
the wady, and so Khedder left 
me after many a lingering look 
at the gaoud nestling near its 
mother. 
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Onee he was gone I went 
through the usual kneadings, 
baking, feeding of camels and 
myself. I tied up Leila’s front 
leg so that she could not stray, 
and spread my farahwa close 
to her and the gaoud, who had 
lain down near its mother. The 
water-skin was by my pillow. 
It is important to keep that 
near one, for a jackal enjoys 
nothing more than ripping it 
open, drinking as much of the 
water as he can lap up, and 
finishing the entertainment by 
chewing the skin. 

When all was ready for the 
night I lay down and fell fast 
asleep. It must have been 
about midnight when I awoke 
with a tremendous start and 
with a confused impression 
that all Khedder’s Gins were 
down upon me. The calf was 
bellowing, and the poor mother, 
wild with fright for her young, 
was making frantic attempts 
to get to it and save it. A 
wolf had got the poor little 
gaoud by the throat. If Leila’s 
leg had not been tied no wolf 
would have come near her ealf, 
and if it had, she would soon 
have killed it by striking it 
down with her foreleg. 

The whole thing was over in 
a minute. As soon as the wolf 
saw me it let go its hold on the 
gaoud’s neck and scampered 
off, accompanied by its mate, 
who, when I first awoke, was 
sitting on its haunches on a 
neighbouring hillock, watching 
the attack on the gaoud with 
much interest, but in no way 
interfering. 

Poor Khedder, when he heard 
next morning what had hap- 
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pened, did not say, “I told you 
so,” as @ less generous man 
might have done, but behaved 
to the gaoud as Queen Eleanor 
did to King Edward. He 
sucked its wounds and washed 
and tended them, murmuring 
the while words of tenderest 
sympathy. 

Luckily the wounds were not 
very serious, and the next day 
the gaoud was quite well and 
frisky, although it bears the 
marks of those wounds to this 
day—if it be still alive. For 
several years have gone by since 
Khedder and the gaoud and I 
parted company. 

I have written so much 
about Khedder not only be- 
cause it has been a pleasure 
to recall our friendship, but 
for the reason that very few 
like him are left. Few Bed- 
ouins indeed could take a 
sovereign in their hands, ad- 
mire it as a savage might a 
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bright bead, and ask you, as 
Khedder did me, what the use 
of such things might be. Few 
there are who have not gazed 
at civilisation from some point 
of view, were it only from a 
dust -heap outside Suez; but 
Khedder had no eyes for such 
things. Perhaps he has been 
to Suez since we parted, per- 
haps he has spent a week at 
Nekhl now and again, but 
what he sees in these mighty 
cities is as nothing to him. 
The breeze of the desert speaks 
with a fuller meaning to him 
than the clamour of any town, 
and if the years were doubled 
that now part me from my 
last glimpse of his rugged face, 
the last look of his kindly 
eyes, I know I should find no 
change. That simple son of 
the desert would be its true son 
still; he would still be dreaming 
out his life, happy in its silence 
and solitude. 


B. SEEBY. 


























TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN, 
BY ALFRED NOYES, 


VIII. KIT MARLOWE. 
PART I. 


A BRAZIER smouldered in the door to keep 
The Plague away. The Mermaid reeked with smoke 
Of scented woods. Nash crept into the room 
Shivering like a fragment of the night, 
His face yellow as parchment, and his eyes 
Burning. 
“The Plague! He has taken it!” voices cried. 
“That’s not the Plague! The old carrion-crow is drunk ; 
But stand away. What ails you, Nash, my lad?” 
Then, through the clamour, as through a storm at sea, 
The master’s voice, the voice of Ben, rang out, 
“Nash!” 

Ben leapt to his feet, and like a ship 
Shouldering the waves, he shouldered the throng aside. 
“What ails you, man? What’s that upon your breast ? 
Blood ?” 

** Marlowe is dead,” said Nash, 
And stunned the room to silence. .. . 

** Marlowe—dead !” 

Ben caught him by the shoulders. ‘“ Nash! Awake! 
What do you mean? Marlowe? Kit Marlowe? Dead? 
I supped with him—why—not three nights ago! 
You are drunk! You are dazed! There’s blood upon your coat!” 
“ That’s—where he died,” said Nash, and suddenly sank 
Sidelong across a bench, bowing his head 
Between his hands. . . . 
Wept, I believe. Then, like a whip of steel, 
His lean black figure sprung erect again. 
“ Marlowe!” he cried, “ Kit Marlowe, killed for a punk, 
A taffeta petticoat! Killed by an apple-squire ! 
Drunk? I was drunk; but I am sober now, 
Sober enough, by God! Poor Kit is dead.” 


The Mermaid Inn was thronged for many a night 
With startled faces. Voices rose and fell, 

As I recall them, in a great vague dream, 
Curious, pitiful, angry, thrashing out 

The tragic truth. Then, all along the Cheape, 
The ballad-mongers waved their sheets of rhyme, 
Croaking: Come buy! Come buy! The bloody death 
Of Wormall, writ by Master Richard Bame ! 
Come buy! Come buy! The Atheist’s Tragedy. 
And, even in Bread Street, at our very door, 

The crowder to his cracked old fiddle sang :— 
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“ He was a poet of proud repute 
And wrote full many a play, 
Now strutting in a silken suit, 
Now begging by the way.” 


Then, out of the hubbub and the clash of tongues, 
The bawdy tales and scraps of balladry, 
(As out of chaos rose the slow round world) 
At last, though for the Mermaid Inn alone, 
Emerged some tragic semblance of a soul, 
Some semblance of the rounded truth, a world 
Glimpsed only through great mists of blood and tears, 
Yet smitten, here and there, with dreadful light, 
As I believe, from heaven. 

Strangely enough, 
(Though Ben forgot his pipe and Will’s deep eyes 
Deepened and softened, when they spoke of Kit, 
For many a month thereafter) it was Nash 
That took the blow like steel into his heart. 
Nash, our “ Piers Penniless,” whom Rob Greene had called 
** Young Juvenal,” the first satirist of our age, 
Nash, of the biting tongue and subtle sneer, 
Brooded upon it, till his grief became 
Sharp as a rapier, ready to lunge in hate 
At all the lies of shallower hearts. 

One night, 

The night he raised the mists from that wild world, 
He talked with Chapman in the Mermaid Inn 
Of Marlowe’s poem that was left half-sung, 


His Hero and Leander. 

“ Kit desired, 
If he died first, that you should finish it,” 
Said Nash. 


A loaded silence filled the room 

As with the imminent spirit of the dead 
Listening. And long that picture haunted me: 
Nash, like a lithe young Mephistopheles 
Leaning between the silver candle-sticks, 
Across the oak table, with his keen white face, 
Dark smouldering eyes, and black, dishevelled hair ; 
Chapman, with something of the steady strength 
That helms our ships, and something of the Greek, 
The cool clear passion of Platonic thought 
Behind the fringe of his Olympian beard 
And broad Homeric brows, confronting him 
Gravely. 

There was a burden of mystery 
Brooding on all that night ; and, when at last 
Chapman replied, I knew he felt it, too. 
The curious pedantry of his wonted speech 
Was charged with living undertones, like truths 
Too strange and too tremendous to be breathed 
Save thro’ a mask. And though, in lines that flamed 
Once with strange rivalry, Shakespeare himself defied 
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Chapman, that spirit “by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch,” Will’s nimbler sense 
Was quick to breathings from beyond our world 
And could not hold them lightly. 
“ Ah, then Kit,” 

Said Chapman, “had some prescience of his end, 
Like many another dreamer. What strange hints 
Of things past, present, and to come, there lie 
Sealed in the magic pages of that music 
Which, laying strong hold on universal laws, 
Ranges beyond these mud-walls of the flesh, 
Though dull wits fail to follow. It was this 
That made men find an oracle in the books 
Of Vergil, and an everlasting fount 
Of science in the prophets.” 

Once again 
That haunted silence filled the shadowy room ; 
And, far away up Bread Street, we could hear 
The crowder, piping of black Wormall still :— 


“ He had a friend, once gay and green, 
Who died of want alone, 

In whose black fate he might have seen 
The warning of his own.” 


“Strange he should ask a hod-man like myself 
To crown that miracle of his April age,” 
Said Chapman, murmuring softly under breath, 
“Amorous Leander, beautiful and young... 
Why, Nash, had I been only charged to raise 
Out of its grave in the green Hellespont 
The body of that boy, 
To make him sparkle and leap thro’ the cold waves 
And fold young Hero to his heart again, 
The task were scarce as hard. 
But .. . stranger still,”’— 

And his next words, although I hardly knew 
All that he meant, went tingling through my flesh— 
“Before you spoke, before I knew his wish, 
I had begun to write ! 

I knew and loved 
His work. Himself I hardly knew at all ; 
And yet—I know him now! I have heard him now 
And, since he pledged me in so rare a cup, 
I'll lift and drink to him, though lightnings fall 
From envious gods to scourge me. I will lift 
This cup in darkness to the soul that reigns 
In light on Helicon. Who knows how near ? 
For I have thought, sometimes, when I have tried 
To work his will, the hand that moved my pen 
Was mine, and yet—not mine. The bodily mask 
Is mine, and sometimes, dull as clay, it sleeps 
With old Museus. Then strange flashes come, 
Oracular glories, visionary gleams, 
And the mask moves, not of itself, and sings.” 
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“T know that thought,” said Nash. “A mighty ship, 
A lightning-shattered wreck, out in that night, 
Unseen, has foundered thundering. We sit here 
Snug on the shore, and feel the wash of it, 
The widening circles running to our feet. 
Can such a soul go down to glut the sharks 
Without one ripple? Here comes one sprinkle of spray. 
Listen!” And through that night, quick and intense, 
And hushed for thunder, tingled once again, 
Like a thin wire, the crowder’s distant tune :— 


“ Had he been prenticed to the trade 
His father followed still, 

This exit he had never made, 
Nor played a part so ill.” 


“Here is another,” said Nash, “I know not why ; 
But like a weed in the long wash, I too 

Was moved, not of myself, to a tune like this. 

O, I can play the crowder, fiddle a song 

On a dead friend, with any the best of you. 

Lie and kick heels in the sun on a dead man’s grave 
And yet—God knows—it is the best we can ; 
And better than the world’s way, to forget.” 

So saying, like one that murmurs happy words 
To torture his own grief, half in self-scorn, 

He breathed a scrap of balladry that raised 

The mists a moment from that Paradise, 

That primal world of innocence, where Kit 

In childhood played, outside his father’s shop, 
Under the sign of the Golden Shoe, as thus :— 


A cobbler lived in Canterbury 
—He is dead now, poor soul !— 
He sat at his door and stitched in the sun, 
Nodding and smiling at everyone ; 
For St Hugh makes all good cobblers merry, 
And often he sang as the pilgrims passed, 
“T can hammer a soldier’s boot, 
And daintily glove a dainty foot. 
Many a sandal from my hand 
Has walked the road to Holy Land. 
Knights may fight for me, priests may pray for me, 
Pilgrims walk the pilgrim’s way for me, 
I have a work in the world to do! 
—Trowl the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 

To good St Hugh !— 
The cobbler must stick to his last.” 


And anon he would cry 
“Kit! Kit! Kit!” to his little son, 
“Look at the pilgrims riding by ! 
Dance down, hop down, after them, run 
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Then, like an unfledged linnet, out 
Would tumble the brave little lad, 
With a piping shout,— 

“OQ, look at them, look at them, look at them, Dad! 
Priest and prioress, abbot and friar, 
Soldier and seaman, knight and squire ! 
How many countries have they seen ? 
Is there a king there, is there a queen ? 
Dad, one day, 

Thou and I must ride like this, 

All along the Pilgrim’s Way, 

By Glastonbury and Samarcand, 

El Dorado and Cathay, 

London and Persepolis, 

All the way to Holy Land!” 


Then, shaking his head as if he knew, 
Under the sign of the Golden Shoe, 
Touched by the glow of the setting sun, 
While the pilgrims passed, 

The little cobbler would laugh and say : 

“When you are old you will understand 

’Tis a very long way 

To Samarcand ! 

Why, largely to exaggerate 

Befits not men of small estate, 

But—I should say, yes, I should say, 

’Tis a hundred miles from where you stand ; 

And a hundred more, my little son, 

A hundred more, to Holy Land!... 

I have a work in the world to do 

—Trowl the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 
To good St Hugh !— 

The cobbler must stick to his last.” 


‘Which last,” said Nash, breaking his rhyme off short, 
“‘The crowder, after his kind, would seem to approve. 
Well—all the waves from that great wreck out there 
Break, and are lost in one with-drawing sigh : 


The little lad that used to play 
Around the cobbler’s door, 

Kit Marlowe, Kit Marlowe, 
We shall not see him more. 


But—could I tell you how that galleon sank, 

Could I but bring you to that hollow whirl, 

The black gulf in mid-ocean, where that wreck 
Went thundering down, and round it hell still roars, 
That were a tale to snap all fiddle-strings.” 

“Tell me,” said Chapman. 


“ Ah, you wondered why,” 
Said Nash, “you wondered why he asked your help 
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To crown that work of hiss Why, Chapman, think, 
Think of the cobbler’s awl—there’s a stout lance 
To couch at London, there’s a conquering point 
To carry in triumph through Persepolis ! 
I tell you Kit was nothing but a child, 
When some rich patron of the Golden Shoe 
Beheld him riding into Samarcand 
Upon a broken chair, the which he said 
Was a white steed, splashed with the blood of kings. 
When, on that patron’ 8 bounty, he did ride 
So far as Cambridge, he was a brave lad, 
Untamed, adventurous, but still innocent, 
O, innocent as the cobbler’s little self ! 
He brought to London just a bundle and stick, 
A slender purse, an Ovid, a few scraps 
Of song, and all unshielded, all unarmed, 
A child’s heart, packed with splendid hopes and dreams. 
I say a child’s heart, Chapman, and that phrase 
Crowns, not dis-crowns, his manhood. 
Well—he turned 


An honest penny, taking some small part 
In plays at the Red Bull. And, all the while, 
Beyond the paint and tinsel of the stage, 
Beyond the greasy cock-pit with its reek 
Of orange-peel and civet, as all of these 
Were but the clay churned by the glorious rush 
Of his white chariots and his burning steeds, 
Nay, as the clay were a shadow, his great dreams, 
Like bannered legions on some proud crusade, 
Empurpling all the deserts of the world, 
Swept on in triumph to the glittering t towers 
Of his abiding City. 

Then—he met 
That damned blood-sucking cockatrice, the pug 
Of some fine strutting mummer, one of those plagues 
Bred by our stage, a puff-ball on the hill 
Of Helicon. As for his wench—she too 
Had played so many parts that she forgot 
The cue for truth. King Puff had taught her well. 
He was the vainer and more foolish thing, 
She the more poisonous. 

One dark day, to spite 

Archer, her latest paramour, a friend 
And apple-squire to Puff, she set her eyes 
On Marlowe. . . feigned a joy in his young art, 
Murmured his songs, used all her London tricks 
To coney-catch the country green-horn. Man, 
Kit never even saw her painted face! 
He pored on books by candle-light and saw 
Everything thro’ a mist. O, I could laugh 
To think of it, only—his up-turned skull 
There, in the dark, now that the flesh drops off, 
Has laughed enough, a horrible silent laugh, 
To think his Angel of Light was, after all, 
Only the red-lipped Angel of the Plague. ee alae 
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He was no better than the rest of us, 

No worse. He felt the heat. He felt the cold. 
He took her down to Deptford to escape 
Contagion, and the crashing of sextons’ spades 
On dead men’s bones in every churchyard round ; 
The jangling bell and the cry, Bring out your dead. 
And there she told him of her luckless life, 
Wedded, deserted, both against her will, 

A luckless Eve that never knew the snake. 

True and half-true she mixed in one wild lie, 

And then—she caught him by the hand and wept. 
No death-cart passed to warn him with its bell. 
Her eyes, her perfumed hair, and her red mouth, 
Her warm white breast, her civet-scented skin, 
Swimming before him, in a piteous mist, 

Made the lad drunk, and—she was in his arms ; 
And all that God had meant to wake one day 
Under the Sun of Love, suddenly woke 

By candle-light and cried ‘The Sun! The Sun!’ 
And he believed it, Chapman, he believed it! 

He was a cobbler’s son, and he believed 

In Love! Blind, through that mist, he caught at Love, 
The everlasting King of all this world. 





Kit was not clever. Clever men—like Pomp— 
Might jest. And fools might laugh. But when a man, 
Simple as all great elemental things, 
Makes his whole heart a sacrificial fire 
To one whose love is in her supple skin, 
There comes a laughter in which jests break up 
Like icebergs in a sea of burning marl. 
Then dreamers turn to murderers in an hour. 
Then topless towers are burnt, and the Ocean-sea 
Tramples the proud fleet, down, into the dark, 
And sweeps over it, laughing. Come and see, 
The heart now of this darkness—no more waves, 
But the black central hollow where that wreck 
Went down for ever. 

How should Piers Penniless 
Brand that wild picture on the world’s black heart /— 
Last night I tried the way of the Florentine, 
And bruised myself ; but we are friends together 
Mourning a dead friend, none will ever know !— 
Kit, do you smile at poor Piers Penniless, 
Measuring it out? Ah, boy, it is my best! 
Since hearts must beat, let it be terza rima, 
A ladder of rhyme that two sad friends alone 
May let down, thus, to the last circle of hell.” 


So saying, and motionless as a man in trance, 

Nash breathed the words that raised the veil anew, 
Strange intervolving words which, as he spake them, 
Moved like the huge slow whirlpool of that pit 

Where the wreck sank, the serpentine slow folds 

Of the lewd Kraken that sucked it, shuddering, down :— 
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This is the Deptford Inn. Climb the dark stair. 
Come, come and see Kit Marlowe lying dead! 
See, on the table, by that broken chair, 


The little phials of paint—the white and red. 
A cut-lawn kerchief hangs behind the door, 
Left by his punk, even as the tapster said. 


There is the gold-fringed taffeta gown she wore, 
And, on that wine-stained bed, as is most meet, 
He lies alone, never to waken more. 


O, still as chiselled marble, the frayed sheet 
Folds the still form on that sepulchral bed, 
Hides the dead face, and peaks the rigid feet. 


Come, come and see Kit Marlowe lying dead ! 
Draw back the sheet, ah, tenderly lay bare 
The splendour of that Apollonian head ; 


The gloriole of his flame-coloured hair ; 
The lean athletic body, deftly planned 
To carry that swift soul of fire and air; 


The long thin flanks, the broad breast, and the grand 
Heroic shoulders! Look, what lost dreams lie 
Cold in the fingers of that delicate hand ; 


And, shut within those lyric lips, what cry 
Of unborn beauty, sunk in utter night, 
Lost worlds of song, sealed in an unknown sky, 


Never to be brought forth, clothed on with light. 
Was this, then, this the secret of his song }— 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 


It was not Love, not Love, that wrought this wrong ; 
And yet—what evil shadow of this dark town 
Could quench a soul so flame-like clean and strong, 


Strike the young glory of his manhood down, 
Dead, like a dog, dead in a drunken brawl, 
Dead for a phial of paint, a taffeta gown ? 


What if his blood were hot? High over all 
He heard, as in his song the world still hears, 
Those angels on the burning heavenly wall 
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Who chant the thunder-music of the spheres. 
Yet—through the glory of his own young dream 
Here did he meet that face, wet with strange tears, 





Andromeda, with piteous face astream, 
Hailing him, Perseus, In her treacherous eyes 
As in dark pools the mirrored stars will gleam, 





Here did he see his own eternal skies ; 
And here—she laughed, nor found the dream amiss ; 
But bade him pluck and eat—in Paradise. 





Here did she hold him, broken up with bliss, 
Here, like a supple snake, around him coiled, 
Here did she pluck his heart out with a kiss, 





Here were the wings clipped and the glory soiled, 
Here adders coupled in the pure white shrine, 
Here was the Wine spilt, and the Shew-bread spoiled. 


Black was that feast, though he who poured the Wine 
Dreamed that he poured it in high sacrament. 
Deep in her eyes he saw his own eyes shine, 





Beheld Love’s god-head and was well content, 
Subtly her hand struck the pure silver note, 
The throbbing chord of passion that God meant 


To swell the bliss of heaven. Round his young throat 
She wound her swarthy tresses ; then, with eyes 
Half mad to see their power, half mad to gloat, 


Half mad to batten on their own devilries, 
And mark what heaven-born splendours they could quell, 
She held him quivering in a mesh of lies, 





And in soft broken speech began to tell— 
There, as against her heart, throbbing he lay— 
The truth that hurled his soul from heaven to hell. 


Quivering, she watched the subtle whip-lash flay 
| The white flesh of the dreams of his pure youth ; 
Then sucked the blood and left them cold as clay. 


Luxuriously she lashed him with the truth, 
Against his mouth her subtle mouth she set 
To show, as through a mask, O, without ruth, 
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As through a cold clay mask (brackish and wet 
With what strange tears!) it was not his, not his, 
The kiss that through his quivering lips she met. 


Kissing him, “thus,” she whispered, “ did he kiss, 
Ah, is the sweetness like a sword, then, sweet ? 
Last night—ah, kiss again—aching with bliss, 


Thus was I made his own, from head to feet.” 
—aA sudden agony thro’ his body swept 
Tempestuously.—“ Our wedded pulses beat 


Like this and this ; and then, at dawn, he slept.” 
She laughed, pouting her lips against his cheek 
To drink ; and, as in answer, Marlowe wept. 


As a dead man in dreams, he heard her speak. 
Clasped in the bitter grave of that sweet clay, 
Wedded and one with it, he moaned. Too weak 


} Even to lift his head, sobbing, he lay. 
Then, slowly, as their breathings rose and fell, 
He felt the storm of passion, far away, 


Gather. The shuddering waves began to swell. 
And, through the menace of the thunder-roll, 
The thin quick lightnings, thrilling through his hell, 





Lightnings that hell itself could not control 
(Even while she strove to bow his neck anew) 
Woke the great slumbering legions of his soul. 


Sharp was that severance of the false and true, 
Sharp as a sword drawn from a shuddering wound. 
But they, that were one flesh, were cloven in two. 


Flesh leapt from clasping flesh, without a sound. 
He plucked his body from her white embrace, 
And cast him down, and grovelled on the ground. 


Yet, ere he went, he strove once more to trace, 
Deep in her eyes, the loveliness he knew ; 
Then—spat his hatred into her smiling face. 


She clung to him. He flung her off. He drew 
His dagger, thumbed the blade, and laughed —“ Poor punk ! 
What? Would you make me your own murderer, too?” 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LIGHTs.! 


“They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great 


waters ; 


‘* These men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. .. . 
“They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their 


wits’ end.” 


A FLASHING lamp _ winks 
drunkenly in the distance,— 
short, long, long, short, long, 
—and much more of the same 
sort. 

“That’s us,” murmurs the 
signalman; “what’s up now, 
I wonder? Ain’t ’ad no peace 
this watch,” he adds, as he 
presses his morse key in answer. 
‘“** Flag—Scorpion,’” he spells 
out, —“’ere, Shorty, write 
down, — ‘flag — Scorpion, — 
Scorpion, Vixen, Gadfly, Wasp, 
Attacker, Blood’ound, Decoy, 
and Redwing, raise steam and 
proceed as soon as ready, in 
accordance with previous in- 
structions. That’s the lot; 
show that to the Bloke, 
Shorty.” 

“The Bloke,” whose real 
name is Commander James 
Howard, captain of the 
Scorpion and commodore of 
the ninth flotilla,—The nasty 
Ninth,” as they are called by 
the others,—is sitting in his 
wardroom surrounded by lieu- 
tenants—the captains of the 
other boats in the flotilla. A 
very smelly oil-lamp sheds a 
dim light on the scene. 

An uncomfortable cavern is 
this wardroom, some ten feet 
square, with bunks on two 
sides of it. A glass - fronted 


bookcase, and a small and 
smoky stove, occupy a third 
side, while the door and a chart 
cupboard completely fill the 
fourth. A table in the centre 
takes up almost all the avail- 
able space, and the cavern is 
uncomfortably crowded. The 
air is thick with tobacco-smoke, 
which accentuates the gloom 
that the lamp tries feebly to 
dispel. 

“Now I want you to realise, 
you fellows,” Howard is saying, 


“that this is more than a. 


game. The soldiers say that 
nothing can get in without 
being spotted, but I believe 
that—yes, what is it, signal- 
man?” —‘“Signal from the 
Tower, sir.”— “Ah, that’s 
good,” says Howard as he 
reads it; “pass that order to 
the other boats from me, 
signalman.” “Ay, ay, sir,” 
replies the latter, and clambers 
up the vertical ladder to the 
upper deck. “Sailing orders,” 
continues the Commander; 
“well, where was I?—oh, I 
know,—these soldiers say that 
they can sink anything at- 
tempting to get in, but I be- 
lieve that it should be possible 
to get at least one boat in out 
of eight, if the show’s well 
run,—and once she’s in there'll 





1 See “‘ Lights,” by Marcos, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for January. 
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be all hell to pay,” he adds, 
more to himself than to the 
others. He is an enthusiast 
where destroyers are concerned. 

“Well, you all know the 
scheme now, so I won’t keep 
yeu,—except you, Hamilton; I 
want one more word with 
you.” A chorus of “Good 
night, sir,’ and the Com- 
mander is left alone with the 
senior lieutenant of the flotilla, 
the leader of the second 
division. 

“Yours is the real show, 
Hamilton,—I’m the sacrifice 
lot. As soon as the lights pick 
us up I shall spread out and 
try to keep them busy. I 
shall keep Decoy and Redwing 
with me, and you and Blood- 
hound should stand a good 
chance of getting through. 
They’ve only six lights on this 
side, and we shall occupy them, 
I fancy. It’s high water at 
11.37, and I shall attack at 
12.15, so you can keep close 
in.” 

Hamilton’s mind goes back 
some ten years to a night 
spent with a sapper brother 
in the old grey stone fort at 
the harbour mouth. He was 
only a midshipman then, and 
he remembers with amusement 
how the sentry refused him 
admission when he stood in the 
gloom under the archway at 
the entrance to the fort, and 
how that same sentry sprang 
to attention with a “click” as 
he (Hamilton) stepped forward 
into the light, and showed him- 
self in the uniform of a naval 
officer — the lowliness of his 
rank being hidden by a boat- 
cloak. He sees again the 
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gravelled courtyard of the fort, 
and then . . . visions of a 
comfortable hut, warmed by a 
stove, . of a table, on 
which are set forth sandwiches 
and sloe gin... . 

“By gad, those soldiers do 
themselves well, sir; have 
you ever seen them running 
lights ?” 

* Never, from their end, but 
I imagine it’s rather a different 
game from ours.” 

“That’s a solemn fact, sir. 
Comfortable, warm hut, sand- 
wiches, coffee, sloe gin, —all 
the comforts of a home. Still, 
they’ll find it draughty to- 
night, I expect,—it’s blowing 
outside.” 

‘Yes, we shall get a dusting 
to-night all right. How’s the 
mem-sahib like it, Hamilton?” 

“Oh, she’s always a bit 
jumpy about these shows, 
especially in this weather. But 
my brother’s running the show 
in the fort to-night ; he knows 
the Attacker’s bottle nose, and 
if necessary he’ll call up my 
Mrs by telephone. Comic idea, 
isn’t it? but it soothes her.” 

“Yes; well, I can’t talk any 
more now, Hamilton. I dare- 
say I'll see you after the 
show.” 

“Yes; I'll come over, sir.” 


Midnight the same night. 

A typical English December 
night, wet and cold, blowing 
as though all the furies of 
hell were loosed, venting their 
wrath on the world, determined 
that, at sea at any rate, man 
born of woman should not 
brave their power unharmed. 
Across the harbour mouth the 
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lights show their unwinking 
glare, lighting up a waste of 
boiling sea. 

Truly a night on which no 
humane man would turn a dog 
out. 

But where dogs are spared 
men must go, and somewhere 
out in that seething cauldron 
are eight frail craft battling 
with the infuriated elements, 
pitting their six thousand horse- 
power against the incalculable 
forces of angry Nature. 

So will it be when the Real 
Thing comes, and so must it be 
now, in the time of peace, For 
the great god War is inflexible 
in his demands, and who would 
find favour in his sight when 
he looses his dogs must needs 
propitiate him — ay, even by 
human sacrifice — when the 
doors of his kennels are 
closed. 

Only by strenuous, unremit- 
ting toil in the mimicry of the 
tasks he will set can success be 
hoped for when the great task- 
master calls. 

Away to the westward of the 
harbour the eight are quiver- 
ing under the conflicting ener- 
gies of the sea and their own 
engine-power. Now plunging 
madly down the slope of a 
great black wave, its foaming 
crest bent on destruction, the 
propellers reared high out of 
the water, shaking the whole 
craft in their frenzied efforts 
to regain their element,—now 
flinging the sea, green, up 
from the fo’c’sle over the little 
bridge, as a man flings the wet 
hair from his eyes when he 
rises to the surface from a dive 
in the clear depths of the river, 


—and yet again a bewildering, 
sickening rush, the boat travel- 
ling almost on her side, so that 
the mind of man wonders if 
she can right herself,—and in 
the distance the glare of the 
lights showing blurred through 
the rain and spray. 

Down below in the engine- 
room the chief engineer—a 
warrant officer—staggers to 
and fro, plunging his arm to 
the shoulder in a whirling 
maze of cranks and rods, feel- 
ing bearings and making sure 
that all is well with his beloved 
engines, 

A dour Scotchman, this, of 
whom it has been said that his 
heart is asbestos, and his soul 
a high-pressure cylinder. 

The engines are running 
sweetly as a sewing-machine, 
—but let his attention wander 
for an instant, and the success 
of the whole attack may be 
spoiled. 

The stokeholds are a veritable 
inferno. Here are men stripped 
to the waist, balancing to the 
heaving of their little craft as 
they ply slice and shovel, look- 
ing for all the world like 
demons in the nethermost pit 
as the sweat pours down their 
begrimed bodies. 

Not one pound must the 
steam be allowed to fall, or 
station will be lost, and the 
flotilla become a disintegrated 
collection of units in place of 
a tremendous. machine whose 
parts are all co-ordinate and 
work in harmony. 

The heat is intolerable, for of 
necessity hatches are battened 
down. The fierce white glare 
of the furnaces sears the eye- 
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balls as the furnace-doors are 
opened,—and the ship knows 
no rest. 

If the stokeholds are sugges- 
tive of Hades, what shall be 
said of the bridge? The very 
antithesis in the matter of tem- 
perature, yet hardly a foretaste 
of a heaven that mortal man 
would pray for. 

Up here, clad from: head 
to foot in oilskins, is a little 
group of men who represent 
the brain. Every eye strained 
ahead, striving to make out 
the shadowy blur of the 
“next ahead” against the dis- 
tant glare of the lights. 

The human mind works curi- 

ously. 

Out there in the storm-harried 
sea Hamilton’s mind becomes 
detached from his surroundings, 
and moves along paths well 
known to him, until the wind 
seems to be the wind that roars 
among the high ridges of the 
Alps, and the stinging spray 
becomes the hailstones of the 
upper world. 

For he, like his brother in 
the old grey fort, has known 
the joy of the mountains, — 
“the peace that is among the 
lonely hills.” He laughs aloud 
as he thinks of them, and of 
that brother who swears he 
once ate a soft-boiled egg with 
a knife! 

Oh, why did he not live in 
the days of the “old men,” 
when the virgin of the upper 
snowfields had not yet yielded 
her charms to man’s wooing, 
and demons still inhabited the 
crags of the Matterhorn? 

Days of toil above the snow- 
line and days of ease in the 
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pine-woods,—visions of gaunt 
peak and tree-clad slope float 
before his eyes. 

And then the scene in his 
mind changes, and he sees a 
picture of blue sea and snowy 
canvas, and the heave and 
shudder of the Attacker’s frame 
become the gentler motion of 
the racing yacht off Cowes 
where he spent his last sum- 
mer’s leave. 

“Green days in forests and 
blue days at sea” for the 
moment take the place of the 
night’s black turmoil, 


**Oh, world as God made it, all is 
beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love 
is duty ; 

What further can be sought for or 
declared ?” 


Thus would his thoughts 
have expressed themselves had 
they been articulate, when he 
is abruptly recalled to the 
present by a sharper flurry of 
rain and spray. 

The drawer of the little 
chart table leaps from its place 
with the unusually heavy roll 
that accompanies them, and 
discharges a heterogeneous 
collection of signal books, pen- 
cils, telescopes, and a thousand 
and one oddments. 

But there is no time even to 
swear, for the flotilla is close to 
the lights and the fun is about 
to begin. 

Suddenly a searchlight beam 
falls upon the Scorpion, blind- 
ing everyone on her upper 
deck. 

She rushes through it, but 
she has been seen, and another 
light picks her up. <A gun 
fired high up in the old stone 
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fort tells that the defences are 
not to be caught napping. 

As the first light picks up 
the Scorpion Hamilton utters 
a roar of “ Hard-a-starboard.” 
The command is only just 
audible to the coxswain stand- 
ing beside him, for the fury of 
the gale wellnigh drowns it. 

But the helm is over, and 
the Attacker rushes straight 
for the mighty wall along the 
sea front, against which the 
sea pounds in vain. Close 
astern of her follows the 
Bloodhound. 

One yard too far, and the 
grim wall must receive them in 
its murderous embrace (a de- 
stroyer once did reach the top 
of the wall and fell back with 
her back broken, but fortunately 
that night was fine). 

Now “Hard-a-port” is the 
order, and close to the wall 
and to the fort race the two 
boats that are to make the 
real attack. 

Howard, in the Scorpion, is 
carrying out his plan to the 
letter, and his six boats are 
certainly keeping the lights— 
and the guns—busy. 

Not a boat could live through 
the hail of shell that would be 
raining on them were this the 
grim reality of war. The firing 
from the old fort is incessant, 
—and the lights hold the boats. 
On their bridges every man is 
blinded by the intolerable 
fierceness of their glare. 

So far the Attacker and 
Bloodhound are unseen,—but 
suceess is not for them to- 
night. A beam from the 
Bishop’s Bastion, on the op- 
posite side of the harbour’s 
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mouth, strikes full upon the 


Attacker’s bows, and _ the 
Bishop’s guns give tongue. 

The maddening feeling of 
impotence that the lights im- 
pose upon those unfortunates 
who have to face them is in- 
describable. The unblinking 
whiteness of some _ twenty 
thousand candle-power con- 
centrated in one beam, shining 
full in the eyes, is a more 
potent factor in the defence 
of the harbour than the guns 
to whose service that beam 
is dedicated. 

The beam paralyses, the gun 
does but destroy an already 
helpless foe. It is the old 
story of the snake and the 
bird in new guise. 

In the last attack, by the 
time the blessing of sight was 
restored to the captain of one 
boat, he found himself steering 
up Castle Creek, a full right 
angle and more off his proper 
course up the harbour. And 
it is not so long since another 
craft swept her upper deck as 
far as the foremost funnel 
under the bowsprit of a large 
steam yacht. Such are the 
effects of these modern search- 
lights. 

Their victim is maddened 
into red frenzy. Insensate 
hatred of the thing masters all 
other feeling—anything to get 
out of that pitiless glare. 

A stern effort of will is 
necessary to keep the brain 
cool and clear, and to over- 
come the passionate desire to 
destroy the light, pulverise its 
mirror, and grind its carbons 
into dust. 

How little do the men be- 
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hind the lights—in the em- 
placements and comfortable 
little directing stations—know 
of the passion and lust for 
slaughter they arouse in the 
breasts of the men in whose 
faces their lights are trained ! 

Hamilton and his little band 
of men can see nothing,—for 
the blindness produced by the 
full blaze of these diabolical 
projectors is hardly second to 
that consequent upon gazing 
at the noon-day sun,—but he 
knows he must now be abreast 
the entrance to the harbour. 

“Hard -a-starboard” once 
more, and he races in between 
Bishop’s Bastion and Castle 
Battery —the guns on either 
side of him driving home the 
fact that the attack has 
failed. 

How many attacks has he 
taken part in, he wonders. 
Never has onesucceeded. Will 
one ever succeed ?—or are the 
soldiers eternally right? 

He has rung down “half- 
speed” by now, and one by 
one the rest of the baffled 
flotilla follow him in, thread- 
ing their way up harbour at a 
speed more nearly approaching 
the limit laid down for the port 
than the breathless twenty-five 
knots of the attack. 

Oilskin jackets are undone, 
woollen scarves loosened, and 
sou’ westers pushed back off the 
forehead, and a great peace de- 
scends upon the tired human 
frames as they are borne up the 
still waters of the harbour. 

Only those who go down 
to the sea in ships know the 
wonderful relief of the har- 
bour’s calm after the buffeting 
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of the gale. The soul is 
wrapped round in it as a 
man’s body in his lover’s arms, 
and Hamilton’s thoughts are 
carried irresistibly to a cottage 
some three miles inland where 
—she—is sleeping. 

And so alongside the dock- 
yard wall, three boats are 
tying up outside the Attacker, 
and the other four securing 
just astern. 

“Thought we were on the 


wall to-night all _ right, 
Hamilton,” calls a cheery 
voice from the Bloodhound ; 


“vou were devilish close.” 
“Yes, I was closer than I 

meant to be,” he_ replies. 

“ Coming over tosee Howard?” 


“Yes, I’m with you,” and 
together they go to the 
Scorpion. 


‘No luck again, sir.” 

“No, Hamilton, though at 
one time I thought you were 
going to doit. I’m afraid the 
soldiers are right; it can’t be 
done.” 

“No, sir, I don’t think it 
can; but anyhow it’s a com- 
forting thought, for if we can’t 
do it, no foreigner can.” 

‘“That’s so, but none the less 
it’s disappointing. However, 
we've another try on Thurs- 
day. The fourth flotilla are 
having a lap to-night too, so 
the soldiers can’t rest and be 
thankful yet. Well, Hamilton, 
you'd better get along home. 
No need to telephone to the 
mem-sahib this time.” 

“JT hope there never will 
be,” replies Hamilton. “Good- 
night, sir.” 

Together the two lieutenants 
clamber on to the upper deck, 
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and make their way across the 
brow to the dock wall. 

They pause for a moment to 
watch the flying clouds which 
tell of the gale from which 
they are now gratefully shel- 
tered. 

Then Hamilton stoops to 
light his bicycle-lamp, while 
his thoughts fly on ahead of 
him to the cottage nestling in 
the fold of the hill. 

“Ah, you married men,” 
groans his companion, “you 
have the pull over us poor 
bachelors, you know. I’ve no 
nice home to go to.” 

“Well, get married, you old 
humbug,” from Hamilton, as 
he mounts his machine. 

Three miles with the wind 
are soon covered, in spite of 
being uphill all the way. A 
light in the little hall, and 
beside it a tantalus, glass, 
syphon, and sandwiches evi- 
dence the thoughtful wife, and 
a quarter of an hour later he 
creeps into the room, pauses 
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for a moment to look at the 
small cot where a son and 
heir sleeps peacefully, sucking 
his fist, in the dim glow of 
the night-light, and so into 
bed. 

What a blessed relief is that 
dim glow after the unfaltering 
glare of the lights! The soft 
breathing of the child is a 
soothing sound, lulling to 
slumber. 

Will he one day play the 
same sea game? Will he, too, 
know the roar of the storm, 
the quivering frame of a de- 
stroyer, the paralysing blind- 
ness of the lights, and the 
peace of the subsequent rest? 

After all, it has its good 
points: the soldiers are still 
awake, waiting, not know- 
ing whether their hour be 
ee 

“We don’t get much money, 
but we do see life,” he mutters, 
and with one wide yawn is 
asleep. 

SECUNDUS, 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 


BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 


THE life of George Frederick 
Watts is the happy story of a 
devotee. Art was his mistress 
in the strictest sense. He 
served her from youth to age, 
in poverty and in competence, 
in sickness and in health. He 
sought no rewards, declined 
outward distinctions, and was 
not thirsty for fame. There 
is something inspiring in the 
study of a life so consistent 
in its aim, so patient and 
strenuous in labour, as digni- 
fied in its early obscurity as 
in the high noon of success 
and recognition. 

Nothing dignifies a life so 
much as some disinterested 
passion. But how few there 
are who preserve to the end 
the mental attitude of “the 
devout lover,” who never ex- 
change their hopes, or forget 
to keep the candles burning 
at their shrine! Watts was 
one of the few. His life was 
in a peculiar degree “all of 
one piece.” He had the good 
fortune to exemplify that say- 
ing of Ruskin, that the business 
of an artist is to know what he 
wants to do, and to do it. He 
knew from the beginning what 
he wanted to do, and followed 
his vocation; while he fully 
realised that success in any 
ordinary sense was the most 
unlikely thing in the world. 


“My own .views are too vision- 
ary, and the qualities I aim at are 
too abstract to be attained, or per- 
haps to produce any effect if 
attained. My instincts cause me 
to strive after things that are 
hardly within the province of art, 
things that are rather felt than 
seen.” 


This sounds like the voice of 
discouragement ; it was really 
the voice of calm resolution. 
He never doubted his instincts, 
never turned his steps aside 
to follow an easier path, but 
always breasted the hill. 
Through life his health was 
delicate, but his will to work 
was indomitable. “I do not 
believe in any real enjoyment 
outside work, or interest be- 
longing to it,” he said. 

When he was young, he used 
to forsake his bed, because 
sleeping in comfort robbed him 
of the first daylight hours; 
and he preferred to lie wrapped 
in rugs on the hard floor, so 
as to waken early and begin 
work. When he was old and 
frail,—for he lived to be eighty- 
seven, and painted to the end, 
—the same spirit made him 
impatient of the dark winter 
mornings. 

‘“‘ How I wish it was time to 
begin work again,” he would 
sigh. 

It is generally in those of a 
delicate constitution that the 
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impulse to labour unceasingly 
is found. Watts never had 
health or strength ; the repose- 
ful ease of a sound constitution 
was impossible to him. His 
work was exhausting, but he 
had no pleasure in anything 
else. “Ars longa, vita brevis 
est,” the trite saying must 
have been impressed on the 
very texture of his brain. All 
his work was adventurous, for 
to the end he was labouring to 
learn, and never resting on 
anything already achieved. 
In art “there is everything to 
be learnt, and very little to be 
taught,” he would say. And 
he preferred to learn alone. 
He belonged to no_ school, 
modern or medizval; or rather, 
as he said himself, he had 
learnt in no school but one, 
that of Pheidias. His advice 
to a young student was :— 


“Go and look at the old masters, 
not to copy them but to admire 
them; look at Nature and be 
yourself. Learn the principles of 
art, but never mind about the 
rules. They may be broken, and 
are by every great painter; the 
principles are fundamental.” 


His own admiration of what 
was great in art had the fer- 
vency of a deeply original 
mind. Once, when standing 
before Holbein’s great portrait 
of the Duchess of Milan, he 
observed :— 


“Conscience seems to have gone 
away from modern art : conscious- 
ness has taken its place.” 


Now this remark shows ex- 
actly why Watts stands out- 
side —if we may not say 
above—all his contemporaries. 
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What they so highly valued as 
the end and aim, he only ad- 
mitted as the means. He 
laboured as hard as any man 
living to acquire that techni- 
cal skill which is never ac- 
quired except by the sweat 
of the brow. Only an artist 
knows what the cost is of 
training 


la man’ che ubbedisce all’ intelletto,” 


and to Watts the cost was 
dearer than to most, because 
of his want of health. But it 
was his rooted conviction that 
no work, even of the highest 
technical skill, had any value 
permanently as a work of art 
unless all the material facts 
were subordinated to the ex- 
pression of that partieular 
state of feeling which the artist 
desired to create. No present- 
ment, however dexterous, of 
the external aspect only could 
content him, in his own work 
or that of others. It pained 
him to hear that a Frenchman 
of genius, M. Coquelin, took 
precisely the opposite view. 
As a friend reported :— 


“Tn common with his nation he 
can only be appealed to—can only 
be touched—by reality in what he 
has seen, rather than what he may 
have felt, and he vehemently pro- 
tests against art being an expres- 
sion of very elevated or abstract 
thought. e thinks that you 
should stand before a picture, and 
that it should tell you the clearest, 
simplest story, and that it should 
appeal to omy by its style and 
execution—by its being —- 
That Velasquez, Rembrandt, Hol- 
bein, Titian did not stir you by the 
subject or by the ideas embodied 
in the painting, but because the 
were supreme masters of pencil, 
brush effects, and composition.” 
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This is a logical and com- 

rehensible theory of art, which 
will always have defenders and 
adherents. Materialism in any 
shape has a kind of plausibility. 
But the art of Watts was of a 
spiritual quality; hence prob- 
ably the discomfort it caused 
to minds of a certain type. 
There is no logical defence for 
spiritual aspiration in art ; but 
here was a painter who said 
with perfect simplicity that his 
whole aim was to prove that 
art, “like music and poetry, 
may suggest the noblest and 
tenderest thoughts, inspiring 
and awakening, if only for a 
time, the highest sensibilities 
of our nature.” 

Such was his aim. But was 
it achieved ? 

To decide this, we must look 
at some of his most character- 
istic work; at his ‘‘ Love and 
Death,” for instance. 

In this picture Love, like a 
young angel, beautiful but 
helpless, is stretching out his 
soft arms and rainbow-tinted 
wings to guard the door of the 
beloved from Death. The tall 
form of Death is grey and cold 
as a snow-cloud; majestic, ir- 
resistible, he stands very close 
to the door. In one moment 
he will enter; his icy shadow 
is falling upon Love, the 
roses at the porch are wither- 
ing. But the white, night- 
scented jessamine is breathing 
sweetness, and the dove of 
peace does not leave the 
doorstep. Death moves very 
slowly, inexorably forward. 
His head is bent, his face 
veiled, and the right arm 
stretched out to clear his 
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way has a mysterious gesture 
of benediction. Not only is 
he stronger than Love, he is 
more tender. That is the sense 
of the picture. 

Another of his best known 
works is the picture of “‘ Hope,” 
a woman’s figure, seated above 
the world, golden-haired, blind- 
folded,—“ for what a man seeth 
why doth he yet hope for?” 
There is a lyre in her hands, of 
which every string is broken 
except one. She has struck 
the last string and with down- 
bent head is straining to hear 
if it responds. One star only 
is shining in the sky—a last 
hope. The figure is robed in 
blue, and her white limbs gleam 
like moonlight through a mist. 
The world is wrapped in bands 
of cloud. 


“Tf I could carry out my own 
feeling perfectly, my pictures would 
be solemn and monumental in char- 
acter, noble and beautiful in form, 
and rich in colour; but the subtle 
varieties of sunlight I should never 
aim at producing. I can see in 
nature what Turner saw, and can 
appreciate the excellence of his 
imitation, but my natural ten- 
dency is to see nature with such 
eyes as Giorgione and Titian had ; 
I see only with their eyes, but do 
not work with their an and 
hands. Alas!” 


This he wrote to a friend 
who had vainly tried to induce 
him to undertake a commission 
for a portrait. But he felt 
that— 


“Nature did not intend me for 
a portrait-painter, and if I have 
painted portraits decently, it is be- 
cause I have tried so very hard ; 
but it has ever cost me more 
labour to paint a portrait than to 
paint a subject- picture. I have 
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given it up in sheer weariness: 
now, come what may, my time 
must in future be devoted to the 
endeavour to carry out some of my 
large designs, and if I fail either 
to make a living or to do anything 
worthy of an artist (as I under- 
stand the term), I fail, but I sub- 
mit to the drudgery of portrait- 
painting no longer.” 


He saw other artists, his 
contemporaries, submitting to 
it; letting their highest powers 
lie idle while they made the 
one appeal, which is quite sure 
of response, to human vanity. 
Perhaps they thought it more 
important to live than Watts 
did. But when the life which 
is by bread alone has been 
secured, it is sometimes too 
late to revive those higher 
powers that have perished for 
want of using. To Watts it 
never seemed worth while to 
do anything except the best 
work that was in him, with- 
out counting the cost; and this 
whether he was engaged upon 
one of his great designs, or 
making studies in pencil of 
mountain-forms, or the leaf- 
age of brambles. 


“To produce great things one 
ought to be intent only upon 
doing one’s utmost, and never stop 
to consider whether the thing be 
great or little in the abstract.” 


There spoke the true artist, 
who is also the unconscious 
moralist and missionary. For 
it is the essence of the worldly 
spirit to be always counting the 
cost and calculating the result. 
Watts was the most disinter- 
ested of men. Though he de- 
clined to paint portraits for a 
living, he painted them for 
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love. Many of the great and 
representative men of his time 
sat to him for their portraits, 
and by intervals during many 
years he painted a wonderful 
series of those men of whom 
England can be proud; men of 
arms, of science, and of letters, 
—Tennyson, Carlyle, Manning, 
Clark, Liddell, Jowett, Mere. 
dith, Lord Roberts, and others. 
All of these he intended to pre- 
sent to the National Portrait 
Gallery, an offering of pure pat- 
riotism ; and the splendid be- 
quest was actually made in his 
lifetime. Not portraits only, 
but the best of his pictures 
were given as well, and because 
they were the best. 


“T do not want any recognition, 
now or in the future,” he wrote, 
“excepting that which is due to 
my desire to throw my mite into 
the scale with those who endeavour 
to aid the cause of real progress, 
I have long been accustomed to 
look probabilities in the face. Per- 
haps a day may come when it may 
be thought there was more pre- 
sumption and vanity in leaving 
these pictures to the nation than 
anything else.” 


In saying that he wanted no 
recognition, he was perfectly 
sincere. He was incapable of 
self-advertisement, and declined 


to be “interviewed.” He de- 
clined a public banquet once, 
and twice he declined a baron- 
etcy. His one desire was to 
work, and to work in peace, 
surrounded by the friends he 
loved. “If only I could do 
better work!” was the sum of 
his discontent. He might have 
made large sums of money by 
his pictures. On one occasion 
he was offered literally his own 
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price for a certain work, by a 
wealthy purchaser. This de- 
cided him that the picture was 
worthy of being presented 
among his gifts to the nation, 
and he declined to sell it. 
Another person desired to 

ess some of his works, and 
wrote to tell him so. He re- 
plied— 


“ Flattered as I must be by your 
wish to buy some of my pictures, 
I feel great difficulty about taking 
advantage of your newly awakened 
taste. It is possible you may here- 
after regret spending money upon 
works which may never be gener- 
ally cared for ; at the same time, 
as I naturally think my direction 
a right one, or I should not follow 
it, and—as I am desirous of giving 
an impulse to taste for art of a 
graver and nobler character than 
that which is characteristic of the 
English school, you shall have such 
mney of mine as you may take a 
ancy to, upon the understanding 
that I take them back at the same 
price if you should change your 


_— of them, or grow tired of 
em.” 


It was a sportsmanlike offer. 
But as this particular friend 
remained firm in his desire, and 
persisted for years in trying to 
possess himself of as many pic- 
tures as possible, Watts had to 
warn him repeatedly of his 
grave imprudenee, while re- 
turning his cheques. 

One does not feel much sur- 
prise at the devotion of his 
many friends. He had much 
affection for and great patience 
with them all, even when they 
interrupted his work. The 
quiet painter, with his slight 
frame, his courteous speech, his 
delicate, illuminated face, was 
@ kind of inspiration to very 
many without being actually 
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aware of it. He admired them 
excessively, the many distin- 
guished and useful men, the yet 
greater number of lovely and 
gifted ladies, who thronged 
about him with love and ob- 
servance. He took it all as 
naturally as it was given, and 
wondered sometimes at the 
goodness of his friends, Faith- 
ful and affectionate as he was, 
yet he did not live for friend- 
ship, but for his art. That 
something “of a graver and 
nobler character,” which was 
his perpetual aim, lifted his 
whole life to a higher plane, 
since for him it was impossible 
to separate his life and art. 


“One principle is under all... . 
Religion... art... politics... 
are all one in fundamental prin- 
ciple. This is to me a truth that 
pervades and penetrates all life.” 


In the year 1887 he spent 
six months in Egypt and in 
Greece with his wife. “When 
you have seen Greece and 
Egypt you have got the key- 
note to all that is beautiful in 
art,” he said. The blue depths 
of the Bay of Salamis and the 
matchless proportions of the 
Parthenon rejoiced his eyes and 
filled his mind. He was always 
sensitive to the relations be- 
tween beauty and the higher 
emotions. 


“Here in Athens,” he said, “ one 
realises that great art and great 
nature are one. The emotional 
beauty of the work of Pheidias is 
of the class of emotion produced by 

t nature. A touch more would 

ve taken away from its serenity, 
and lost something of that effect 
of sacredness that is produced in 
the mind. From the Parthenon I 
would pass without a change of 
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feeling through a gallery of work 
by Titian, Tintoret, or Gate: 
Raphael perhaps less, except in the 
‘San Sisto, and even in that pic- 
ture there is a coldness in the line, 
though the sentiment goes even 
more into the blue than these Greek 
sculptures do. Michael Angelo 
wanted to give a stronger emotion, 
and so sacrificed serenity. . . .” 


*Praxiteles he thought could not 
touch Pheidias for the reason that 
the mind of Pheidias was occupied 
with form, that which is the greatest 
intellectual effort: the surface—the 
finish was nothing to him in com- 
parison : but the beauty of the work 
of Praxiteles is on the surface, he 
cared to give a face, and this to 
Watts’ mind proved decadence.’ 


We may gather a great deal 
of the artist’s inner mind from 
these impressions. They were 
the strongest impressions of 
his life, spoken at a crisis of 
enthusiasm. From his earliest 

. working days he had called 
Pheidias his only master, and 
had reverently studied the 
Elgin Marbles. His instinct 
was for the beauty of the ab- 
stract line, and by this his work 
attained a rare solemnity and 
impressiveness. His feeling for 
colour was absolutely original 
and poetic; there was nothing 
imitative, nothing sensational 
about it. An acute friend, 
who knew him well, once ob- 
served that the finer balance 
in his mind of the analytic and 
the creative reason seemed to 
result in his artistic combina- 
tion of pure form with ro- 
mantic feeling. This may 
have been so, or it may only 
have seemed to be. Nothing 


is more difficult than to account 
for the particular direction of 
the sense of beauty in any 
human mind. 


The attempt 
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has a strong temptation for 
certain critics. Yet their 
labours but seldom attain to 
anything final or important, 
Who has ever accounted for 
the poet Keats, that true-bred 
Cockney with the soul of a 
Greek, and not a word of his 
language? 

One can imagine that if it 
had pleased the fates to have 
given Watts a Hebrew grand- 
father, a Greek grandmother, 
and one Italian parent, the 
ingenious critic who yearns to 
account for everything would 
have been well pleased. 

“See the strong religious 
bent of his mind,” he would 
have said ;— the intense seri- 
ousness, the preoccupation with 
eternal issues of Life, and 
Death, and Judgment,—clear- 
ly an inheritance from _ the 
Hebrew. Then the love of 
noble form, the unerring sense 
of proportion and dignity, the 
serene calm,—clearly an in- 
heritance from the Greek. 
Lastly, the sense of colour, 
rich, mysterious, and totally 
unlike the colouring of any of 
his English contemporaries, 
the result of the Italian strain 
in his blood, clearly enough.” 

However, as the case stands, 
we do not know—for Watts 
himself did not know—of any 
foreign strain in his blood ; so 


‘**In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman.” 


Therefore it behoves the hum- 
ble observer, who is far from 
ingenious and nothing of 4 
critic, to recognise simply that 
England has produced a very 
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great poet and painter, and to 
be thankful accordingly. 

He never wrote a line of 
verse, a8 far as we are aware. 
He used to say that he was 
denied the power to express his 
ideas in words; and this was 
true enough, in spite of the 
charm and range of his con- 
versation, and the cultivated 
intellect exhibited in his few 
oceasional writings. For if a 
man’s poetic force lies in his 
painting it is quite certain that 
only his secondary powers will 
find expression in words. Two 
notable exceptions to this rule 
will at once occur to every 
reader’s mind, and will serve 
to prove the truth of the 
general principle. It is, of 
course, likely to irritate some 
people if one declares a painter 
to be a poet because of the 
wideness of the term and the 
impossibility of demonstrating 
the claim. But there seems to 
be no other expression for the 
very highest quality of the 
imagination than the word 
poetic: some painters have a 
right to the word and some 
have not. Titian, for instance, 
one of the very greatest 
painters whom the world has 
produced, was in no sense a 
poet. That Tintoretto was a 
poet anyone who has spent a 
single hour looking at his 
paintings in the Scuola di San 
Rocco in Venice will confidently 
affirm. And yet, if the three 
greatest painters of the world 
were to be named, Titian would 
certainly be placed among the 
three, and Tintoretto as cer- 
tainly would not. What does 


this prove except that the 
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finest flower of the imagination 
is a thing separate from the 
highest skill in execution? Our 
English Turner was a_ poet 
in his painting. If all the rest - 
of his works were lost to the 
world, two pictures alone would 
prove this claim, “The Build- 
ing of Carthage” and “The 
Fighting Téméraire Tugged to 
her Last Berth.” But who 
would think of making the 
claim for Constable ?—in spite 
of his strong hold on our 
affections and the fine truthful- 
ness of his work. For Watts 
we make the claim without 
hesitation. All his painting 
was poetic. It takes hold of 
the spectator less through the 
eyes than through the mind. 
For all the nobility of his ideal 
forms, for all the soft splendour 
of their colouring, it is not their 
beauty chiefly that fills our 
minds as we gaze at them; 
but we are lifted beyond the 
sense of any individual beauty 
to a region of strange and 
clear perceptions where we 
think the painter’s thought, 
half forgetting what our eyes 
are bent on. It is precisely as 
when, in reading great poetry 
at some rare, propitious 
moment, we become inspired 
with the poet’s mind, and his 
words begin to sound faintly 
as palpitating visions throng 
our souls. 

This indeed was the very aim 
which Watts set before him- 
self in all his work. He did 
not desire to paint the outside 
but the inside of his subject. 
A patient student of nature, 
he made endless studies not as 
a copyist makes them, but in 
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order that he might “carry 
nature in his mind rather than 
in his eye,” as he said himself. 
He rejected realism, because 
he thought that in painting 
anything so as to look natural, 
higher qualities had to be sac- 
rificed, and the artist’s business 
was to learn the limits of his 
art so thoroughly as to discern 
what was essential from what 
was superficial. 

“There are two sets of reali- 
ties—the mental and the ma- 
terial,” he observed. 

He would not use the living 
model in painting his great 
designs. He did not need it, 
for his memory was very 
strong, and his mind stored 
with the harvest of many years’ 
incessant observation. It is 
hardly relevant to remark that 
other painters could not work 
in this fashion, Undoubtedly 
they could not; and no one 
would counsel them to do so. 
We may be thankful that 
Watts could. How else should 
we have had such a thing as 
** The Angel of Death Crowning 
Innocence ” ? 

A gentle angel, robed like a 
cloud of night, bends over an 
infant cradled upon her knees ; 
the great shadowy wings are 
lifted so as to make a shelter 
and a shield, one strong arm is 
round the helpless form, the 
other hand softly draws a ring 
of light round the young, cold 
brows. 

This picture is like only one 
other thing that is known in 
the realm of art, Hans Ander- 
sen’s matchless story of “ Death 
and the Mother.” 

It seems quite natural to 


hear that many times the pain- 
ter received letters, often un- 
signed, from those whose grief 
had been softened by means of 
his pictures, and who desired 
to thank him. Such letters 
were his greatest reward. 

It seems natural, too, to find 
that his pictures stamped them- 
selves upon the memory, and 
remained shining in their fresh 
hues of beauty when other 
works, once admired, faded like 
old photographs and were for- 
gotten. A young man of a 
rather enthusiastic turn of 
mind, though untrained in art, 
used to visit the Spring Ex- 
hibitions in London yearly as a 
matter of course, until it hap- 
pened that the business of his 
life removed him to the far 
wilds of North-Western Canada, 
where for several years he re- 
mained without sight or re- 
minder of pictures, music, or 
any of the arts. When I met 
him among the foothills of the 
Rockies, he told me the plain, 
unvarnished tale of his recol- 
lections of the Spring Ex- 
hibitions. 

“T got a good deal of pleas- 
ure out of them at the time,” 
he said, “but it’s odd how 
little of it has remained with 
me. I remember the painters’ 
names, too, and how tightly 
they stuck to their favourite 
subjects.” (I suppress the 
names, perhaps needlessly.) 
“There was one who always 
painted a choppy blue sea 
under a north wind; some- 
times it got a bit lumpier, but 
otherwise there was no change 
from year to year. There was 
one who always painted 
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stretch of pale sand, and three 
birch trees; he never allowed 
four. I got tired of them. 
There was one who always 
painted a lady in satin; some- 
times she was young and some- 
times old, but sure to be in 
satin; and then there was the 
man who always painted Greek 
girls, and a marble bath, or a 
marble bench. I got into a 
habit of looking out for the 
stain in the marble, because he 
always put in a stain, and did 
it uncommonly well; and I 
looked out for his girl with the 
red hair, and she was there 
too, every time. The President 
would have something brilliant 
and beautiful, but not quite 
alive. His people were all— 


‘Faultily faultless, icily regular, splen- 
didly null, 
Dead perfection, no more ; ’— 


but of course he was mighty 
clever. The fact is, I can’t 
recall those pictures now, 
though I’m talking to you 
about them. But I can recall 
every picture by Watts that 
I’ve ever seen. There was a 
strangeness about them ; some- 
times one couldn’t make them 
out at first, but it’s impossible 
to forget them. They rather 
made you feel as if you were in 
church, and didn’t want to 
speak out loud. The first place 
I ever saw them was on that 
staircase in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Do you re- 
member the ‘Love and Life’ 
on that wall? Do you remem- 


ber the portrait of Tennyson ?” 
I have to give the words 

from memory, but my recol- 

lection of the young man’s 
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impressions is clear and de- 
cided. During years of absence 
in the wilds I too found out 
the foree of that “shaping 
power of imagination.” Other 
pictures faded, but my mind 
never lost hold of those ideal 
forms, of “ Life” toiling up the 
steep and stony ways of the 
world ; of ‘‘Time,” ever strong 
and young, marching irresist- 
ibly, carrying his scythe like a 
sceptre ; of “‘ Endymion ” sleep- 
ing encircled in the lunar rain- 
bow; last and least, of the 
little fisherman’s “ Luek,” drop- 
ping his iine into the blue and 
dancing waves. 

The work of Watts always 
seemed out of place on the 
wall of an exhibition room; 
one wanted to be alone with 
a picture of his, safely shut up 
somewhere, in silence. But 
had he refused, as he often 
felt tempted, to exhibit his 
pictures, how much poorer we 
should almost all have been! 


“Tt seems impossible that any 
real principle can be carried out in 
a modern exhibition,” he wrote. 
“Mr Burne-Jones is more than 
right in not exhibiting, and I shall 
follow his example in the case of 
all but my lighter productions... . 

“The only thing the ordinary 
critic can really judge of in his 
hasty review is exhibition force, 
and this he naturally applauds, till 
the one great object of the modern 
exhibitor is to make his work tell- 
ing among new frames and crude 
colours. This, however much praise 
may be justly given to force, is 
hardly the way to call out the 
higher qualities of the painter. ... 
In olden times the picture was 

inted for a church or public 

uilding, to be constantly in view 
of the public, or, if painted for a 
king or a great noble; hung amidst 
surroundings which~had their in- 
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fluence upon the artist. In each 

case the artist’s best self was im- 

parted into the work, consciously 

or unconsciously. Now, conscious 
or unconsciously, he feels that he is 
working for an immediate and 
transient effect, that his work will 
stand a peculiar competition, that 
it will be criticised, hastily at 
best, and will have, as far as the 
ublic is concerned, no future 

Reant the exhibition in which 

it appears.” 

During a certain spring in 
London, two pictures were ex- 
hibited by different painters, 
and the subject was the same 
—‘ Sea-Horses.” In one picture 
the sea-horses came prancing 
in-shore as a kind of fringe 
on the shallow waves of the 
beach ; they were decked with 
a fantastic harness of shells, 
and appeared like things “suit- 
able to ride or drive,” awaiting 
the summer visitors’ children. 
The painter was an artist of 
no mean fame, but—such was 
his idea of sea-horses, 

In the other picture there 
was clear starlight, far out on 
a deep sea; the wind was 
driving the waves as a sheep- 
dog drives the flock, and over 
the highest wave rose the 
beautiful crests of the sea- 
horses, their wild manes flying 
in the foam; lonely, glorious 
spirits of the ocean, swifter 
than anything on land. The 
painter of these was Watts. 

But it was not exhibition 
pictures that he really most 
wished to paint. In his youth 
his chief desire had been—like 
the greatest of the Italian mas- 
ters—for fresco. He had paint- 
ed a fresco upon the wall of an 
open loggia in the historic Villa 
Careggi, near Florence; and 





after his return from Italy in 
the year 1852, having seen the 
blank spaces on the walls of the 
great hall at Lincoln’s Inn, 
he wrote to make this definite 
offer. 


“T venture to make to the Bench- 
ers and students of Lincoln’s Inn 
the following proposition, namely, 
if they will subscribe to defray 
the expense of the material, I will 
give designs and labour, and under- 
take to paint in fresco any part or 
the whole of the hall.” 


His offer was accepted, and 
the wall given to him was a 
space forty-five feet wide and 
forty feet high. “Justice—A 
Hemicycle of Law - Givers,” 
was the name he gave to his 
great design upon this wall, 
upon which he worked for 
several succeeding years dur- 
ing the spring and summer 
vacations, though much inter- 
rupted by illness. In October 
1859 he wrote to a friend: 


“T have this day put the last 
touches in my fresco at Lincoln’s 
Inn! I dare not call it finished, 
but it must go. I feel sad at giv- 
ing it up, for now I cannot cheat 
myself any longer with the belief 
that I am going to improve it; 
alas ! for the failure, as it is, for I 
shall never again have so fine a 
space. _I don’t mean to say that 
it is a disgraceful or a mean failure, 
but it is a failure; and the only 
consolation I have is in the very 
strong feeling I have that I can do 
much better.” 


In this spirit he viewed all 
his work, when complete; it 
was sadly inadequate in his 
eyes, but always an incentive 
to further effort. For long he 
cherished the hope of doing 
more work of the heroic kind 
in fresco ; but eventually he was 
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forced to conclude that it was 
a medium unsuitable to the 
climate and smoke-laden air 
of these islands, and he re- 
linquished the idea, But it is 
interesting to see in this inci- 
dent of the Lincoln’s Inn fresco 
the kindred spirit in Watts and 
those old Venetian painters of 
whom Vasari tells, who asked 
ef their city’s rulers only a 
wall-space and some portion of 
the cost of their colours, and 
who often asked in vain. The 
life of Watts would indeed 
have been a congenial subject 
to old Vasari; and his very 
phrases ocour to one’s mind 
as exactly descriptive of the 
English painter, surely one of 
those “industriosi ed egregi 
spiriti” whom the Italian de- 
lighted to honour. “Molto pit 
era sollecito che gli altri in 
tutte le sue azioni,” says Vasari 
of ene such, and the remark 
exactly fits a mind as ardent 
and as scrupulous as Watts’. 
But praise beyond his deserts 
was always painful to him; 
and he would have endured ill 
the unmeasured laudations of 
the Italian. 

As it is, his life has been 
carefully and lovingly written 
by the person who knew him 
best, and also best understood 
his work both in its aim and 
method. Mrs Watts, after the 
twenty years of her companion- 
ship with the painter, and 
helped by her own artistic gifts 
and understanding, has pro- 
duced a worthy biography in 
her ‘Annals of an Artist’s Life.’ 
We have long ceased to think 
strict impartiality the chief 
virtue of a biographer, and are 
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more inclined to agree with the 
poet that 


“Naught blinds us less than admira- 
tion, friend !” 


In the present instance the 
biographer has given every- 
thing possible from the letters 
and conversation of the painter 
himself, or of his friends, and 
has effaced herself as completely 
as was consistent with good 
sense. It is of course well 
known that in the painter’s 
last home, whieh was at Comp- 
ton near Guildford in Surrey, 
the Picture Gallery contains a 
rich collection of his works, 
both early and late; and this 
Gallery is by the kindness of 
Mrs Watts open to the public 
on six days of the week. The 
curator of the Compton Gal- 
lery, Mr Charles H. Thompson, 
working at the suggestion and 
with the advice of Mrs Watts, 
after a long series of experi- 
ments in colour-printing, has 
at last succeeded in producing 
what he calls “translations ” 
from the pictures of Watts. 
They are colour-prints of a 
marvellous quality, the colours 
used being those which were 
used by Watts himself, in each 
case applied to the copper- 
plate and printed in one im- 
pression. To experts in print- 
ing these must be of the 
highest interest, and to lovers 
of Watts a boon indeed ; since 
for a price about equal to 
what a fashionable photog- 
rapher would ask for a sitting 
a really exquisite reproduction 
in colour of a great painting 
can be had. Especially beau- 
tiful are the translations of the 
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“Eve” series, which in black 
and white would lose half 
their meaning. What would 
the figure of “Eve” be with- 
out the golden splendour of 
her hair? or the ‘Love 
Triumphant” without its deep- 
hued sunset glory? or the 
sweetness of “Hope” with- 
out the celestial blue of her 
raiment? Surely a _ picture 
without its colour is but the 
shadow of itself, and Watts 
was more original in his 
colouring than in any other 
respect. His admirers were 
fond of comparing him with 
the Italians on this account, 
rather because of his unlike- 
ness to his English contem- 
poraries than for any distinct 
relationship to the great 
Italians. His colouring was 
poetical, mysterious, remark- 
ably transparent and pure, 
with a symbolism of its own 
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drawn from the colours of his 
mind, but perfectly compre- 
hensible to an observer of the 
least intelligence. To preserve 
the purity of his colouring 
he took those “infinite pains” 
of which genius alone is cap- 
able. 

This great man was of a 
singular simplicity and humil- 
ity. He had the childlike 
spirit which is the great 
blessing of these elect souls, 
but also the clear sight and 
candour which belong to such 
as keep “the single eye and 
the sincere desire.” He had no 
jealous wish to know—and we 
who love him need have none 
to find—his exact place in the 
roll of fame. He knew well 
his own kinship with the great 
spirits of the past, and with 
his serene smile would say— 

“TI am a very poor relation, 
but of the family.” 
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WHO WANTS 


WE see it constantly stated 
by Ministers in the House of 
Commons that in promoting 
the present Bill for Ireland 
they are yielding to a national 
demand. The Irish members 
are assumed to represent their 
constituents, and about seventy 
of them vote consistently for 
this concession from England. 
Hence, in Parliamentary jar- 
gon, the will of the Irish people 
is fully and adequately ex- 
pressed by their Represent- 
atives. The objections of a 
serious minority are, indeed, 
loud and constant, but the 
will of the majority must 
prevail; otherwise, what is 
the use of debates and 
divisions? What is the use 
even of a Parliament made up 
of Representatives ? 

Nevertheless, most of those 
who live in Ireland, and who 
think about these things, 
especially those who are not 
addicted to either side in 
politics, cannot but insist on 
some closer, as well as some 
wider, analysis of what is 
called a national demand. 

We must try to find some 
more detailed and some more 
real evidence of what the 
nation wants, —if, indeed, it 
wants any one thing at all,— 
and this we ean only attain by 
questioning various ranks and 
classes of society, and finding 
out what they think in private 
as well as what they shout in 
public. It is perfectly well 
known to all those who live 
in Ireland that nowhere is 
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there more abject slavery of 
thought, and fewer outspoken 
convictions, than in _ this 
country. It is a society—a 
set of societies—in which 
everybody is afraid of some- 
body else, and in which nobody 
ventures to speak out. If per- 
chance a rare individual does 
so, he is openly wondered at 
(not admired) as a man of sur- 
prising and quixotic courage. 

If such, then, be the circum- 
stances, it must indeed be diffi- 
cult to discover what is a 
national demand, or what 
would satisfy the many agi- 
tators and malcontents who 
are always singing the woes 
and the sufferings of Ireland. 
One voice, at all events, I 
will not aecept as decisive— 
that of the majority of M.P.’s 
in the House of Commons who 
follow at the heels of Mr 
Redmond. 

And why not? Because I 
find it hard to select any M.P. 
here around me who could be 
said to represent me, and there 
are thousands in my plight. I 
have a considerable selection of 
representatives from whom to 
choose, but neither those of 
North Dublin County, nor ef 
the City, nor of the University, 
who “represent” me, are in 
any way congenial to me. I 
am not a party man, and 
though brought up in Protest- 
ant and Unionist society, have 
long been of opinion that Home 
Rule, if managed by respect- 
able people, would be better 
for the country than the pres- 
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ent seesaw of English politics. 
But if Home Rule means Rome 
Rule, or, still worse, the Rule 
of wirepullers and jobbers, then 
I prefer the evils of the Union 
to those of Separation. As 
this is my position, it seems to 
me that I can inquire without 
fear or favour into the opinions 
of Irishmen around me, and 
report what and how many 
sections of the people really 
want Home Rule. 

Perhaps the shortest way to 
proceed is to name at once 
those who hate it, and protest 
against it. Almost all the 
Irish Church people in Ire- 
land, and a large majority of 
the Protestant Dissenters, are 
openly opposed to it. It is 
not merely the business people 
in Antrim and Down, in 
Armagh and _ Londonderry, 
but all the people of our 
Church over Ireland, who fear 
it, or who dislike it, or at all 
events cannot possibly be said 
to want it. 

There are, I know, some 
thoughtful men among the 
clergy and higher laity of our 
Church who have a senti- 
mental love for Home Rule, 
and cherish a belief that it 
will help to liberate the Roman 
Catholic laity from the bonds 
which now shackle them, but 
these men are very few. 
There are also a good many 
Dissenters who have long been 
bound up with Radical politics, 
and who hate the old State 
Church of the aristocracy. 
These people are, I hear, con- 
tent to accept Home Rule and 
work out their own salvation 
under new conditions. But 
here again the number of those 
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who want Home Rule is quite 
insignificant. Protestants of 
all hues in Ireland may fairly 
be described as a strong min- 
ority in the country who do 
not want it. 

We turn therefore to the 
Roman Catholic majority, and 
proceed to consider how far 
the principal divisions of that 
majority feel towards the pro- 
posed self-government of Ire- 
land. We begin naturally 
with the clergy, commonly 
supposed to be the leaders of 
the people, who have often 
been such, and who frequently 
pose as such,—perhaps more 
frequently now than the real 
facts warrant. 

It is my very deliberate 
opinion, so far as I know the 
minds of the older and more 
educated clergy of that Church, 
that most of them dislike and 
fear the advent of Home Rule. 
I know that there are among 
them men of strong person- 
ality and great influence who 
are honest and _ convinced 
Home Rulers. This I hear 
commonly ascribed, e.g., to 
Bishop O’Donnell (of Raphoe), 
and the influence of such a 
man in the wild parts of his 
diocese cannot but be very 
great. It is natural that the 
poor under his charge should 
look upon him as the leader 
ordained by God for their 
education in politics, whom 
they would not dare to con- 
tradict ; nor would it be pos- 
sible, even if it were permitted, 
that any of his clergy should 
venture to oppose him. 

Nevertheless I am convinced 
that many even there look 
with great apprehension to 4 
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change which cannot but bring 
upon them many dangerous 
novelties. In the last fifty 
years the British Government 
has been redressing grievances, 
mending injustices, indirectly 
endowing Roman Catholic 
schools, treating that Church 
with every consideration, and 
it is surely a dangerous policy 
for the priests to put them- 
selves under the eontrol of 
local or provincial bodies 
which may take a very differ- 
ent view of clerical claims, 
and may proceed to thwart 
their influence. Above all, the 
great and growing wealth of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, 
both regular and secular, is 
not likely to escape investiga- 
tion and taxation. We have 
but too many examples in 
Europe how a _ democratic 
revolution is likely to affect 
the Church of Rome, and no 
man of sense among the clergy 
who has studied modern his- 
tory can be blind to these 
great dangers. It is quite a 
common thing to hear threats, 
not among Protestants, of the 
policy that will be pursued 
towards the Church, especially 
in its control of education, 
and these threats are but the 
muttering of the coming storm. 
I venture to say, then, that 
the higher clergy of the 
Church of Rome do not want 
Home Rule. Why they do 
not say so openly is another 
matter which I shall explain 
presently. 

I know very well that there 
is among the younger priests, 
the curates,— most of them 
peasants brought up in an 
atmosphere of discontent and 


agitation—many a one who is 
an open and noisy Home Ruler. 
But why, if his Bishop is not 
of this way of thinking, is he 
not kept quiet? Here we come 
upon one of those subtleties in 
Irish character which are so 
hard for a foreigner to appreci- 
ate. The Bishop in favour of 
Home Rule is likely to find 
no difficulty in silencing op- 
position to it among his clergy. 
The Bishop who is against it 
has by no means the same con- 
trol. Why so? Because one 
is a positive cry, and a cry 
that once had a deep and real 
meaning ; whereas the other is 
a negative policy, an objection 
to change, a game of patience 
which consists in getting any 
remaining grievances gradually 
removed. A policy of that 
kind may be safe and profit- 
able, but it does not strike the 
imagination of the poor and 
the discontented like the her- 
alding of a great change. 
There is, moreover, another 
contrast of vast importance. 
To the Irish Catholic the de- 
mand for self-government fifty 
years ago was a very real 
demand, and it came after a 
period of tyranny and of op- 
pression by England, which 
made many Irishmen prefer 
even revolt to acquiescence. 
The gradual concessions of 
England are only _ slowly 
undermining this hostile feel- 
ing, and it will still require 
years to overcome it. Thus, 
while the cry for Home Rule 
is gradually losing its force, 
the respect for'the Union and 
the appreciation of its benefits 
are only gradually growing 
among Catholics. These feel- 
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ings have not yet permeated 
the poor and the ignorant 
classes. They are still led by 
the old cry, and those who 
affect to be their leaders must 
join in shouting it. Hence the 
Church of Rome is sure to 
allow its fiery members to 
join in the ery; she is sure, if 
this policy is victorious, to take 
credit for having espoused it. 
The priests can justly claim 
that they stood by their 
people in the day of oppres- 
sion and distress; they will 
now claim that they have 
led them to victory. But the 
great majority of them are 
only running in front of the 
agitation, like the children in 
front of a military band. 
They are not leading the 
regiment. 

We now come to the various 
sections of the lay Catholic 
population. As regards the 
members of the learned pro- 
fessions, they have nothing to 
gain, and much to lose, by 
Home Rule. The lawyers are 
far better off in obtaining pro- 
motion from Liberal British 
Cabinets than in facing the 
economies and retrenchments 
which must accompany any 
reform of the public services in 
Ireland. The doctors cannot 
but lose by the disappearance 
or emigration of the gentry, 
many of whom will certainly 
leave a country in which they 
are looked upon with disfavour 
as mere survivals of a doleful 
past. The counties which 
I know are already being 
denuded of their remaining 
gentry. Whatever they take 
away with them cannot but 
diminish the profits of the pro- 
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fessions. Here again there are 
some who, either from principle 
or from prudence, declare them- 
selves ardent Home Rulers, but, 
so far as I know, they are 
quite in a minority. The 
country is now very rich; 
there is ample money to spend 
on the luxuries of the law and 
the luxuries of medical science ; 
who knows what changes a 
new form of government might 
not bring, to the detriment of 
existing practice? 

The case is still clearer with 
the farmers, who have either 
bought, or will presently buy, 
their land, who are generally, 
so far as I can find out, in a 
condition of increasing pros- 
perity, and who desire, above 
all things, to be left alone, 
that they may consolidate their 
new possessions. These people, 
keenly alive to the rights, but 
not yet to the duties, of pro- 
perty, are chiefly afraid of 
Home Rule because it will 
mean increased taxation. They 
care nothing for the form of 
the Government, provided they 
be not troubled with increased 
imposts. Forsuch people Home 
Rule has no charms unless it 
means the abolition of the 
remaining charges due to land- 
lords, and the handing over 
the land, free of -all rent to 
landlord or to the State, to the 
peasant-proprietor. 

When we descend from the 
steady and thrifty farmer to 
the idle and needy, who have 
long been in arrears of rent, 
and who will only use their 
acquired farm for the pur- 
pose of selling it to their 
neighbour, then we do come 
upon a large class really 
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zealous for Home Rule. Along 
with these we may put the 
very large class of cottiers 
and other farm-labourers, all of 
whom have seen their peasant 
employer turned into a land- 
lord and made rich, while they 
are not improved in status, 
—nay, rather, have often ex- 
changed the easy-going charit- 
able gentleman employer for 
the mean and exacting peasant- 
proprietor. But if they have 
seen the real owner fleeced and 
even pushed aside, are they 
going to tolerate a new land- 
lord of a far severer type? To 
all these needy people, some of 
them needy without their own 
fault, many of them needy from 
idleness, thriftlessness, drunken- 
ness, the cry of Home Rule, 
with all its imaginary benefits, 
is extremely attractive. I will 
not deny that it may bring 
them real benefits, but what 
attracts them is the vision of 
benefits wholly imaginary and 
chimerical, 

We can illustrate this most 
effectively from the opinions of 
the very best and most honest 
members of this class, with 
whom we easily come in con- 
tact—the domestic servants in 
our houses, If the ladies in- 
quire of them what they think 
of Home Rule, the great 
majority declares itself strongly 
in favour of it, and this seems 
to be the opinion of the better 
class, well-to-do household 
servants, the children of re- 
spectable if small farmers, who 
are in positions of trust and 
very friendly with their mis- 
tresses. I found the very same 
phenomenon when I made in- 
quiries of the same kind in 


Boston, U.S.A., which seemed 
to me almost wholly “run” by 
Irish servant-girls. These are 
the class who have subscribed 
largely for many years to Irish 
aspirations, not only legal but 
illegal. In the case of the 
servants in America it is more 
easily understood, because their 
minds are inflamed by violent 
Fenian or Clan-na-Gael news- 
papers, which issue furious 
tirades every day against the 
tyranny and cruelty of Eng- 
land. In many of these they 
are told that heartless evic- 
tions of Irish tenants are still 
going on, and that their 
kinsmen are being thrown out 
upon the road to starve. There 
is no voice to refute these cal- 
umnies. But, in the case 
of house-servants in Ireland, 
serving the gentry, well-treated, 
and apparently quite contented 
with their lot, it seems curious 
why they should all long for a 
change which might banish and 
impoverish most of their pat- 
rons. The reasons they give, 
quite simply and honestly, are 
the crudest and most silly con- 
ceivable. Most of them think the 
gentry will disappear, and that 
they themselves will no longer 
have to serve anyone, as the 
poorer people will succeed natu- 
rally to all the wealth and 
luxury of those now over them. 
They will have liberty; they 
will have to obey no master or 
mistress, but at the same time 
they are to live in comfort 
on the divided wealth of the 
country. They have no ill- 
will against their employers, 
if they have been treated 
with consideration and kind- 
ness (alas! not always the 
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case), but they think that we 
have had a long innings, and 
that their turn is coming now. 
They point to the revolution in 
land tenure which has taken 
place in the farms of their 
relations. Most of the latter 
are now proprietors, and sell- 
ing the interest in their farms 
at enormous prices. For though 
the landlord’s interest may sel- 
dom be twenty years’ purchase 
of the rent, the tenant’s is 
often thirty. 

Along with this large body 
of the poor, male and female, 
who live by domestic service, 
are the farm-labourers above- 
mentioned, who all look for- 
ward to Home Rule as the 
means of treating the new 
farmer -proprietors in some 
such way as the old landlords 
have been treated. They all 
anticipate higher wages, free 
houses, and presently “three 
acres and a cow ” carved out of 
their employers’ farms. This is 
the class that helps to keep the 
country disturbed. They at- 
tend local meetings, and cheer 
on the most violent of the 
orators. They join in leagues 
and combinations, and help to 
drive cattle. As they become 
turbulent they become idle, and 
form a dangerous element of 
the population, which often 
drifts into political and agrar- 
ian crime. 

Here lies the real force of 
the cry for Home Rule, the 
public to whom the profes- 
sional politician can appeal 
with success. 

We come lastly to a person- 
age—the professional politician 
—who is to be found all over 
the country, and with such 


frequency that he may be re- 
garded as one of the most pe- 
culiar products of the country. 
He is said to thrive admirably 
in the cities of the United 
States, probably because there 
is in most of them a strong 
Irish atmosphere. 

But why does this politician 
flourish so egregiously in Ire- 
land, and what are the sources 
of his power? The reader who 
does not know the country will 
find it hard to believe what I 
say, and I do not wonder at it. 
The particular nature of what 
is commonly called the Celtic 
Irishman—he is more danger- 
ous if he has a cross of English 
blood—is that of an idle pleas- 
ure-loving creature, full of talk, 
and very fond of acting in 
public. He dislikes labour, and 
prefers to live by his wits, or 
(if you please) by his intellect. 
He delights in discussing other 
people’s affairs, and making 
them pay him for his eloquence. 
To this man the platform, the 
committee-room, the caucus is 
a real delight, and he makes 
far more profit out of them 
than he could by honest labour. 
Tennyson has spoken of the 
“blind hysterics of the Celt.” 
This person’s hysterics are 
anything but blind,—they are 
carefully prepared, and in- 
tended to inflame an ignorant 
audience to promote his ends. 
He was always able to live 
somehow on the surface of 
politics, but now that he has 
the prospect of getting £400 
per annum for sitting in Par- 
liament and talking and man- 
cuvring, his delight in the 
prospect of Home Rule is in- 
tense. It suits him perfectly. 
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If the salaries for M.P.’s are 
sustained in the Irish Parlia- 
ment—probably they will even 
be raised,—every seat in the 
country, even those of the 
present leaders, is likely to 
be contested, and in many 
cases with success. The num- 
ber of candidates who will offer 
themselves will be enormous. 

Where will they come from? 
From every town in the land 
—Jackeens, Buckeens, Horse- 
dealers, Gombeen men, idle sons 
of strong farmers or of respect- 
able shopkeepers, insubordinate 
school-teachers, editors of local 
newspapers, leader writers in 
the same, patriot poets, bank- 
rupt traders. To all such a 
new vista of success is opened. 
And so, of course, they preach 
and agitate for Home Rule. 
Their voices are loud and per- 
tinacious; they are very num- 
erous, but they count for far 
more than they are, and in a 
public like the Irish public, 
where the majority is timid, 
or apathetic, or afraid of vio- 
lent attacks, this class of agita- 
tors has an enormous influ- 
ence, They want Home Rule; 
they know their own minds; 
they now no longer persuade, 
but intimidate, and they are 
carrying the country with 
them, so far as its public voice 
is concerned. But it is not true 
that they represent the con- 
victions of the majority. It 
is the tail that is wagging 
the dog. 

In addition to all these un- 
sound influences which have 
such force in the present ques- 
tion, is there then no honest 
and solid body of opinion in 
Ireland in favour of Home 
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Rule? Of course there is. In 
the first place, among the 
rank and file that follows Mr 
Redmond’s__ direction, and 
among those who are his 
equals in debate, there are 
certainly some honourable men 
convinced that they are work- 
ing for the good of their 
country. They are convinced 
that though British Govern- 
ments have been mending 
things in Ireland, there will 
be a much greater and more 
real recovery of the nation 
when Irishmen are intrusted 
with their own affairs. They 
imagine or hope that when 
we come to elect a Home 
Parliament, better and sounder 
men will be found than those 
who have come as adventurers 
or as strangers to represent 
counties and boroughs. They 
also hope that a keener interest 
in local affairs may induce 
many able young men who 
now emigrate to remain at 
home and help their country 
with their brains and their 
energy. I am bound to set 
down these hopes and these 
expectations as important 
factors in the problem, and I 
know that as these honest 
theorists happen to agree with 
the rank and file of the party, 
whose ambitions are by no 
means so pure or so lofty, the 
combination creates a move- 
ment of considerable force. 
But far more than these rarz 
nantes in gurgite vasto I think 
of the number of intellectual 
young men, now coming into 
life, who have become accus- 
tomed to the cry, and are 
taking it up as affording some 
promise for the future of their 
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country. I see many of these 
young men in Trinity College, 
even still the home of Toryism. 
They are generally the sons of 
Protestants and Unionists, who 
are much disturbed by their 
children’s political apostacy. 
But this wave of feeling 
among the rising generation, 
even though it may have 
been created and stimulated by 
falsehoods and shams, is not 
to be ignored, for it is real, 
it is growing, and it is dis- 
interested. 

These, so far as I can esti- 
mate them, are the forces for 
or against Home Rule now to 
be found in Ireland. It is 
not my affair, nor am I com- 
petent to consider what the 
feelings of the Scottish, or the 
Welsh, or the English are to- 
wards this question. To the 
English especially I often hear 
very low and selfish motives 
attributed, amounting to this, 
that because they have long 
misgoverned Ireland, and in 
consequence now find it both 
expensive and_ troublesome, 
they now prefer to relinquish 
all further responsibility. 

I do not find that there is a 
very strong feeling for political 
separation expressed either by 
Scettish or Welsh leaders, or 
political writers. No doubt 
they will have the good sense 
to wait and see what results are 
attained in Ireland. For the 
present, at all events, they 
have the gravest reasons to 
remain in suspense. 

If my estimate be correct, 
we may sum up the position 
as follows: (1) There is a 
large expression of desire for 
Home Rule to be found in 





the Parliamentary elections, 
But this desire will soon be 
stilled in the agricultural parts, 
when the peasants become pro- 
prietors, or if not, it will be 
transferred to the labourers, 
from those that have to those 
that have not. In the boroughs 
there is a considerable class of 
idle and noisy people who hope 
to attain position, and salary, 
and patronage by the change, 
These, therefore, clamour for 
Home Rule, and are quite in 
earnest. (2) There is a far 
smaller number of serious men, 
both clergy and laity of all the 
creeds, who are convinced that 
English government in Ire- 
land has been a failure, and 
that we should therefore turn 
over a new leaf at all hazards, 
(3) There is a growing body 
of enthusiastic young men and 
women who are swayed by 
what are called “ patriotic sen- 
timents,” and who hope to see 
the political and social resur- 
rection of their country under 
Home Rule. 

On the other side there is (1) 
a formidable array of all the 
professional and commercial 
men, who foresee in Home Rule 
financial dangers, and regard 
it as probably the cause of 
economic disasters to our 
fairly prosperous and wealthy 
country. (2) There is, I be- 
lieve, a considerable reluctance 
within the Roman Catholic 
Church to being handed over to 
the influence of Sinn Feiners and 
Gaelic Leaguers, or to a free in- 
quiry into ecclesiastical finances. 
(3) There is also a great and 
pronounced body of Protestant 
opinion, which holds that Home 
Rule will be Rome Rule, and 
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therefore an abomination. I 
need hardly enumerate as a 
separate class people whose 
salaries and prospects of 
salaries will be promptly 
affected by the proposed legis- 
lation. But it is they who 
have given the loudest ex- 
pression to the fears and dis- 
likes of those who object on 
rinciple. 

What is the practical lesson 
to be drawn from this survey ? 
I leave it to the politicians to 
discuss details and smooth 
away difficulties. To a man 
of eommon- sense, looking 
calmly at the whole contro- 
versy, the conclusion comes 
home with great clearness that 
the question is not yet ripe for 
solution. It has indeed for the 
first time been brought home 
to the Irish minority, and to 
the English masses, as a real 
and pressing problem, and in 
spite of all the activity of the 
guillotine, it has been dis- 
cussed in a manner not merely 
theoretical. If the present 
Bill, as I earnestly hope, is 
found impracticable in its 
finance, and is therefore aban- 
doned, I for one shall not be 
sorry that the problem of the 
future government of Ireland 
has been so well brought home 
to listless and idle Englishmen. 
But in the face of the present 
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fear and dislike which it has 
preduced—I have purposely 
said nothing about the prob- 
abilities of civil war—I can 
hardly excuse a statesman who 
is sane, and who is also honest, 
forcing it upon this country. 
If the whole question is sub- 
mitted to three or four years’ 
further discussion, we can well 
conceive a wiser and maturer 
scheme of Home Rule receiving 
the reasoned assent of a far 
larger and more important 
body of opinion, and so passing 
into law without any disastrous 
revolution. I can also conceive 
the result to be that Home 
Rule is a waning and obsol- 
escent ory, and that a few 
sensible reformers may do all 
the good that is possible under 
our present constitution. I 
am too old to be scared by 
the usual argument for bad 
causes in this country — the 
assertion that Home Rule is 
now inevitable. I am so ac- 
customed to this weapon, that 
I need only answer with the 
after-dinner epigram I used 
some years ago to a brand-new 
Lord-Lieutenant, ‘‘ Remember, 
sir, that you have come to con- 
trol a country where the im- 
possible is always happening, 
and the inevitable never comes 
off.” 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE WARRIGANI PATROL. 


THE Subaltern dismounted 
from his horse and watched the 
long file of men slowly winding 
their way up the rise, on the 
crest of which he stood. It was 
the usual heterogeneous assort- 
ment that goes to make up a 
caravan in the African bush, 
and, not for the first time, 
he caught himself wondering 
whether, in the event of a 
determined attack, his little 
force of thirty-five native troops 
would prove a sufficient protec- 
tion. The march had been a 
long one, and the carriers had 
commenced to straggle badly 
notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Political, who, with his 
native Political-Agent, brought 
up the rear of the caravan, and 
looked and felt hot and thirsty 
by the time he joined the 
Subaltern on the spot which 
the latter had selected for the 
camp. Some two hundred 
yards below them flowed a 
small stream, from the oppo- 
site bank of which there com- 
menced to rise a rugged range 
of rocks, wooded on the lower 
portions but becoming barer 
and more broken as the ascent 
became more marked. Perched 
on and among the rocks could 
be seen large clusters of hive- 
like mud huts, from which, and 
from others obviously hidden 
by the trees on the lower 
slopes, thin spires of smoke rose 
languidly in the still air. From 
the back of the little knoll on 
which the two white men were 











standing stretched a vista of 
open country, intersected in 
places by thin lines of trees 
and bushes, denoting the pre- 
sence of some stream, along the 
banks of which the vegetation 
grew thick and green, in pleas- 
ing contrast to the brown 
and sun-scorched flats through 
which they ran. Everything 
was quiet with the quietness of 
a hot African afternoon, and 
as the last panting carrier 
lowered his load and threw 
himself down beside it, the 
Subaltern turned to the Politi- 
cal standing at his side. 

“This seems a good enough 
spot for a camp. What do 
you think?” said he. “There 
doesn’t seem much sign of 
movement over there, and so 
far I haven’t seen a living soul 
except that old woman back at 
the crossing.” 

The place certainly looked 
peaceful enough, but the Politi- 
cal was not altogether satisfied 
with the appearance of things. 
He knew something of the 
character of the people inhabit- 
ing the compounds scattered 
among the hills opposite, and 
had lately become informed of 
a number of facts which made 
him suspicious of the peace 
which apparently prevailed. 
Raids on their neighbours and 
on the caravan road which 
passed within a few miles of 
the hills, and incidental murders 
culminating in an attempt to 
kill a Government messenger, 
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had become increasingly fre- 
uent of late, while the fact 
that pressing work in other 
portions of the District had 
rendered his visit long overdue 
made the Political additionally 
anxious as to what reception 
might be accorded to him, if it 
became necessary in any way to 
enforce his demands. 

“We will allow an hour or 
so for the Chief or some of his 
people to come out and greet 
us, and then, if he does not 
turn up, I will send a messenger 
to call him. Meanwhile, let’s 
have a drink,” said the Political. 
“The men can rest, but they 
had better not go beyond the 
stream in case of trouble. If 
the Chief does not come out, I 
will send Kaji into the town to 
find out what is going on.” 

Thereupon the two men ad- 
journed to the only shady spot 
available, where the servants 
had by now placed chairs and 
a camp-table, while the hiss of 
a@ sparklet announced that 
something liquid was forth- 
coming. By the end of an 
hour the shadows had begun 
to lengthen, and the Political, 
rising to his feet, strolled off to 
look for any signs of move- 
ment among the hills opposite. 
None was visible, however, and 
a long conversation thereupon 
commenced between him and 
the individual addressed as 
Kaji. The latter—squat, snub- 
nosed, and black, with a humor- 
ous expression almost atoning 
for the hideousness of a coun- 
tenance furrowed and cut with 
tribal face marks—looked a 
quaint object in the large 
turban and somewhat dirty 
robe with which he endeavoured 
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to disguise his pagan origin. 
Speaking the lingua franca as 
well as numerous pagan lan- 
guages, and with an intimate 
knowledge of the various tribes 
in the district, he was a loyal 
and devoted servant to the 
Government, and invaluable in 
cases such as the present. 
Rising to his feet at the close 
of the discussion, he trotted 
away, crossed the stream, and 
soon vanished among the trees 
which covered the lower slopes 
of the hills. On his departure 
the carriers and soldiers were 
aroused, a portion detailed to 
pitch the two tents, and the 
remainder despatched with 
machete, axe, and knife to 
cut a sufficiency of thorn and 
other trees to make a more 
or less effective zariba. Long 
ere this had been completed 
to the satisfaction of the Sub- 
altern, who actively superin- 
tended the operation, Kaji had 
returned with a beaming face 
and a message from the Chief 
to the effect that the white 
men were not wanted in his 
country, and that if they de- 
sired to see him they must 
come and look for him. As 
regards supplies and the matter 
of the recent murders, the 
white man could do as he 
liked. Neither he nor his 
people proposed to assist in 
either direction. This mess- 
age, which certainly had the 
merit of being explicit, greatly 
delighted the Subaltern, who 
was eager for an immediate 
advance on the town; but the 
Political, being desirous of 


avoiding trouble if possible, 
and knowing that there would 
probably be a certain section 
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of the tribe whose fear of con- 
sequences might outweigh other 
considerations, decided to de- 
spatch Kaji once more, accom- 
panied this time by a friendly 
pagan well known in the town, 
to point out the futility of re- 
sistance, to urge the people to 
think better of their former 
message, and to come out and 
talk the matter over. Should 
no sign of compliance be shown 
by nine o’clock next morning, 
the Chief would be arrested, and 
any show of hostility would be 
replied to in kind. All doubts 
as to the result of this mess- 
age were soon dispelled, a wild 
outburst of shouts, mingled 
with the shrill pagan war-cry, 
was suddenly heard, and Kaji 
and his companion were seen 
to emerge headlong from the 
fringe of trees, pursued by 
some fifty or sixty nude and 
yelling pagans, amid a cloud 
of spears and arrows. Plung- 
ing through the stream, they 
ran panting into the now 
almost completed zariba, while 
their pursuers, seeing the camp, 
halted, then turned, and van- 
ished among the trees. Kaji 
thereupon related how, on ar- 
riving at the Chief’s compound, 
he had found a large meeting 
in progress, to whom he had 
proceeded to deliver the message 
intrusted to him. Hardly had 
he commenced, however, when 
angry shouts warned him of 
his danger, and leaving the 
compound he had climbed a 
large rock within shouting 
distance, from which vantage- 
ground he continued his ora- 
tion. He was cut short, how- 
ever, by an infuriated rush on 
the part of his audience, from 
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which he and his companion 
were barely able to escape. 
This unequivocal act of de- 
fiance finally settled all doubts, 
and the only question that 
remained was whether the 
small force of two white men 
and thirty-five native troops 
was sufficient to deal out exem- 
plary punishment in the event 
of a strenuous resistance to 
the arrest of the Chief on the 
morrow. To send for rein- 
forcements was impossible, the 
nearest military post being 
some eight days distant. To 
retreat was obviously out of 
the question, so it was decided 
that if by 9 A.M. next morning 
no overtures should have been 
made by the pagans, a small 
guard should be left in camp, 
and the two Europeans, with 
the remainder of the force, 
should march straight to the 
Chief’s compound and endeav- 
our to effect his arrest, while 
subsequent operations would 
depend on circumstances. And 
so, after an early dinner and 
a final inspection of the guard 
by the Subaltern, who gave 
orders for his immediate arous- 
ing on any sign of movement 
outside the zariba, the two 
white men turned in, while, 
save the occasional murmurs of 
the soldiers and carriers sleep- 
ing round the fires, silence fell 
upon the little camp. 

Dawn found the camp astir 
and active preparations being 
made, although the ultimatum 
did not expire till9 am. The 
smallness of the force now 
made itself felt, for every 
available man was required in 
case of active resistance being 
encountered. A camp guard 
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had to be left, however, and 
six men and a corporal were 
detailed for this duty, while 
two of the carriers who were 
ex-soldiers, together with the 
Subaltern’s cook, who -stated 
that he knew how to use a 
gun, were provided with a 
couple of spare shot-guns and 
an old martini carbine belong- 
ing to the Political. Shortly 
after 9 A.M. as no sign had 
been made by the pagans, the 
remainder of the force, some 
twenty-eight men in all, to- 
gether with the Subaltern and 
the Political, each of whom 
was armed with a revolver 
and accompanied by an orderly 
carrying @ rifle, marched out 
of the camp, crossed the stream, 
and commenced to climb the 
hillside towards the large 
cluster of rocks and houses 
which represented the Chief’s 
compound, The track ran 
through a large compound 
hidden among the trees, on 
the lower slopes of the hill, 
but no opposition was en- 
countered here, though at the 
doorway of each hut and lurk- 
ing among the rocks could be 
seen numerous pagans fully 
armed with spears and bows 
and arrows, who scowled as 
the party passed along. At 
the entrance of one of these 
huts, somewhat larger than the 
majority, the column halted, 
while the Political, accom- 
panied by Kaji, advanced to 
speak to an old and ape-like 
figure which appeared in the 
doorway. Unmoved appar- 


ently by the friendly signs 
which were made to him, he 
continued to gaze sullenly at 
the white man, till suddenly, 
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as the latter came close to 
him, he became galvanised 
into life, shook his spear in 
unmistakable defiance, and 
commenced to shriek out a 
volume of what was evidently 
abuse. This was quickly re- 
peated by other figures which 
now appeared from among the 
huts. Unwilling to provoke 
hostility till absolutely neces- 
sary, the Political rejoined the 
column which was seen mak- 
ing its way among the rocks 
and boulders, intersected with 
caves and holes, which sur- 
rounded the Chief’s com- 
pound. Suddenly, as_ the 
column slowly wound its way 
up the hill, a shower of stones, 
spears, and arrows descended 
from above, accompanied by 
the shrill scream of the pagan 
war-cry. A short blast from 
the Subaltern’s whistle and 
the troops spread out, and, led 
by the two white men, ad- 
vanced in open order up the 
hill. With a sudden rush a 
point was gained from which 
a view could be obtained of 
the pagans bolting from rock 
to rock, and halting only to 
discharge their weapons at the 
invaders. The order to fire 
was at once given, and a 
rapid fusilade commenced, 
though it was hard to see 
the result. By the time, how- 
ever, that all obstacles had 
been surmounted, and the 
compound itself had been 
reached, several motionless 
bodies stretched among the 
rocks showed that the shoot- 
ing had had some effect, while 
there had been several minor 
casualties among the troops. 
Dividing into two parties, led 
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respectively by the Subaltern 
and the Political, a rush was 
made into the two main en- 
trances of the compound, 
which consisted of numerous 
single- and double-storied huts, 
some built on the tops, others 
cunningly placed in the inter- 
stices, of the rocks, connected 
by a network of paths, and in 
many instances communicating 
with each other through caves 
and holes in and under the 
solid rock. An independent 
scrimmage then commenced, 
in which the advantage of 
weapons lay with the treops, 
but the pagans were greatly 
aided by their knowledge of the 
ground. The Political pres- 
ently found himself dodging 
behind a rock, and endeavour- 
ing with his revolver to lay 
out one or beth of a couple 
of fierce-looking savages who 
were taking shelter among a 
clump of boulders some fifteen 
yards away, and greeting his 
every appearance with un- 
pleasantly well-thrown spears. 
After several futile shots, re- 
plied to by as many spears, 
which either hit the rock or 
whizzed close overhead, one of 
the pagans showed himself 
and prepared apparently for 
a rush, but a lucky shot 
bowled him over, and his 
companion thereupon turned 
and vanished into some holes 
at the back. The Political, 
realising that revolver-shoot- 
ing was not his strong point, 
decided not to follow, and was 
returning to where he heard 
the Subaltern’s whistle, when 
on rounding a corner he col- 
lided violently with a pagan 
bolting in the opposite direc- 
tion. The latter was the first 





to realise the situation, and 
deeming discretion the better 
part of valour, bolted away, 
pursued by three futile re- 
volver shots. Meantime the 
compound had been cleared, 
and a loud crackling, mingled 
with a series of sharp reports 
as the bamboos of the roof 
caught fire, announced that 
the houses had been set alight, 
It was now decided to call a 
halt, fer the whole party was 
more or less exhausted by the 
heat of the sun and the strenu- 
ous efforts of the last half 
hour. The casualties had been 
remarkably few. Only one 
man was seriously hurt, and 
he, after a rough-and-ready 
dressing of his wound, was 
carried back to the camp with 
two others who were disabled 
by more or less severe flesh 
wounds. Of the remainder 
several suffered from bruises 
and slight cuts, but were well 
able to continue. And so, after 
a long halt, the little force 
marched through the ruins of 
the now charred and roofless 
compound, and made its way 
up to the hill to where, among 
a lofty pile of rocks, a large 
number ef figutes could be seen 
shouting, waving their spears, 
and evidently determined to 
continue the resistance. Led 
by the two white men, an ir- 
regular rush was made, but 
the rocks were steep and gave 
little foothold, and the attack- 
ing party were but half-way 
up when a ery of “Zuma!” 
“Zuma!” mingled with shouts 
of pain and cries of anger from 
the soldiers, caused a sudden 
pause. It was soon evident 
what. had happened. From 
the rocks above and from the 
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trees in which they are usually 
placed, the pagans had upset 
the numerous small mud domes 
and baskets of plaited grass 
serving as hives for the swarms 
of bees which are to be found 
in many pagan towns. Gather- 
ing momentum as they came 
rolling down the rocks and 
emitting myriads of bees, in- 
furiated by the noise and the 
disturbance of their homes, 
these novel missiles were soon 
scattering their venomous con- 
tents in all directions. The 
pagans from above, moreover, 
encouraged by the obvious 
consternation of their oppon- 
ents, redoubled the shower of 
spears, arrows, and stones, and 
there was nothing for it but to 
give orders for a retreat, which 
became more and more acceler- 
ated as the fury of the bees 
was increased by the desperate 
efforts made to beat them off, 
and which only terminated 
when the sore and angry party 
crossed the stream and reached 
the camp. Only then did the 
bees relinquish their victims, 
but they left their stings 
behind, and the scene that 
presently ensued would doubt- 
less have amused an (unstung) 
onlooker. The Subaltern might 
have been seen surrounded by 
a swollen-faced orderly and two 
of his “boys,” who were en- 
deavouring to extract the stings 
from his face and other vulner- 
able parts; while the Political, 
having submitted to the same 
process, was now engaged in 
& desperate search for a bee 
which had apparently con- 
cealed itself in his riding- 
breeches. The soldiers, squat- 
ting in little chattering groups, 
were actively employed in 


doing similar offices for one 
another, but notwithstand- 
ing puffed and swollen faces 
and occasional ejaculations of 
pain, it was evident that their 
thick skin had served them in 
good stead. Not so the mere 
sensitive - skinned Europeans, 
whose equanimity was only 
finally restored by frequent 
external applications of boracic 
ointment and the soothing in- 
ternal effects of a long drink. 
By now it was too late in the 
day to think of reprisals, and 
so, after attending to the 
wounded men, who were all 
doing well, and making ar- 
rangements for a start at day- 
break next morning, it was 
time for an early dinner, fol- 
lowed by bed. 

Next morning at daybreak 
the camp was astir, and within 
less than an hour of sunrise 
the party was on its way. 
The same track was followed 
as on the day before, but this 
time the compounds en route 
were empty. <A few figures 
were seen lurking among the 
ruins of the Chief’s compound, 
but these quickly fled on the 
approach of the soldiers. Pass- 
ing through the ruins without 
halting, an advance was made 
up the steep ridge of the rocks 
which had been the scene of 
yesterday’s repulse. The bee- 
hives remained where they had 
fallen, and their occupants were 
scattered far and wide; but it 
was soon evident that the 
pagans, encouraged by their 
previous success, were prepared 
to make a stout resistance. 
Stones and rocks of all sizes 
commenced to fall, and as the 
ascent was steadily continued, 
a rain of spears and arrows 
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descended on the party. The 
pagans, however, were evidently 
too afraid of the rifles to expose 
themselves unduly, with the 
result that their aim was 
erratic, and but little serious 
damage was done. Presently 
a@ spot was reached where a 
perpendicular wall of rock ren- 
dered farther direct progress 
impossible. Two narrow tracks, 
leading to right and left, each 
lay directly under the rock, 
from the top of which the 
pagans, sheltered from the fire 
of the rifles below, rolled down 
huge boulders and heavy stones. 
Two attempts to rush along 
these tracks and take the de- 
fenders in flank were frustrated 
by the avalanche from above. 
Whereupon the pagans, seeing 
the check which ensued, be- 
came bolder, and a counter- 
attack was attempted by a 
small party, who, creeping 
round among the rocks, en- 
deavoured to surprise the at- 
tacking party from the rear. 
They succeeded in getting 
within a few yards before they 
were observed, and the Sub- 
altern had a narrow escape 
from an assailant, who, spring- 
ing up as it seemed from the 
ground, made a sudden charge 
at him. A revolver-shot in 
the shoulder failed to stay 
his rush, and a spear flashed 
within six inches of the 
Subaltern’s neck, entering 
the shoulder of his orderly 
who stood behind. Before he 
could throw another, however, 
a soldier had shot him at 
five yards’ range, while half 
a dozen others, facing round, 
drove off the remainder of 
the attackers. The Subaltern 
then despatched ten men to 
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ascend a spur of the hill some. 
what in the rear, from which 
a view could be obtained of 
the summit of the ridge on 
which the pagans were estab- 
lished. From this vantage- 
ground a rapid fire was 
opened, under cover of which 
the remainder of the force, 
dividing into two parties, 
made a successful rush; while 
the pagans, outflanked on 
either side and exposed to a 
heavy rifle-fire, broke and fled 
away among the rocks. With 
the troops close upon their 
heels they were given no 
chance to rally, and were 
driven headlong through the 
collection of huts and com- 
pounds which thickly dotted 
this part of the hillside. 
Those who seemed indisposed 
to leave the labyrinth of the 
huts were quickly compelled 
to do so, as fire was set to 
the roofs of the houses and 
the piles of grass and grain 
which littered the precincts of 
the compound, and a roaring 
flame with dense clouds of smoke 
soon enveloped that section. 
This, the main portion of the 
town, having now been success- 
fully stormed, it was decided to 
cease active operations for the 
day, and to complete the de- 
molition of the burnt com- 
pounds and the stores of grain 
and other foodstuffs contained 
therein. There had been a 
number of casualties, moreover, 
and the Subaltern was suffer- 
ing from a severe blow on 
the knee from a rock, which 
for a time rendered him hors 
de combat. A messenger was 
therefore sent down to the 
camp to summon the carriers 
and a number of friendly 
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pagans, who, scenting a chance 
of loot, had been hanging 
about in the vicinity. To 
their intense disgust, however, 
they were marshalled under 
an armed guard and set to 
the task of destroying the 
huts and grain stores, with 
the promise that on the com- 
pletion of their task each man 
should be allowed to take for 
himself anything that he found 
among the ruins. It was 
evening before the work was 
finished, for the huts were 
solidly built erections of mud, 
some of two stories, with curi- 
ous dome-shaped roofs, which 
were in many cases hardly 
affected by the burning of the 
grass which served to cover 
them. The method adopted 
was to batter down a portion 
of the wall within two or three 
feet of the ground, and then 
as the weight of the upper 
portion on its now insecure 
foundation caused the whole 
edifice to tremble, a few well 
directed blows would cause its 
total collapse amidst clouds of 
dust and the frantic shouts 
of the destroyers, who often 
barely escaped being them- 
selves caught in the ruin. 
The work continued without 
molestation, though crowds of 
pagans watched from the 
upper spurs of the hillside 
the total destruction of their 
homes. Towards evening, how- 
ever, excited shouts from the 
friendlies, followed by some 
rifle- shots, were heard. It 
appeared on investigation that 
a small party of friendlies, 
eluding the vigilance of the 
guard, had wandered off with 
the idea of loot. Entering an 
apparently unoccupied com- 


pound, they had suddenly been 
attacked by some twenty or 
thirty angry pagans, and leav- 
ing two of their number on 
the ground, had fied back in 
confusion to the protection of 
the soldiers, whither their 
assailants refrained from fol- 
lowing them. It was a whole- 
some lesson, and for a time 
they refrained from indepen- 
dent looting expeditions of this 
kind. By sunset the captured 
compounds had been rendered 
uninhabitable if not completely 
destroyed, while large quan- 
tities of grain and other food- 
stuffs had been burnt. Ac- 
cordingly, permission was given 
to the friendlies for each man 
to collect as much as he could 
carry of the odds and ends 
that remained—a permission of 
which they were not slow to 
take advantage. It was a 
curious procession which re- 
turned to camp that night. 
Escorted by the troops, the 
friendlies staggered down the 
hillside under a weird and 
varied assortment of grain, 
cooking - pots, spears, shields, 
and such other damaged and 
undamaged articles as each 
man had been able to retrieve 
from among the ruined com- 
pounds. One man could be 
seen with a live goat slung 
across his shoulders, and en- 
deavouring at the same time 
to balance on his head an 
enormous bag of grain; while 
another, carrying in his hand 
a cluster of squalling fowls, 
was bent almost double under 
the weight of an enormous 
calabash of honey. At length, 
after considerable pressure, 
physical and otherwise, the 
chattering crowd were herded 
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into a deep donga which lay 
within a short distance of the 
camp, where they were left 
to quarrel over the division 
of the spoil till long after the 
two white men had turned in, 
and peace and quiet prevailed 
within the zariba. 
Proceedings on the morrow 
were a repetition of those of 
the day before. From each 
compound in turn the pagans 
were driven with gradually 
weakening resistance. Late in 
the afternoon the Subaltern 
and the Political, racing to be 
the first at the summit, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
last compound cleared, and 
the defenders streaming away 
down the opposite side of the 
hill and scattering among the 
bush which thickly covered the 
plain below. Along the top of 
the range a curious collection of 
eaves and underground passages 
was discovered. Some of these 
evidently connected with the 
compounds below, a fact that 
accounted for the remarkable 
fashion in which many of those 
which a minute or two before 
had been full of a crowd of 
defiant pagans, had been found 
on the actual entry of the 
troops to be quite empty save 
for a few old or possibly 
wounded men. These caves at 
the summit had evidently been 
intended as a last rallying- 
place, for, on cautiously enter- 
ing them, sheep, goats, and 
piles of grain were discovered, 
and some sort of attempt had 
apparently been made to add 
to the natural defences of the 
place. The sudden appearance, 
however, of the two white men, 
followed by the soldiers, had 
caused a panic, and save for 
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one or two isolated and almost 
inaccessible spots, from which 
the shooting of an occasional 
spear or arrow gave evidence 
of some lurking pagan, the 
hillside was now completely 
cleared. Hitherto no prisoners 
had been taken, though there 
must have been many wounded 
and unwounded men hidden 
away among the rocks on the 
hillside; but presently the 
Subaltern, cautiously entering 
a gloomy-looking chasm with 
revolver in hand, ready to 
shoot at the least sign of occu- 
pancy, was greeted in the semi- 
darkness by a spear whizzing 
past his head, and the sound of 
a rapid scuffle in the interior. 
Emptying his revolver into 
the darkness ahead of him, 
he crouched down awaiting 
further developments, but it 
was soon evident that the 
occupants had retreated far 
back into the cave, and the 
Subaltern decided that to 
follow them farther would be 
unnecessary risk of life, 
Emerging from the cave, he 
met the Political, who had 
just come up with Kaji, and 
it was decided to hold a parley. 
Accordingly Kaji, advancing to 
the mouth of the cave, opened 
negotiations by shouting to the 
inmates that no harm would be 
done to them if they emerged 
and surrendered themselves. 
No answer was given to this, 
whereupon Kaji, pluckily ad- 
vancing into the cave, added 
as an argument of his own, 
that failure to accept the 
terms offered to them would 
be followed by the burning of 
the grass and grain which 
littered the floor of the cave, 
and which would quickly result 
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in the suffocation of the in- 
mates. Allowing a short time 
for this alternative te be 
considered, the soldiers were 
withdrawn out of sight of the 
cave, and presently the first of 
the inmates emerged, followed 
by some dozen men and two 
old women. Beckoning to them 
to lay down their weapons, the 
Political approached the group. 
They ‘were a sullen - looking 
crowd, who evidently expected 
little from the promises which 
had been given to them. The 
greater then was their surprise 
when they were informed that 
they were at liberty to rejoin 
their friends, to whom they 
were, without fail, to give the 
terms offered by the white 
man. They were to inform 
the Chief and the remainder 
of his people that, as a punish- 
ment for past erimes and the 
active hostility shown on the 
present occasion, the greater 
portion of their town had been 
destroyed, their grain burnt, 
and their live-stock captured, 
while many had doubtless been 
killed in the fighting. The 
white man was willing, how- 
ever, to regard the account as 
balaneed, provided that the 
Chief and his people would 
come into the camp, surrender 
their arms, and solemnly ex- 
press their penitence for the 
past and give promises for their 
future behaviour. Until this 
was done the destruction of 
the town would be continued. 
With this message they were 
allowed to depart, and after 
walking for some 100 yards 
or so, they suddenly scattered, 
and bending almost double, 
scuttled away like rabbits 
among the rocks. 


Meantime the work of de- 
struction was in full swing, 
the number of friendlies having 
been largely augmented since 
the day before by recruits from 
all the villages within miles of 
the spot. With the final de- 
feat of the enemy the disposi- 
tion to promiscuous looting 
became more marked, but the 
capture and punishment of 
some of the delinquents, to- 
gether with the return of one 
enterprising individual with a 
spear through his arm, obtained 
while investigating the con- 
tents of an apparently un- 
occupied cave, served as & 
lesson to the remainder, and 
proved that the hillside still 
held a sufficient number of 
naturally incensed inhabitants 
to render single-handed enter- 
prise a somewhat dangerous 
proceeding. It was late ere 
the camp was reached that 
night, and forcible measures 
were needed before some sort 
of quietness could be at length 
imposed on the excited and 
quarrelling friendlies. 

Next day the destruction of 
the town continued, but an 
early return to camp was 
made. Shortly before sunset 
a crowd of pagans made their 
appearance, and after con- 
siderable hesitation slowly ap- 
proached the camp. Kaji was 
sent to meet them, and the 
whole body presently entered 
in single file, led by an old and 
wizened man who was evi- 
dently the Chief. On entering 
the zariba they remained stand- 
ing, gazing round them with 
curious and inquisitive glances. 
Indeed curiosity mingled with 
indifference appeared to be their 
attitude in the conversation 
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which ensued, and which was 
chiefly a repetition of the terms 
given the day before, and a 
promise to refrain from further 
hostilities on the complete sur- 
render of the inhabitants. The 
old Chief said little, and pres- 
ently withdrew with his follow- 
ing. Next morning, however, 
he reappeared with a rather 
more cheerful countenance and 
a largely increased following. 
He solemnly proceeded to pre- 
sent as an offering two skinny 
and emaciated fowls, an ex- 
ample which was followed by 
the various headmen, each of 
whom brought something as a 
token of surrender. The Po- 
litical then proceeded to ad- 
dress the large and rapidly 
increasing concourse of stark 
naked and wild-looking savages, 
while the Subaltern, seeing a 
wounded man among thecrowd, 
proceeded to direct the dress- 
ing of his wounds. ° This 
latter proceeding, which con- 
sisted of squirting into the 
wound, with a syringe, a weak 
solution of permanganate of 
potash and water, caused the 
greatest interest, and other 
candidates for similar treat- 
ment soon stepped forward. 
The discoloration of the water 
caused by the permanganate 
crystals was a source of never- 
ending interest, and on the 
following day the patience of 
the Subaltern was sorely tried 
by the string of patients who 
kept arriving in the camp. 
Many of them bore wounds 
under which a European would 
have succumbed in twenty-four 
hours, but which were appar- 
ently healing quite satisfac- 
torily. As the Subaltern had 
one and the same remedy for 
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all cases, and the supply of 
permanganate of potash and 
water was practically unlimited, 
it was perhaps as well that 
nature rendered her aid to the 
confidence inspired by his 
methods of doctoring. In any 
case all the wounded on both 
sides were doing well, when 
after two days spent in camp, 
occupied in receiving the sub- 
mission of the people and re- 
peated warnings as to their 
future behaviour, the Political 
announced that he proposed to 
depart on the following day. 
The old Chief had now become 
a constant visitor to the camp, 
and had explained at some 
length the reasons which had 
prompted their obstinate re- 
sistance. For years he and his 
people had lived among their 
rocks and caves, owning allegi- 
ance to no man, and prospering 
exceedingly at the expense of 
their more pacific and vulner- 
able neighbours. They had 
seen these one by one submit 
to the white man and accept 
his rule, but they had long 
regarded their own position as 
unassailable, and previous at- 
tempts at “peaceful penetra- 
tion” had been taken by them 
as signs of weakness. He added 
that he and his people had 
learnt much during the last 
few days, and would think 
twice before they misbehaved 
in future. 

The path that was taken on 
the following day lay through 
several of the destroyed com- 
pounds: as the troops and 
carriers in single file made 
their way through the débris, 
men, women, and children, bur- 
rowing among their ruined 
homes, and apparently devoid 
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of any feeling but mild curiosity, 
scrambled to points of vantage 
from which to view the column. 
At one point an old man 
emerged from a hole bearing a 
small bowl of honey, which he 
presented to the nearest soldier, 
making gestures of friendship 
and repeating the only word of 
greeting which he knew would 
be understood. Another ran 
up with a bowl of water ; while 
the women, stark naked like 
the men, many with infants 
slung at their back, gathered 
in curious groups to gaze at 
the destroyers of their homes, 
Signs of hostility there were 
none, and yet these same 
people would a few days before 
have cheerfully slain and pro- 
bably eaten every man of the 
party had not victory been 
with the other side. They had 
learnt the lesson inevitable to 
all pagan races who try to 
resist the advance of the 
European; and the Political, 
as he turned to get a last 
glimpse of the Warrigani 
range, was convinced in his 


own mind that a short sharp 
lesson such as had been recently 
administered was in the long- 
run a far more effective and 
humanitarian method than that 
policy of “peaceful penetra- 
tion” (and perpetual pin- 
pricks) so beloved of Exeter 
Hall and headquarter secre- 
tariats. Certainly in this case 
the policy seemed justified. A 
second visit made within six 
weeks, and unaccompanied by 
troops, found the people friendly 
and hospitable, and already 
anxious to bring forward their 
petty quarrels and disputes for 
the judgment of the white 
man. And by the-time this 
stage is reached there are 
surely few who will deny that 
the change is all for the bene- 
fit of the “poor black man,” 
when he is routed from an 
existence where right was ex- 
clusively and entirely might, 
and induced to submit to the 
honest and impartial, if not 
always tactful, methods of the 
English. 
SEMSTO. 


SARAGARHI. 


‘* So, stricken with Russian grape, the cheer Rang out, while he toppled back, 
From the shattered lungs as merry and clear, As it did when he roused the 


pack ; 


Let never a tear his memory stain, Give his ashes never a sigh, 
One of many who perished—not in vain—As a type of our chivalry.” 


The tribes were up. From 
Maizar in the Tochi— where 
the first shots had been treach- 
erously fired into a party of 
British officers seated at break- 
fast, and enjoying the osten- 
sible hospitality of the local 
maliks—to the fort of Chak- 
darra in the Swat valley—into 
which the tribesmen had sport- 


ingly permitted the officers of 
the garrison to return (from 
their afternoon’s polo at Khar, 
two miles distant), with the 
warning that the fort would 
be attacked that evening—the 
frontier was in a blaze, meta- 
phorically and literally. 
Literally, for every evening 
each valley had its bonfire, 
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around which were assembled 
the jirgahs discussing the ad- 
visability of war. The Akhund 
of Swat, the Hadda Mullah, 
and the Mullah Powindah, each 
in their respective spheres, were 
preaching the jehad, and if, 
here and there, some grey- 
bearded malik, who had seen 
and felt the power of the 
Sirkar, was on the side of 
peace, his voiee was drowned 
in the bellicose counsels of the 
younger men. The tribes on 
the North-west Frontier are 
democratic in their institu- 
tions, and the jirgah is a local 
parliament of free speech where 
each man is at liberty to make 
his voice heard, and avails him- 
self of the privilege to the full. 

The garrisons of the posts 
on the Samana, a ridge situ- 
ated between the Kurram and 
Khanki valleys, both occupied 
by virtually independent tribes, 
were furnished by the 36th 
Sikhs, a comparatively newly 
raised regiment. The battalion 
was much scattered, as the 
Samana ridge is nearly five 
miles in length. At its east- 
ern end stands Fort Lockhart, 
in which were the headquarters 
and four companies. At the 
western end, at the foot of the 
slope which culminates in the 
Samana Suk, Fort Cavagnari, 
more commonly known as 
Gulistan, was held by the 
remaining four companies. 
From these main forts garri- 
sons were found for the various 
piquet posts, such as Sangar, 
Sartop, &c., and in particular 
Saragarhi. This last was a 
signalling-post on a rocky rib, 
which cropped up transversely 
across the main ridge halfway 
between Lockhart and Gul- 
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istan, preventing direct com- 
munication between the two 
forts. It was a square, loop- 
holed, stone blockhouse of the 
ordinary frontier type, and 
was held by a detachment of 
twenty-one men under the com- 
mand of a havildar. To the 
south the ground falls abruptly 
and precipitously, but on the 
other three sides the slope is, 
at first, gentle, and would, if 
it were smooth, form a glacis, 
The “if,” however, makes a 
great difference, for, instead 
of being smooth, the surface 
within thirty yards of the 
walls is broken in all direc- 
tions by huge outcropping 
rocks, seamed with crevices 
amply large enough to contain 
a marksman, and affording the 
most perfect natural cover. 

During September 1897 (the 
year of which I write) the post 
was commanded by Havildar 
Ishar Singh, a somewhat tur- 
bulent individual, with a not 
altogether spotless record, but 
who proved to be the right man 
in the right place. Peace be to 
his ashes, for no one could have 
done more, 

For days past there had been 
signs of unrest among the 
neighbouring frontier villages, 
and on the 12th September 
the storm burst. <A _ large 
body (numbering several thous- 
ands) of Afridis and Orakzais 
swarmed on to the ridge, and 
Gulistan and Saragarhi were 
surrounded and cut off. 

Gulistan, though hard pressed, 
was strong enough to look after 
itself, and though its command- 
ant had many an anxious hour, 
and was intensely thankful 
when the first shells, bursting 
on the-ridge, heralded the 
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arrival of the relieving force 
from Kohat, it was never in 
more serious danger than could 
be averted by cool heads and 
stout hearts, of which there 
was no lack. 

Saragarhi, too, possessed its 
quota, but its garrison was 
dangerously small. Nor was 
it possible to send help from 
headquarters, for the tribes 
were between it and Lockhart, 
which latter, though not seri- 
ously besieged, had its own 
anxieties. It was a hard de- 
cision for Col. Haughton, who 
commanded the regiment (than 
whom no braver man or finer 
soldier ever lived), to have to 
make; more especially when it 
was obvious that matters were 
getting desperate, and every 
soul under him was mad keen 
to make the attempt ; but there 
can be no doubt he was right. 
Any attempt to relieve or rein- 
force the detachment must have 
been made in force. Casualties 
were bound to be numerous, 
even were the endeavour suc- 
cessful, and the safety of the 
main fort with its garrison, 
none too large for its mile of 
perimeter, seriously endangered. 
So Saragarhi was left to its fate. 

This resolved itself into a 
duel between the little frontier 
outpost, with its tiny guard, 
and the theusands of tribesmen 
who swarmed around its walls. 

It was a grim scene in a 
grim theatre. 

The rugged inhospitable 
ridge, for the most part bare 
forbidding - looking rocks, but 
partially clothed with scrub 
and thorny bushes, with here 
and there stony terraced fields, 
dropped steeply into an equally 
stony valley. North, east, and 


west the horizon was beunded 
by the arid hills of the North- 
west Frontier. Oceasionally 
the crest of a slope was hidden 
by a belt of sombre pine-trees, 
which only served to make the 
picture more gloomy and threat- 
ening than did the naked rock. 
Their dusky verdure had some- 
thing sinister, foreboding. It 
lowered, pregnant withlurking, 
hidden dangers; with a hos- 
tility more pitiless, more fer- 
ocious than nature’s. In the 
far distance the picture was 
completed by the ice- bound 
precipitous cliffs of the Sufed 
Koh, their frozen desolation 
adding a last touch of cold 
relentlessness te the scene, as 
they stood in bleak, chilly 
domination of the lower hills, 
merciless in their still, immov- 
able serenity. 

True, on the southern side 
the Kurram valley, three thou- 
sand feet or more below, had a 
softer aspect, lent by the corn- 
fields which clothed the banks 
of a silver stream; whilst the 
square towers, overtopping 
every village or cluster of huts, 
presented, to an imaginative 
eye, the peaceful appearance of 
an English country landseape 
dotted with village churches. 
Only too well the spectator 
knew, however, that the towers 
of the Kurram were built for 
war, and that the deity hon- 
oured within their walls is 
Bellona—“ False goddess, fair 
statue of strife,” so that there 
also a jarring note was only 
too obvious, marring the sur- 
face peace, but thereby bringing 
it into harmony with the un- 
disguised savagery of the hills. 

Perched on a pinnacle of rock 
stood the little frontier fort, 
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seeming to cast defiance at its 
surroundings, just as the gal- 
lant little band of Sikhs hurled 
back scorn for scorn to the 
wild Afridis surging round the 
walls. The parallel was com- 
plete, for as the fort spelt 
civilisation —its every square- 
cut, dressed stone telling of 
law and order, contrasting with 
the black shapeless masses of 
the rough jagged rocks piled 
in jumbled confusion on every 
side,—so the garrison wearing 
the uniform of the Sirkar em- 
bodied disciplined strength, and 
challenged comparison with the 
untamed force of their assail- 
ants, who, dressed in slate- 
coloured voluminous robes, with 
their unkempt black locks 
flowing almost down to their 
shoulders, seemed to match 
and blend with the rugged 
stones of their country’s hills. 
Nor, as if to add one last bitter 
drop to the seething cauldron 
of hell’s broth bubbling on the 
ridge, was religious hatred 
lacking. If the Sikh had not 
forgotten the burying alive of 
the two sons of Govind, the 
last and greatest Guru, beneath 
the walls of Sirhind, — the 
razing to the ground of the 
Durbar Sahib (the Golden 
Temple of Amritsar) and the 
filling of its sacred tank with 
slaughtered cattle—the century 
of persecution for the faith 
endured under Moghul em- 
perors and through many an 
Afghan raid,—neither was the 
Afridi oblivious of wrongs 
suffered at the hands of Khalsa 
soldiers when Peshawar and 
the Derajat groaned under the 
iron rule of Ranjit Singh. 

The little garrison stood to 
their arms as the first shots 





from the advancing hordes 
sounded the alarm, whistling 
over the walls of the fort, and 
here and there chipping pieces 
from the crest of the stone 
parapet. Counting on an easy 
victory, for well they knew the 
strength, or rather weakness, 
of the defence, the enemy 
pressed close up to the walls, 
endeavouring to carry the 
place by assault; but the cool, 
steady fire of the Sikhs drove 
them back into the cover of the 
broken ground. From there, 
sheltered in the crevices, and 
occupying each coign of van- 
tage, their marksmen poured a 
heavy fire on every loophole. 
Under cover of this, through 
six long hours, strong bodies of 
fanatical tribesmen leapt for- 
ward to the attack, only to be 
driven back, reeling and broken 
by the accurate shooting of the 
watchful little band, whose 
numbers, however, were being 
sadly thinned; for though in 
those days the tribes were not, 
as now, armed with weapons of 
great precision to any large 
extent, the range was so short 
that many bullets were bound 
to find their way through the 
loopholes. At length there was 
a lull, only to be followed by 
a fiercer burst of fire. Then 
through the drifting smoke a 
knot of men, carrying a char- 
poy buried two feet deep with 
stones and earth, dashed for- 
ward, and, in spite of the 
efforts of the defenders, suc- 
ceeded in reaching dead ground 
at the foot of an angle of 
the fort. Protected by the 
charpoy, they set to work to 
effect a breach. Owing to the 
great extremes of climate at 
that altitude, the mortar was 
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friable, and before long a fierce 
triumphant shout from their 
watching countrymen  an- 
nounced that a big stone had 
been dislodged. Quickly the 
breach was enlarged, and the 
Afridis in one _ continuous 
stream again rushed to the 
assault. Not yet, however, 
was the end, for’ with fixed 
bayonets the remnants of the 
little Sikh detachment still 
withstood their attack, and 
denied them an entrance. But 
the end, though delayed, was 
not far off, for the tribesmen, 
setting fire to large bunches of 
thorns, hurled them through 
the breach, filling the room 
with thick clouds of smoke. 
Blinded and choked, the wood- 
work of the fort in flames, the 
Sikhs fell back, followed by the 
Afridis, who now poured in like 
a herd of ravening wolves. 

All this time, with consum- 
mate coolness, regardless of the 
stream of bullets whistling 
over and round him, Havildar 
Ishar Singh had been keeping 
up heliographic communication 
with Fort Lockhart. Now, 
flashing across that the enemy 
were in the fort, he asked per- 
mission to close the signal 
station. Coolly dismounting 
the helio, he closed it up in its 
case, then taking his rifle he 
placed himself—the only man 
alive and unwounded out of 
the devoted little band —in 
front of a doorway leading 
from the room into which the 
enemy had forced their way, 
prepared to sustain the fight 
alone. Calmly and steadily, as 
if on the range, he loaded and 
delivered his fire. Twenty 
bodies were heaped before him, 
either stiff and stark or writh- 


ing in the agonies of death, 
ere, pierced by bullets, he fell. 
Unconquered even in death, the 
Sikh war-ory—“ Wah Guru ji 
ka Khalsa, sri wah Guru ji ka 
Fateh!” —rang from his 
dying lips in defiance of his 
foes. Then silence, broken only 
by the crackling of the flames. 

Without hindrance, now, the 
Afridis completed the work of 
destruction, heaping stones and 
blazing beams over the bodies 
of the Sikhs, recking little that 
more than one of them still 
lived. 

Nobly had the tiny band of 
heroes upheld the honour of 
the Khalsa, and added fresh 
lustre to its name. Sternly 
had they avenged their own 
deaths, for the enemy ad- 
mitted a loss of two hundred 
in the capture of the fort, the 
smouldering ruins of which 
formed a fitting funeral-pyre 
for the gallant little garrison. 

On the spot where their 
blood had been so freely shed 
in the service of the Empire, 
on a base built from the stones 
of the fort they had so well 
defended, stands an obelisk, 
commemorating their fame; 
whilst Gurdwaras in Amritsar 
and fFerozepore, raised by 
public subscription, perpetuate 
the memory of those noble sons 
of the Khalsa who died so 
gloriously for England. And, 
whilst honouring the dead, it 
is good to think that those 
dependent on them were not 
forgotten, for the Cross denot- 
ing the Order of Merit was 
sent to the families of each 
one, and the pension attached 
to the order bestowed upon 
their heirs. 

EK. F. K. 
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In the year 1854 a certain 
William MacKnight summed 
up in “a literary and political 
biography” all the prejudices 
cherished by the Whigs 
against Benjamin Disraeli. To 
MacKnight, a prolix and no 
doubt a very worthy man, 
Disraeli was at once the son 
and father of evil. He wrote 
no line, he spoke no word, 
which had not in it the seeds 
of corruption. He was the 
possessor of that fatal gift— 
genius; and, as the worthy 
MacKnight reminds us, “genius 
has never been the English- 
man’s god. Brilliancy has 
never been considered as quite 
synonymous with virtue. We 
have had goed tradesmanlike 
Walpoles and dashing un- 
principled Bolingbrokes; but the 
Bolingbrokes have been de- 
spised with all their brilliancy, 
and the Walpoles admired with 
all their shopkeeper-like re- 
spectability.” Thus speaks 
MacKnight, with his hand 
thrust into his waistcoat, in the 
true attitude of Pecksniff. And 
this passage is enough to ex- 
plain his hatred of the states- 
man who dared to extol the 
author of ‘The Patriot King.’ 
“When Mr Disraeli endeavours 
to introduce a new Toryism, 
founded on Bolingbroke,’— 
again it is the ingenuous Mac- 





Knight who writes,—“he ought 
to remember that as Boling- 
broke was an infidel, he could 
not be a sincere Tory.” Here 
is the foundation of at least 
one Whiggish prejudice. Bol- 
ingbroke was plainly a mon- 
ster, and none but an in- 
famous wreteh could approve 
his wickedness. MacKnight’s 
course, therefore, lay clear be- 
fore him. “It is the solemn 
duty of the moralist,” said he, 
“not to speak well of evil, 
They who have not had their 
moral sense quite perverted, 
and have not laughed them- 
selves into insensibility, will 
fairly consider what is here 
written.” We have done our 
best; we have turned over 
some six hundred pages with- 
out laughing once; and though 
we cannot excuse MacKnight’s 
boring habit of platitude, we 
do not regret that we have 
made the attempt to under- 
stand the reason of his stale 
invective. 

It was as a moralist that he 
and his like upheld their hands 
in horror of Disraeli. A taint 
of criminality lay upon the 
least of his words and deeds. 
His books were wickedly in- 
spired. And having written 
them, he was reckless enough 
to desire to see them in print. 
“He has not thought it un- 
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worthy of him,” says the 
unhappy Whig, “to republish 
such flippant compositions of 
his youth as ‘Popanilla’ and 
‘The Infernal Marriage.’ His 
celebrity secures their cirou- 
lation; they are read by those 
who can discern little of their 
tendency.” Shameupon Disraeli 
for a perverter of youth! 
“Oxford graduates” were, it 
seems, his easiest prey. But is 
it credible that, even in 1854, 
men should be found capable 
ef writing such nonsense as 
that to which MacKnight set 
his hand? There are, and will 
always be, differences of opinion 
concerning Disraeli’s politics. 
We should have thought that 
the literary excellence of Dis- 
raelis Voltairean satires was 
recognised at once, and by all. 
In thus thinking we forget the 
Whigs. “An adventurer... 
ready to profess any opinions 
and adopt any line of conduct 
to attain fame and power ’— 
such, if we may believe Mac- 
Knight, was Disraeli, a poli- 
tician whose “actions cannot 
be applauded without profaning 
the ashes of our forefathers, and 
sacrificing all the earnest man- 
liness which has in all times 
been the characteristic of the 
English politician.” 

What MacKnight said in 
1854 hundreds of Whigs have 
said since without troubling to 
read his book. They have been, 
as he was, the mouthpiece of 
Whig tradition. The echo of 
their prejudice has passed from 
lip to lip. With all the author- 
ity of rumour they have de- 
nounced Disraeli and all his 
works. That they knew very 
little concerning the victim of 


their vituperation mattered not 
to them. A consciousness of 
superior morality is the sound 
armour-plating of every Whig, 
who, thus protected, is im- 
pervious to shame or argument, 
Secure in the confidence of 
his own disinterestedness, he 
is eloquent in the dispraise of 
those who, he is sure, have not 
purged all thought of self from 
their souls. To such men a 
misunderstanding of Disraeli’s 
cynicism was all the oppor- 
tunity they needed. And 
bravely have they taken ad- 
vantage of it. 

That Lord Cromer should 
belong to the school of Mac- 
Knight, we confess, surprises 
us. His superficial pamphlet, 
‘Disraeli’ (London: Mas- 
millan & Co.), permits no 
possibility of doubt. Lord 
Cromer reproduces, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, all the 
charges advanced by Mac- 
Knight. There is this differ- 
ence between the two men: 
while MacKnight attempted, 
without success, to justify his 
attack, Lord Cromer is con- 
tent for the most part with 
mere assertion. For instance, 
he charges Disraeli with “a 
total absence of any moral 
principle as a guide of life,” 
and thinks it unnecessary to 
adduce proof or to vouchsafe 
any other explanation than 
that the “absence” hailed, if 
absence may be said to hail, 
from the East. That is bio- 
graphy made easy—a very 
fair example of begging the 
question. And not merely 
was Disraeli himself deprived 
of “moral principle” ; he trans- 
mitted the “absence” of which 
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we have spoken. ‘He was 
certainly a man of genius,” 
says Lord Cromer, “and he 
used that genius to found a 
political school based on ex- 
treme self-seeking opportun- 
ism.” A school implies scholars. 
Who and where are those 
scholars? We seek them in 
vain among Disraeli’s own 
followers, and we can scarcely 


hold him blameworthy for the 
excesses of his political 
opponents. Mr Gladstone, 


Mr Asquith, and Mr George, 
we admit, are admirable ex- 
amples of “extreme self-seek- 
ing opportunism.” But they 
learned no lessons of Disraeli. 
Had their own talent stood in 
need of encouragement, they 
might have found it upon their 
own side. Mr Fox, who was 
content to see his country in 
jeopardy that he might hold 
office “even for a month,” 
remains to all self-seekers a 
shining example. 

It is a dangerous thing to 
dogmatise about the motives 
of others. Lord Cromer makes 
light of the danger. He de- 
clares that Disraeli throughout 
his career knew but one end— 
“the gratification of his own 
ambition, — an ambition, it 
should always be remembered, 
which, albeit it was honourable, 
inasmuch as it was directed to 
no ignoble ends, was wholly 
personal.” These words, if the 
two statements which they con- 
tain do not cancel one another, 
are the clear expression of 
prejudice. Disraeli’s ambition 


was honourable; the ends to 
which it was directed were 
noble; yet it was “wholly per- 
sonal.” How does Lord Cromer 
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know this? Did he creep into 
the very brain and soul of 
Disraeli to discover this con- 
fused truth? Surely you must 
judge ambition and its ends 
by their fruits. You have no 
right to allow a man honour 
and nobility, and then to ques- 
tion the motives of those qual- 
ities. No one who has turned 
over any of Disraeli’s corres- 
pondence, or has read his 
speeches with any other pur- 
pose than to discover specimens 
of “cynicism,” will ever doubt 
the sincerity of his patriot- 
ism. Frederick Greenwood 
once called upon Disraeli at 
a moment of crisis, when war 
and peace trembled in the 
balance, and found him in 
tears. Were these the tears 
of hypocrisy or the tears of 
regret that his “wholly per- 
sonal” ambition had not been 
sufficiently gratified? We pre- 
fer to interpret them more 
simply, and to believe that 
they were the tears of a patriot 
who humbly felt his responsi- 
bility and refused to shirk it. 
However, Lord Cromer has 
penetrated the heart of his 
victim, and he knows that 
when he did well he did it 
with the worst possible motive. 
He was, in fact, a “nimble- 
witted alien adventurer.” That 
he was nimble-witted we con- 
fess. But nimbleness of wit 
was but one of his qualities. 
To dismiss as “ nimble-witted ” 
the political philosopher who 
is left to expound his views in 
Mr Monypenny’s second volume 
is imperfectly to understand 
the meaning of words. That 
he was an “alien” is obvious 
even from his name, and needs 
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no restatement. No English 
blood flowed in his veins. 
His grandfather came to Lon- 
don in 1748, thirty years after 
the first of the Barings, and 
some sixty years before the 
first of the Goschens, settled in 
England. Both these families 
have given distinguished public 
servants to Great Britain, and 
would resent quite properly the 
name of alien. Why, then, 
should Disraeli be singled out 
among those of foreign origin 
for this opprobrious epithet? 
Merely on account of that 
Whig prejudice, which is in- 
destructible by time. 

But “adventurer” is the 
word which seems to fit Benja- 
min Disraeli yet more closely 
than “alien.” Here, indeed, 
is a reproach that is cast at no 
other politician, 21d it stands 
in need of definition and ex- 
planation. Lord Cromer does 
not define the word “adven- 
turer,” nor does he explain why 
Disraeli alone should bear the 
charge. “That Disraeli was a 
political adventurer is abund- 
antly clear,” says he. If he 
means that Disraeli was an 
adventurer because he did not 
belong to the governing class, 
then Walpole was an adven- 
turer; so were the Pitts, father 
and son; so was Peel; so was 
Gladstone. But they incur as 
little blame therefor as should 
Disraeli. The truth is that 
politics must always be in the 
nature of an adventure. In 
one sense the holder of every 
public office in Great Britain, 
save our hereditary monarch, 
is an adventurer. A man 


selects himself for the career 
of statesmanship, and, if he is 
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destined for success, the spirit 
of adventure must animate him 
from the very moment that he 
leaves his father’s house. The 
injustice of basing a charge 
upon what is a common factor 
of statesmanship should be 
obvious to all. Either Benja- 
min Disraeli was no adven- 
turer, or the vast majority of 
English statesmen must share 
the odium of adventure with 
him. But Lord Cromer will 
not allow him to be exculpated. 
Not merely did he “taint the 
sincerity of public life in his 
own person,” but “ posthum- 
ously.” His adventure was 
not interred with him in the 
grave. He became “the pro- 
genitor of a school of ad- 
venturers who adopted his 
methods.” Again we ask, 
Where are those miscreants? 
Are we still to look for them 
upon the Treasury bench? 
And then, as if in inadvertence, 
Lord Cromer gives his whole 
case away. ‘It must, I think, 
be admitted,” he writes, “that 
his ideas, even although we 
may disagree with them, were 
not those of a charlatan, but of 
a statesman.” In other words, 
Disraeli was an adventurer but 
no charlatan. We leave to 
the casuists this very subtle 
distinction. We would merely 
point out that the statesman is 
the rarest of humankind, and 
that Lord Cromer would have 
a profound grievance against 
Disraeli if, being gifted with 
statesmanship, he had _ re- 
nounced his destiny. Disraeli 
was a statesman, says Lord 
Cromer, but he ought not to 
have been, because he arrived 
at the post of honour by the 
8 
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path of adventure. He arrived 
tardily enough, for he was 
seventy before he enjoyed any 
long spell of office, and if his 
objects had been “ wholly per- 
sonal,” and pursued without 
any scruple, may we not 
wonder why he did not achieve 
somewhat sooner his wicked 
purpose? But we are as far 
as ever from understanding 
the word “adventurer.” Is he 
an “adventurer” in the evil 
sense who, resolving to find the 
north pole, reaches that chilly 
and coveted spot by the narrow 
road of honour and nobility ? 
The principal fact upon 
which Lord Cromer establishes 
his attack is, of course, the 
assertion made by Disraeli in 
1846 that he had never stooped 
to ask office of Peel. What- 
ever may have been the motive 
which prompted Disraeli to 
this assertion—forgetfulness or 
contempt of the truth — his 
reputation must bear the bur- 
den of it. Mr Monypenny, we 
think, is quite right in the 
limit which he puts upon his 
defence: “Let the politician 
who is without sin in the 
matter of veracity cast the 
first stone.” We would not 
judge Disraeli by the debased 
standard of our own days, 
when truth and politics are 
very far divorced. A people 
which has listened patiently to 
the Chinese Labour lie, the 
drunken peer lie, and the dear 
food lie, has neither the talent 
nor the habit of distinguishing 
black from white. We will 
try Disraeli by another and an 
earlier standard, and see how 
he looks in the light of his two 
immaculate antagonists, Peel 
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and Gladstone. When the battle 
of the Corn Laws was fought 
and won, Peel publicly declared 
in a letter that the measures of 
his Cabinet of 1842 “ were pre- 
paratory to and intended to 
lead to the measures of 1845— 
namely, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws.” Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, a witness of truth, con- 
demned Peel’s statement as 
“entirely inconsistent with the 
truth.” Confident though he 
was in his own memory, he re- 
inforced it by the memory of 
his colleagues. ‘To satisfy my 
mind,” wrote Sir Edward, “I 
have personally communicated 
with Lord Stanley, who admits 
at once that my statement of 
the case is correct; with Lord 
Lyndhurst, whose recollection 
agrees with mine; with the 
Duke of Wellington, who 
agrees. I had a long conversa- 
tion with him. We felt it to 
be a very awkward question. 
The Duke said that we might 
both of us be called upon 
publicly to express our opinion 
on the matter. ‘You and I 
both know how the case is; 
all I shall say is that my re- 
collection does not quite enable 
me to agree in the accuracy of 
the statement contained in 
Peel’s letter, and I advise you 
to say the same and no more.’ 
I have also seen Lord Hardinge, 
since his return from India. 
He deelared to me that no such 
measures as those which were 
professed in 1845 were spoken 
of or contemplated by the 
Cabinet in 1842.” The Duke 
of Wellington’s prudence is 
characteristic. For the rest 
the case is clear enough. Five 
honourable witnesses are pre- 
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pared to assert that a state- 
ment of Peel’s is false. Peel 
has not been branded as an 
adventurer in consequence, nor 
charged with a selfish lack of 
scrupulousness. And there is, 
indeed, no reason why he 
should be. He wrote that 
which was not true. Both the 
motive and temptation of his 
conduct are hidden from us. 
Again, if we compare Disraeli 
and Gladstone in this matter 
of veracity, there is no doubt 
on which side is the superiority. 
Mr Gladstone would never have 
committed himself to so bald 
a statement of untruth as 
stands to the discredit of Dis- 
raeli He was an adept at 
subtler methods. He had raised 
to its highest perfection the art 
of the half-truth, the qualified 
statement, from which he could 
emerge with comfort, whatever 
happened. The demagogue 
who, having brought a charge 
against Colonel Dopping of 
being armed at Gweedore, 
attempts to escape the conse- 
quences of his speech by a piece 
of juggling, deserves no mercy. 
“In particular,” said Mr Glad- 
stone in his famous letter 
to Colonel Dopping, “I am 
firmly persuaded that I did not 
say that the rifle was loaded.” 
There in a sentence is the 
Gladstonian theory and prac- 
tice of the truth. “I did not 
say that the rifle was loaded.” 
Of course he did not. Nobody 
ever says that a rifle is loaded, 
and thus Mr Gladstone rode 
away, in his eyes, a miracle of 
truth and unstained honour. 
Meanwhile Disraeli for one 
fault has borne the insults of 
all the Whigs for sixty years, 
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Truly one man may steal a 
horse, and another may not 
look in at the stable-door. 
Not content with exagger- 
ating the importance of Dis- 
raeli’s false statement, Lord 
Cromer proceeds to declare 
that Disraeli’s “ violent atacks 
on Peel in 1845-6 were the 
result of personal resentment 
due to his exclusion from office 
in 1841, and that these attacks 
would never have been made 
had he been able to climb the 
ladder by other means.” For 
this other charge there is no 
shadow of evidence. If Dis- 
raeli, without a question asked, 
had followed Peel in the chop- 
pings and changes of his mind, 
he might be reproached with 
opportunism and insincerity. 
He refused to accept a new 
set of opinions “at the mere 
menace of a Minister.” He 
was a consistent politician, 
because he guided his conduct 
by a set of principles derived 
from Bolingbroke and_ else- 
where, and did not follow the 
profitable whim of the moment. 
He began to secede from Peel, 
as in duty bound, as soon as 
ever Peel showed signs of de- 
serting the opinions in which 
he had tyrannically drilled his 
supporters, Even in defending 
Peel, Disraeli had denounced 
free imports. “If I saw a 
prize - fighter encountering a 
galley-slave in irons, I should 
consider the combat as fair as 
to make England fight hostile 
tariffs with free imports.” So 
much he said on Peel’s behalf. 
Could he, at a word from the 
Minister, surrender his justly 
held and closely defended be- 
lief? Moreover, it was Peel 
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who struck the first blow in 
the combat. In February 1844 
Peel, with intention, refrained 
from sending Disraeli the usual 
circular to attend Parliament. 
A truce was patched up, it is 
true, but it could not be last- 
ing, and the responsibility of 
the conflict must be divided 
between them. One thing, 
however, is quite certain. 
Had not Peel, in defiance of 
his pledges, adopted a policy 
not of free trade but of free 
imports, Disraeli would not 
have spoken a word in his 
dispraise. 

Having brought charges 
against Disraeli which he is 
not at pains to support, hav- 
ing dubbed him “a nimble- 
witted alien adventurer,” Lord 
Cromer proceeds to declare 
that, in truth, more especially 
during the last five years, we 
have been suffering from a fail- 
ure “to recognise betimes the 
truth of this far-seeing states- 
man’s admonition.” Thus the 
“adventurer” becomes, in the 
turning of a page, a statesman, 
gifted with foresight, and we 
can only regret the persistence 
of that Whig tradition, which 
makes possible so plain and 
palpable a confusion of thought. 


It is, indeed, a dangerous 
enterprise to use words which 
mean either too little or too 
much. If Mr Bodley, for in- 
stance, had made up his mind 
what he meant by “idealism,” 
perhaps he would not so bitter- 
ly have deplored, in a recent 
essay, its decay in France. He 
gives it two distinct meanings : 
first, the pursuit of an intel- 
lectual idea; and second, that 
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state of enthusiasm which will] 
sacrifice everything — happi- 


ness, wealth, life itself—for the 
fulfilment of a hope. And, as 
the word shifts from one 
meaning to another on adjacent 
pages, it is not easy to follow 
his arguments. Nor do his 
examples make the process of 
understanding any simpler. He 
sees an “idea” behind: the 
French Revolution. What was 
the “idea,” we wonder? The 
lust of blood, or erotomania ? 
Still less expected is his state- 
ment that the Dreyfus affair 
was “the last explosion of 
idealism in France.” The 
Dreyfus affair was a very mule 
to bear the prejudices and sup- 
erstitions of a whole country. 
It gave an opportunity to every 
fanatic in France to scream 
aloud and to brawl on the 
boulevard. There may have 
been an “idea” behind every 
conspuez uttered in the streets. 
An “idea” also inspired Bon- 
not and his friends. But they 
were as remote from “ideal- 
ism” as were Major Paty du 
Clam or Colonel Henri. And 
a definition which permits the 
word “idealism” to cover 80 
wide a field surely stands in 
need of revision. 

Mr Bodley’s method is sim- 
plicity itself. He looks for 
“idealism ” where it could not 
possibly exist, and finding it 
not assures us of its decay. 
He once went from Bergerac 
to Périgueux with a provincial 
mayor and his friends to hear 
an oration delivered by M. 
Briand. He expected the 
worthy citizens of Bergerac to 
discuss political philosophy on 
the return journey. And their 
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talk was all of wine and 
runes and truffles. Of what 
else should it have been? At 
no time and under no sky were 
the burgesses of a country town 
the slaves either of an idea or 
an ideal, Then he casts an 
eye upon the newspapers, and 
finds them wanting, as they 
have been any time since 
newspapers were invented. 
The ideal of journalism is, and 
will always be, a large cir- 
culation. Villemessant, the 
most famous journalist ever 
born in France, cherished no 
ideal which rose by an inch 
above the till. Balzac has 
painted the press of his times, 
in the blackest colours, as a 
flourishing institution of false- 
hood, chicanery, and _ black- 
mail. Nor in the glorious 
days of Panama were the 
journals of Paris mere temples 
of humane letters. They, too, 
discovered what profit lay in 
the speaking of a timely word. 
And though there have been 
and are honourable exceptions 
to the self-interest of French 
journalism, it is surely not 
there that we should expect 
to find an altar set up by pious 
worshippers of the ideal. 

Mr Bodley seems no more 
fortunate in choosing politics 
as a field of inquiry. Where 
you have a democracy, con- 
scious of itself and of its power, 
you are not likely to come 
upon idealists. The dema- 
gogue knows too well that the 
people thinks, as Napoleon said 
an army marched, “on its 
belly.” Offer the voter cheap 
food and national ruin, and 
you will appear an angel of 
light and wisdom. The only 


idealism that such a demo- 
cracy as exists in England or 
France can understand is the 
idealism of Mr George—the 
idealism which promises re- 
freshing fruit, bought with 
somebody else's money, and 


‘which inspires an _ envious 


hatred of genius, thrift, and 
intelligence. Plainly, then, 
until the reaction come, it is 
not in politics that we shall 
find the expression of an idea, 
or the selfless faith, which is 
the highest form of idealism. 
It is in the arts, now as 
always, that idealism holds 
sway, and in them Mr Bodley 
fails to find what he seeks, 
because he understands none 
other than an official reputa- 
tion. For him the Institute of 
France is the very navel of the 
universe. All that which lies 
outside it is as nothingness, It 
is plain that his appreciation of 
literature is vague and shadowy. 
His contempt for M. Zola, the 
sturdiest idealist of them all, is 
easily intelligible; it should 
not persuade him to talk of 
the “mechanics of Médan.” 
This is not a phrase which 
should be employed to describe 
Huysmans and Maupassant, 
especially for the mere purpose 
of glorifying so respectable a 
mediocrity as the Vicomte 
Melchior de Vogué. But it is 
clear that Mr Bodley has a 
natural love of mediocrity. In 
speaking of the late Francisque 
Sarcey, he says, “Some of us 
knew him after his days of com- 
bat as the first dramatic critic of 
Europe.” We are not fortu- 
nate enough to know who 
“some of us” were. We are 
certain that the “some” who 
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knew poor old Sarcey in that 
guise are not entitled to much 
respect for their criticism. 
Again Mr Bodley has looked 
in the wrong place. We can 
have no doubt, after the some- 
what tiresome frankness with 
which he takes us into his con- 
fidence, that he found in the 
Institute of France many dis- 
tinguished friends. If they 
were not idealists, that was 
because they cherished another 
ambition. 

Had Mr Bodley turned his 
eyes in the direction of French 
poetry, he would have instantly 
discovered what he says no 
longer exists. The poets of 
France have always sacrificed 
to the Muses without care or 
hope of reward. They have 
not stooped to flatter the 
people, or to please the deli- 
cate taste of the Palais Ma- 


zarin. The strife which was 


waged in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century 


about the words ‘symbol- 
ism” and ‘“ decadence” was a 
strife of pure idealism. The 
young poets, who published 
verses which few read, and 
who preached their literary 
gospel in magazines which 
were a heavy tax upon their 
slender purses, lived and hoped 
only for an ideal. Their lead- 
ers, Mallarmé and Verlaine, 
eagerly showed them the path 
of sacrifice and devotion. They 
knew but one god—poetry; they 
strove for wealth as little as 
they strove for the recognition 
of official literature. When 
Verlaine received his friends at 
the Café Frangois Premier, or 
Mallarmé was “at home” on 
Tuesday evening, there was no 
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thought of self, no hope of 
profit. But poetry was in. 
stalled upon her throne. And 
France was showing Europe 
one path to idealism. 

The example of these poets 
has not been in vain. Their 
disciples have handed on the 
torch which they received from 
them to other pious hands. It 
is easy to dismiss the poets of 
the Left Bank as a mere clique, 
But they are a clique in which 
genius thrives and is honoured, 
a clique, above all, which follows 
the cult of poetry with perfect 
single-mindedness. So long as 
Mallarmé and Verlaine were 
alive, they were dismissed by 
the voice of officialism with 
the same kindly contempt 
which the boulevards heap 
to-day upon M. Paul Fort and 
his friends. They are men of 
genius now, and secure of im- 
mortality,—princes in an un- 
broken line, which will extend, 
we hope and believe, far into 
the future. And now, oppor- 
tunely for our argument, there 
comes a battle of the schools, 
fought out in the journals of 
Paris. It is the old fight be- 
tween the Left Bank and the 
Right Bank. The Left Bank 
declares that it is the home 
of originality, and that the 
Right Bank is a mere exploiter 
of stolen ideas. The Right 
Bank retorts that what the 
Left Bank says and thinks is in- 
effectual, until its own practised 
and practical hand transmutes 
it. The same tale was told, 
the same arguments were used, 
by Balzac, when he sketched 
the career of Lucien de Ru- 
bempré. And now, as then, 
idealism wins. The cause of 
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French poetry, at any rate, is 
pleaded before a larger, wiser 
audience than that which as- 
sembles at the Palais Mazarin. 

Two years ago there died in 
Paris Jean Moréas, “the great- 
est living poet of the French 
tongue,” as M. Barrés called 
him just before his death. 
Born in Greece, he was a 
Frenchman in all things— 
speech, sympathy, and citizen- 
ship. For many years he had 
lived in Paris upon the rent of 
a small house at Patras. Of 
his poverty, if poverty it were, 
none knew. He had always 
the bearing and manners 
of a courteous gentleman. 
He lived in strict obedi- 
ence to a certain harmonious 
philosophy of life. It was 
impossible to imagine him 
doing anything for a merely 
worldly success. He was the 
devoted slave of poetry, and 
that for him was sufficient 
vocation. In the last talk 
which he had with M. 
Barrés he confessed that he 
had always had a profound 
disdain of the monotony of 
life, that he had interposed 
between it and himself an un- 
real existence, a veil, a phan- 
tom, in brief, his poetry. And 
as he lay dying, his one desire 
was to speak of literature. 
“Parle-moi, dis-moi n’importe 
quoi de littérature,” said he to 
M. Barrés, And thus he dis- 
cussed his own works and the 
Greeks, applauded Plato and 
dispraised Lucian, resolved all 
the while upon death. For life 
and its tedium he had no more 
tolerance. In vain M. Barrés 
urged that he should live and 
see himself respected for twenty 
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years by the youth of France. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I am in a 
charming situation. That is 
why I must die now.” Thus he 
died, in the full consciousness 
that his work was done, and 
that, to use a phrase of his 
favourite Montaigne, he had 
spent his life in doctarum vir- 
ginum sinu. And if Moréas 
were not an idealist, then we 
know not where to look for one. 

However, Mr Bodley surveys 
France in vain. He rejects 
M. Barrés without hesitation 
and without reason from the 
ranks of idealists, because 
M. Barrés has a firm faith in 
tradition. But is not tradition 
an “idea,” the very noblest 
that can be presented to the 
mind of man? And is not 
M. Barrés, the bold and elo- 
quent advocate of lost causes, 
worthy all the praise which 
idealists may claim? Almost 
the solitary defender of a 
ruined church, a single patriot 
among a mob of Socialists and 
Radicals, the champion of the 
depleted provinces, a wor- 
shipper of the grand epoch 
of France, he has not one but 
many ideals. And Mr Bodley 
dismisses him, because “his 
dominant aspiration seems to 
be to revive the tradition of 
Napoleon, who held that there 
was no place for idealogues in 
his domain.” The argument is 
wholly insufficient. M. Barrés 
does not believe in the verbal 
inspiration of Napoleon, who, 
moreover, disliked other “ idea- 
logues,” merely because in his 
vast realm of idealism there 
was room for no other ideas 
than his own. Nor does M. 
Barrés stand alone. M. Charles 
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Maurras, the resolute champion 
of the classical style and the 
classical temperament, is by 
his side, an idealist, heedless 
of the world about him, which 
still clings to the outworn 
superstitions of the romantic 
movement, intent only to preach 
his gospel and to impress his 
doctrines upon the youth of 
Paris, ever avid of fresh ideas. 

Here, then, are a few ex- 
amples chosen at random from 
the crowded ranks of literary 
idealists. And it is not litera- 
ture alone that claims in France 
a@ sovereignty of ideas. Mr 
Bodley could hardly have 
chosen a worse moment for 
his lament than the present 
one. During the last few years 
France has been wonderfully 
reassured. She has attained 
by the path of a worthy ambi- 
tion to a confidence in herself 
and in her destiny. The nerv- 
ousness which once beset her 
on her eastern frontier is pass- 
ing away. She faces the future, 
whether it bring war or peace, 
not in a spirit of unthinking 
chauvinism but with the ser- 
enity which is bred of know- 
ledge and of strength. Here, 
then, is an idealism which is 
.not merely personal but na- 
tional. Mr Bodley thinks he 
can dispel it by shaking 
in front of us the bogey 
of Napoleon. “Some of the 
writers of the copious lit- 
erature which has accom- 
panied this so-called re-birth 
of France, treat the revival of 
military pride, with its attitude 
of resistance to Germany, as 
though it were a movement of 
idealism. If that were so, the 
Napoleonic epoch would have 
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been a high season of idealism 
instead of the period of its 
deepest depression.” We do 
not agree with Mr Bodley’s esti- 
mate of the Napoleonic epoch, 
but let us accept it for the 
moment, in order to point out 
that the parallel which he 
would draw is singularly inept. 
There is no resemblance what- 
ever between the ideals of 
to-day and the ideals of Na- 
poleon’s age. You may not 
compare a war of proud ag- 
gression with an attitude of 
calm resistance, After all, to 
repel the attack of a foreigner 
is held in every country but 
our own as the first duty 
and privilege of a citizen. Is 
there not an ideal here? Is 
he not an idealist who thinks 
it sweet and noble to die in 
defence of his country ? 

Mr Bodley attributes all 
the evils of France and of 
the world to the triumph of 
mechanism. We are willing 
to agree with him in his diag- 
nosis, but not in his reckless 
exaggeration of the disease. 
There is a vast deal of vulgar- 
ity in the spirit which makes 
a deity of the motor-car. The 
world has not yet got used 
to its preposterous new toy, 
which has no more moral sig- 
nificance than a wheel-barrow. 
A man is neither better nor 
worse because petrol propels 
him instead of a horse. And 
the bluster of the prophets of 
speed, of the apostles of the 
motor-car, has sorely tried our 
patience. But it is the mere 
accident of transition, and in 
a few years will be forgotten. 
There was a time, doubtless, 
when it was thought a dash- 
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ing performance to ride in a 
train. We buy our tickets at 
a railway station to-day with- 
out a tremor of fear or pride. 
Whatever be the vehicle of his 
choice, the heart of man does 
not change. It is the same 
now that he scampers along the 
highroad in a motor-car as it 
was when he lumbered heavily 
in a bullock-wagon. And there 
is one piece of mechanism 
wherein, in Mr Bodley’s despite, 
we see a clear proof of France’s 
idealism. The making of the 
flying machine was _ surely 
better than the invention of a 
new means of progression. It 
was the last step in the con- 
quest of the air, which had 
engrossed the human imagina- 
tion for centuries. The heroes 
who first trusted themselves to 
the hazard of the air, were 
inspired by an idea. They 
risked their life cheerfully in 
a cause, which in its inception 
was pure idealism. In 1785 
Windham, the Whig Minister, 
made an ascent in a balloon, 
and, fearing death, left a last 
letter for a friend. ‘“Some- 
thing,” he wrote, “must be 
said of my motive to this 
adventure. From the moment 
of my hearing of balloons, I 
felt, in common I believe with 
every man of the smallest im- 
agination, the wish of adven- 
turing in one; and as early as 
the beginning of the winter 
before last, concerted with Dr 
Fordyce that we should build 
one and go up together.” He 
indulged his imagination with 
perfect success, and may claim 
full credit for his idealism. 
Nor shall this credit be denied to 
the Frenchmen, whofirst showed 


us that they could cross the sea 
or the mountains with the swift, 
irresistible flight of a bird. 


Mr Bodley, with the bluff 
superiority of an Englishman 
who has lived in France, has 
a lofty contempt for ‘the 
stolid Anglo-Saxon.” When 
he is asked what is the 
character of English idealism, 
he murmurs’ complacently, 
“Snakes in Ireland.” Once 
more he is the slave, it seems, 
of a false definition. Despite 
our debased politics, despite 
the hypocritical pretences of 
democracy, England also has 
and has had her idealists. 
Very few of them would pass 
muster with Mr Bodley, who 
seems to believe that Mr 
Gladstone possessed ideas or 
ideals. And in the list of his 
idealists we should not find 
George Savile, Marquess of 
Halifax. To all those who 
confuse idealism with rhetoric, 
the Trimmer must perforce 
appear a miracle of hard, 
practical sense. ‘Men must 
be saved in this world,” he 
once said, “by their want of 
faith.” And truly he relied 
on none other than himself. As 
he asked the aid of no man, 
so he was guided by no fixed 
principle. He did what he 
thought was right for the 
moment, without fear of what 
had gone before, or of appre- 
hension of what might come 
after. He was never reluctant 
to make a public meal of his 
own words. He liked Mon- 
mouth as little as he liked 
James, the Duke of York. 
The one was the placid instru- 
ment of Shaftesbury’s policy, 































































the other engrossed in his 
own person the treacheries 
of France and the sins of 
priestcraft. Yet in his time 
he gave to either an ener- 
getic support. There is no 
doubt that in 1680 his 
energy and eloquence defeated 
the Bill that was to exclude 
James from the succession to 
the English throne. Denounced 
as the friend of papists, he did 
his best to persuade James of 
the error of his ways, and 
plainly warned him that if he 
did change his religion, “his 
friends would be obliged to 
leave him like a garrison one 
could nolonger defend.” When 
James proved intractable, he 
turned willingly to Monmouth, 
contrived that he should pay a 
secret visit to England in 1685, 
and then turned back in 1688 
a loyal subject of James II. 
Though for many years he had 
believed that England’s best 
hope lay in William of Orange 
and the Princess Mary, he took 
no part in inviting them to 
these shores. His caution was 
too great for so violent a step. 
He was irresolute, to be sure, 
but his irresolution did not 
spring from fear, but from a 
consciousness of political un- 
certainty. When William was 
safely landed he was instant 
with his support, though he 
declared that he had “not been 
privy to his coming.” It is a 
strange record of shift and 
change. But it should be 
remembered that in Halifax’s 
tortuous policy there was no 
principle involved. He was a 
great opportunist, and he was 
so surely convinced of his own 
usefulness that he believed the 
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King’s Government could not 
be carried on without him, 
Moreover, being a Whig by 
nature and temperament, he 
held that the choice of a Prince 
must be guided solely by the 
expediency of the moment, and 
that he who seemed desirable 
to-day might to-morrow forfeit 
all claim to consideration and 
a crown. ‘A People may let 
a King fall, and still remain a 
People; but if a King let his 
People slip from him, he is no 
longer King.” 

Men called him a Trimmer, 
and he accepted the insulting 
title with a smile of pride, 
giving to it a meaning favour- 
able to his own pretensions, 
It was not his sails that he 
trimmed to every shifting gale, 
but the boat of state. “This 
innocent word Trimmer,” he 
wrote, “signifieth no more 
than this, that if men are 
together in a boat, and one 
part of the company could 
weigh it down on one side, 
another would make it lean 
as much to the contrary; it 
happeneth there is a third 
opinion, of those who conceive 
it would do as well if the boat 
went even, without endanger- 
ing the passengers; now ’tis 
hard to imagine by what figure 
in language, or by what rule 
in sense, this cometh to be a 
fault, and it is much more 4 
wonder it should be thought 
a heresy.” Did ever politician 
extricate himself from a diffi- 
cult position with a prettier 
skill ? 

Whatever faults we may find 
in the practical statesmanship 
of Halifax, we can have noth- 
ing but admiration for his lit- 
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erary skill. As a writer he 
holds a place apart, as any one 
may see who turns over the 
pages of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
excellent reprint of his works 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press). Halifax packed more 
sense in @ square inch than 
any man of letters of his time. 
His style is the style of a man 
of action, determined to con- 
vince rather than to beguile 
his reader. Accordingly he 
does not disdain such familiar 
words as are spoken more 
often than they are written. 
To familiarity of sense he 
rarely condescends. He moves 
most easily upon the high 
planes of statesmanship. His 
famous pamphlet, ‘The Char- 
acter of a Trimmer,’ deserves 
a place on the bookshelf be- 
side ‘The Prince of Machia- 
velli.’ It is a treatise of rare 
clarity and wisdom, which 
rises at moments to a height 
of patriotic eloquence. He 
admired above all “ our blessed 
Constitution,”—that Constitu- 
tion which has been shattered 
irrevocably by a cynical Prime 
Minister and the votes of a 
mob of Irishry. ‘The Crown,” 
he said, “hath power sufficient 
to protect our Liberties. The 
People have so much Liberty 
as is necessary to make them 
useful to the Crown.” He was 
a friend to Parliaments, “ not- 
withstanding all their faults 
and excesses,” though it is cer- 
tain that his friendship would 
have been withdrawn from 
the slavish, well-drilled mob 
which falsely calls itself a 
Parliament to-day. Above all, 
the Trimmer was a patriot. 
He loved his country with a 


simple enthusiasm, which must 
appear supremely ridiculous to 
our demagogues of to-day. 
“Our Trimmer is far from 
idolatry in other things,” he 
writes in a famous passage; 
“in one thing only he cometh 
near it, his Country is in some 
degree his idol; he doth not 
worship the Sun, because ’tis 
not peculiar to us, it rambles 
about the world, and is less 
kind to us than others; but 
for the Earth of England, 
though perhaps inferior to 
that of many places abroad, 
to him there is a Divinity in 
it, and he would rather die 
than see a spine of English 
grass trampled down by a 
foreign trespasser.” There he 
is in profound disagreement 
with the English democracy, 
which is indifferent to invasion, 
so long as it is not at the pains 
of bearing arms. 

As he was a patriot, so the 
Trimmer saw plainly enough 
the first duty of Patriotism. 
‘‘It may be said now to Eng- 
land,” thus he wrote, ‘‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing is 
necessary. To the question, 
What shall we do to be saved 
in this World? there is no 
answer but this, Look to your 
Moat.” None knew better than 
he our privileges, none ex- 
pressed our duties with a finer 
candour. “We are in an 
island,” said he, “confined to it 
by God Almighty, not as a 
penalty, but a grace, and one 
of the greatest that can be 
given to mankind. Happy 
confinement, that hath made 
us free, rich, and quiet; a fair 
portion in this world, and very 
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well worth the preserving; a 
figure that ever hath been 
envied, and could never be 
imitated by our neighbours.” 
A fair portion, truly, which 
Englishmen are throwing away, 
that they may find leisure to 
stare at football matches or to 
gape at the flickering absurd- 
ities of picture palaces. 

And ‘The Trimmer’ is but 
one small masterpiece among 
several. His ‘Character of 
King Charles II.,’ that saunter- 
ing monarch, holds a place 
apart in our historical litera- 
ture. It is informed by a wit 
and an intimacy which belong 
to very few critics of kings. 
With a light hand Halifax 
depicts the effect of his early 
hardships upon Charles’s reli- 
gion, the habit of dissimulation 
which he carried so far that 
it was discovered, his liking for 
easy mistresses, “a patience for 
whose frailties showed him no 
exact lover.” As he was in 
the conduct of his life, so he 
was in the conduct of his 
affairs. “He lived with his 
Ministers,” writes Halifax, “as 
he did with his Mistresses, 
he used them, but he was not 
in love with them.” He was 
pleasant and easy in company 
and tasted the thing called 
wit too keenly for a prince. 
Yet he was saved by his lim- 
itations. “He could not so 
properly be said to have a wit 
very much raised, as a plain, 
gaining, recommending kind of 
wit.” Above all things he 
loved talk, and herein was 
aided to his discomfiture some- 
times by a very good memory. 
“‘It was one reason of his talk- 
ing so much; since a great 
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memory will always have some- 
thing to say, and will be dis. 
charging itself, whether in or 
out of season.” In_ brief, 
Charles II. was an amiable 
saunterer, no more, no less, and 
at the end Halifax was not 
sure that he had not dealt 
harshly by him. He confesses 
that the calling of a King hath 
an unreasonable weight upon 
it, and in justice to this Prince 
he would “ give all due soften- 
ings to the less shining parts 
of his life; to offer flowers and 
leaves to hide, instead of using 
aggravations to expose them.” 

There remain his ‘ Politi- 
cal Reflections’ and ‘ Moral 
Thoughts,’ in which for wisdom 
and epigrammatic concision he 
excels La Rochefoucauld him- 
self, and which are brilliant 
as diamonds and as _ hard, 
Whether politics engage him 
or the world, he writes with 
equal authority and with 
equal justice. Unhappily for 
us, his voice has a strange 
and antique sound in this com- 
mon age of ours. His politics 
are not as the politics of to-day. 
He cherishes ideals, and takes 
truths for granted, of which 
democracy is wholly contemptu- 
ous. And there can be no 
bitterer condemnation of our 
own century than the confession 
that the wisdom of Halifax has 
a faded kind of archeological 
interest, and no more. The 
theories of a gentleman and a 
statesman will always preserve 
their meaning for the student. 
They can find no place in a 
country whose one ideal is 
cheap food, and which has not 
the courage to disdain the 
intrigues of an Insurance Act. 
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PROBABLY nothing will ap- 
pear more strange to the 
historian who, at a future day, 
has to recount the Revolution 
which is now transforming 
the English constitution, than 
the extraordinary apathy with 
which that Revolution is regard- 
ed even by the educated part 
of the nation. With the great 
mass of the democratic elector- 
ate such carelessness is not sur- 
prising. Their range of vision 
is necessarily circumscribed. 
They are not accustomed to 
consider the tendency of con- 
stitutional changes. One or 
two topics, which immediately 
concern their own lives and 
condition, occupy their atten- 
tion in the domain of politics 
to the exclusion of all else; 
and as regards these, they 
growl when their withers are 
wrung, perhaps apportion some 
blame to those whom they re- 
gard as their tormentors, and 
then accommodate themselves, 
as well as may be, to the new 
conditions, and trouble them- 
selves little about possible de- 
velopments. But there are 
many who do, or ought to, 
know what is the logical and 
inevitable sequence of political 
changes,—who have the means 
of estimating the dangers that 
are becoming real and palpable, 
and who nevertheless view, 
almost impassively, the passing 
away of great constitutional 
landmarks, and the debase- 
ment of the currency upon 
which the credit of our con- 
stitutional system rests. At 
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the most we satisfy our con- 
sciences by a little added zeal 
thrown into the party fight. 
A new acrimony may be im- 
parted to our denunciations of 
some prominent demagogue, 
and a darker shade may be 
added to our moods of political 
pessimism. But the prevailing 
slackness soon regains its sway, 
and there is amazingly little of 
that straining of the muscles 
and bracing of the nerves 
which alone can make for 
effective resistance. 

There is one circumstance 
which may perhaps, to a cer- 
tain extent, account for this 
phenomenon. Great constitu- 
tional changes have, in the 
history of this country, been 
pacific in working and almost 
imperceptible in their gradual 
development. They have also, 
in past experience, been slow, 
they have been changes rather 
in spirit and in essence than 
in outward form; and conse- 
quently they have moved in 
harmony with the great moral 
and social changes of which 
they have been the expression. 
It is a new thing for us to find 
that the most far-reaching re- 
volutionary changes have de- 
veloped fully within a single 
generation, and even within a 
single decade. We are learn- 
ing—perhaps for the first time 
—that the swiftness of the cur- 
rent becomes greater the nearer 
we approach the cataract. Few 
of us recognise how far we have 
travelled in these latest years. 
The nation may be pardoned if 
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it is dizzy with the speed and 
fails to note the danger-signals 
on the banks of the stream past 
which we are being carried. 
We must not forget another, 
and perhaps even a more potent, 
cause for the general apathy. 
The exigencies of party con- 
fliet —nay, perhaps a sincere 
sympathy with some phases 
of latter-day politics — in- 
duce all parties alike to use 
phrases, and to embark upon 
schemes, which would have 
alarmed even those who count- 
ed themselves advanced poli- 
ticians twenty or thirty years 
ago. We have no wish, for the 
present purpose, to arraign cer- 
tain tendencies of a section of 
the Unionist party, to accuse 
them of an attempt to steal 
the clothes of the Radicals, or 
to suspect them of a desire to 
buy popularity at the cost of 
principle. That matter is one 
of party discipline, and we have 
no desire to enter upon it now. 
We fully admit that no great 
political party can shape its 
course in blind obedience to any 
axiomatic code, or can be blind 
to the necessity of attuning it- 
self to prevailing ideas, and of 
satisfying popular aspirations 
by methods which abstract 
political economy might con- 
demn. But none the less it is 
a fact that there has crept into 
the ordinary language of both 
parties a tone and an idiom 
which insensibly give currency 
and vogue to political ideas 
alien to all the historic past of 
our constitution. By degrees 
this affects the great mass of 
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the nation, which lays aside 
suspicion of subversive changes 
in the belief that these changes 
have the sympathy of both 
political parties, and are there- 
fore inevitable deductions from 
existing facts. But the under- 
mining of existing foundations 
does not become a useful archi- 
tectural device because a ma- 
jority of voices is in its favour. 
The planting of the seeds of 
decay is not sound husbandry 
because all parties are ready to 
hail the crop with a generous 
optimism. These are things 
that must be tried by the hard 
facts of well- attested experi- 
ence, not by sentiment or by 
considerations of political op- 
portunism. A fallacy is not 
less a fallacy because it is 
echoed by popular politicians 
on both sides. 

It is for this reason that we 
welcome Mr M‘Kechnie’s new 
volume now before us.’ Its 
author brings to the task to 
which he has applied himself 
many qualifications which have 
already earned for him a high 
position as a constitutional 
authority, and which are likely 
to win for him a still more 
distinguished place amongst 
the political thinkers of the 
last and the present genera- 
tion. He has the invaluable 
adjuncts of logical method, of 
an admirably lucid style, and 
of balanced and restrained 
statement. Our object at 
present, however, is not to 
appraise Mr M‘Kechnie’s work, 
which we are convinced will 
win its way to recognition and 
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establish its authority: we de- 
sire rather to emphasise its 
studiously moderate words of 
warning, and to draw attention 
to the dangers which he so 
convincingly portrays. They 
may well give pause to the 
most unthinking. 

Probably the most brilliant 
exponent of constitutional prin- 
ciples for the last generation 
was Mr Walter Bagehot, whose 
lucid exposition and deft illus- 
tration moulded much of the 
intelligent political thinking of 
the average educated man of 
forty years ago. We are still 
apt to argue in his terms, and 
to frame our conceptions ac- 
cording to his luminous picture 
of our Constitution in the work- 
ing. In Bagehot’s view, the 
sovereign and controlling power 
belonged to the House of Com- 
mons, working through the 
Cabinet, whose power was de- 
rived solely from the House, 
depended entirely upon it, and 
which was strictly and im- 
mediately responsible to that 
House. This, by bringing to- 
gether the legislative and the 
executive functions, gave to 
the English Constitution a 
unity which Bagehot held to 
be its chief excellence, as con- 
trasted with a composite Gov- 
ernment like that of the 
United States. That unified 
sovereignty was limited only 
by the House of Lords, and 
by the power of the Executive, 
through the Royal Prerogative, 
to dissolve. This was what 
Bagehot called the “regulator,” 
which was the sole check upon 
what might otherwise have 
been the supreme tyranny 
of the House of Commons. 





Short of a tyranny all- 
ing for such “regulation,” the 
Representative Chamber was 
rightly the sovereign power in 
the country. The fact that it 
was Representative implied in 
itself that it was composed 
of different and possibly con- 
flicting elements, and that its 
action must necessarily express 
a compromise between these 
elements. 

Taking this as a fair sum- 
mary of the Constitution as 
it was in 1867 when Bagehot 
wrote, and as it remained for 
another generation, it is only 
a commonplace to say that, 
as a system resting upon no 
written framework, but only 
upon the slow adaptation of 
certain broad principles in 
practice, that Constitution was 
the admiration of the world. 
Mr M‘Kechnie quotes Professor 
G. B. Adams of Yale, who 
wrote as follows only last year 
(perhaps with an insufficient 
appreciation of the far-reaching 
changes that have now marred 
the system which commanded 
his admiration) :— 


“The unanimous judgment of the 
world at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century is that this is the best 
system of government yet devised. 
. . » The English Constitution has 
made the circuit of the globe, and 
become the common possession of 
civilised man. After so many cen- 
turies of experiment, practical action, 
whatever be the opinion of the theo- 
rist, unites to declare this the best 
result of all experience.” 


No mean inheritance, accord- 
ing to the verdict of a careful 
and unbiassed critic. Now let 
us see how completely its 
essential features have become 
obliterated during the last few 
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years, with astounding reckless- 
ness on the part of our rulers, 
and with equally astounding 
apathy on the part of our- 
selves. 

In 1867 the House of Com- 
mons was the sovereign power. 
It was Representative. Its 
members were those chosen on 
the grounds at once of personal 
character and position, as well 
as of political opinions, to 
represent the electors of each 
locality, and to these alone they 
were responsible. They were 
no mere delegates, bound to 
give obedient expression to the 
orders of their caucus, While 
owning a general bond of party 
allegiance, they never accepted 
the position of a drilled crowd 
of recruits obedient to the 
command of the whips. The 
House was open to argument, 
insisted upon full discussion, 
and might be released from the 
tyranny of a majority, which 
had not the supreme mandate 
of popular confidence, by the 
“regulating” influence of dis- 
solution. 

Contrast the present position, 
approached at first by slow 
and almost unobserved steps, 
and latterly with bewildering 
haste. The House of Commons 
is no longer Representative in 
the old sense. Its members are 
delegates, bound to make good 
every detail of their Parlia- 
mentary action, not to their 
constituents, but to a limited 
group of those in whose hands 
the machinery of the election 


rests, and who are themselves 
absolutely amenable to the 
management of the central 
party organisation. Discussion, 
at first mildly and tentatively 
checked by the closure, adopted 
as a check against avowed 
obstruction, has now become 
formal only. In regard to all 
important legislative proposals 
it is now so restricted that the 
major part of each bill is passed 
without a word of discussion ; 
and it is a jejune and dreary 
farce in regard to the few 
clauses that are nominally 
submitted to debate. The 
House of Commons was in 1867 
the master of the Cabinet. In 
1913 the Cabinet is selected 
without reference to the House, 
but on well understood lines, 
in accordance with the tale of 
those amenable to the party 
whips. Once nominated, it is 
not the servant, but the im- 
perious master, of the House, 
the members of which are the 
paid agents of the Cabinet, at 
whose fiat they may be required 
to risk the loss of their position 
and their pay in case of restive- 
ness or lack of discipline. The 
topics upon which it may legis- 
late are selected solely by the 
Cabinet, and the legislation 
must follow precisely the lines 
laid down by the Cabinet. 
The prescribed task must be 
duly performed to the satisfac- 
tion of the task masters.1 And 
this, forsooth, is the instrument 
upon which our liberties rest, 
and upon the efficiency of 





1 Only the other day, in making some conditional indication of a possible 
respite of its labours, Mr Asquith informed the House that ‘‘ the three important 
measures had to be passed” by a certain date. In what mood would the House 
of Commons of forty years ago have listened to such words? 
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which they are todepend. The 
. truth is, that the chief danger 
to these liberties arises from 
the fact that they have been 
won by intrusting sovereign 
power to that very Assembly 
which now exercises that full 
power in humble subserviency 
to the dictates of the Cabinet. 
The sphere of its legislative 
activity is enormously ex- 
tended, but its action therein 
is directed solely by the orders 
of its masters. 

Corruptio optimi pessima, The 
very virtues of our inherited 
Constitution have become the 
instruments of its debasement. 
Let us watch the vicious circle 
in which it moves. The in- 
dividual appeal of the candi- 
date to the electorate now 
counts for little, and his char- 
acter and worth are but small 
ingredients in the contest. The 
appeal to the electorate is now 
made direct by the leading 
Party demagogue. The electors 
are asked to clothe with all the 
electoral virtues, and to choose 
as their delegate, the candidate 
whom he has nominated as his 
chosen instrument. The appeal 
is not made on principles but 
on frankly selfish grounds. The 
vast majority, who hope'to reap 
advantage from new taxes, are 
asked to choose those who are 
ready to tax the minority who 
pay those taxes, and to take 
care that their delegates are 
pledged to follow the dema- 
gogue’s behests. In the Parlia- 
ment of only a few years ago 
legislative proposals (which 
grew out of the old “redress 
of grievances”) were nicely 
balanced by the grant of 
supplies. By a sound and 
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unbroken tradition these sup- 
plies were submitted to the 
judgment of Parliament, care- 
fully framed on the lowest 
seale necessary to meet the 
requirements of the nation, 
and they were subjected to the 
most keen investigation and 
the severest criticism. Nowa- 


‘days taxation and legislation 


are but parts of the same pro- 
gramme, and appeal to the 
same predatory instincts. The 
larger the estimates the more 
successful is the appeal; and 
the legislative proposals must 
be such as will necessitate an 
increase in these estimates. 
The party hack who dares to 
impose impediments will find 
short shrift. 


“Power,” writes Mr M‘Kechnie, 
“ will pass backwards and forwards 
from the party that for the moment 
hesitates and counts the cost to that 
which promises the maximum of con- 
cession to the most numerous class of 
voters. The contest, once entered on, 
is obviously one in which the prize 
must always go to the most in- 
cautious and the most unscrupulous. 
Sound national finance becomes im- 
possible.” 


In the days that are but 
lately past, the traditions at- 
tached to the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were 
of a peculiar kind. While he 
held great authority, and exer- 
cised large influence in the 
framing of legislation, it was 
his recognised duty, even at 
the sacrifice of popularity with 
his party and his colleagues, 
to be a severe eritic of expend- 
iture, and to consider as his 
guiding principle the guard- 
ianship of the public purse. 
It was asa master of finance, 
and for his maintenance of the 
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great traditions of his office, 
that he reaped the reward of 
the nation’s confidence,—not 
in the unthinking applause of 
the crowd. 

But these things are all 
changed. 


“No such plenitude of power,” 
says Mr M‘Kechnie, “has ever be- 
fore been enjoyed by any autocrat or 
dictator in any nation, ancient or 
modern, as is possessed under pres- 
ent democratic conditions in wealthy 
England by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose popularity makes 
him an indispensable member of a 
Cabinet. He may, by an obscure 
clause in a Finance Bill, so alter the 
conditions of trade and commerce as 
to make and mar the fortunes of thou- 
sands. He has full control over the 
increasing millions that every year 
flow through the Treasury on their 
journey from the pockets of one sec- 
tion of the electors into the pockets 
of another. The position of trust 
and power is one that even a god 
might envy, if sufficiently sure of his 
own omniscience not to be crushed 
under the burden of responsibility.” 


So much for the stupendous 
range of power now intrusted 
to the individual Minister. 
Each reader must make the 
contingent application of the 
weighty words which we now 
quote, according to his own 
judgment. 


* “The most timid citizen had no 
need to dread the vesting of powers 
so tremendous in the hands of hon- 
ourable, moderate, and fair-minded 
statesmen like those with whom 
Great Britain has been acquainted in 
the past; but the possibility of a 
change occurring in the type of men 
who are to control the national des- 
tinies must not be ignored. It is not 
difficult to imagine how, in some not 
far distant age, such a dictatorship 
might fall to a tribune of the people, 
whose claims to office were demo- 
cratic enthusiasm and the power of 
impassioned, sympathetic, but not 
necessarily truthful rhetoric, rather 
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than knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples or training in the science of 
sound national finance. 

“Our party system makes it pos- 
sible that some ignorant zealot .. . 
should signalise his entry upon un- 
accustomed duties by an attempt to 
reorganise the economic foundations 
of society, entering on vast schemes 
for readjusting, by the scales of his 
own reason, the unequal balance 
between rich and poor, without 
adequate knowledge of the price to 
be paid by posterity for the violation 
of natural laws, relying, perhaps, on 
the second-hand arguments of some 
(ee whose underlying principles 

e did not fully understand, and who 
yet found himself strong enough, 
through the acquiescence of colleagues 
in the Cabinet, to carry his schemes 
into operation in face of determined 
opposition. This may seem a far- 
fetched and highly-coloured picture, 
but the day may come when some 
future historian, looking backward 
from a safe distance on what is 
to-day merely ee of speculation, 
will fill in with definite names and 
with the details of actual legislat- 
ive measures the blanks in a sketch 
that has been here left intentionally 
vague.” 


We do not follow Mr 
M‘Kechnie, in detail, through 
other spheres of Government 
action, where equal dangers 
are courted by the revolution 
which, within the last few 
years, is stripping our Consti- 
tution of any effective checks 
upon unfettered democracy. 
The temptation, in these various 
spheres, to resort to empirical 
experiments, is first created by 
a certain looseness of thought 
and of language—not confined 
to one party—with regard to 
the inevitable sanction of 
economic laws. The tempta- 
tion, once created, can be 
indulged to the full in a 
Constitution which has cast 
aside all time-honoured checks. 
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Freedom of contract is easily 
set at defiance, and the econo- 
mic consequences of interference 
with it are recklessly disregard- 
ed when it coincides with the 
dominant view of the majority. 
Equal rights before the law 
are no longer part of the 
groundwork of British juris- 
prudence ; and the Constitution 
as now administered affords no 
guarantee that the principle of 
privileged exemption granted to 
the majority, from legal respon- 
sibility for their actions, may 
not be carried to much greater 
lengths. The thrifty are always 
in a minority; and there is no 
security that their rights will 
be secure against the imperious 
demands of a thriftless but 
numerically important major- 
ity. In each and all of these 
matters there are dangers of 
which moderate men of all 
parties would do well to 
take serious note. Nor would 
it be wise to overlook Mr 
M‘Kechnie’s well-founded prog- 
nostications as to the effect 
of the prevailing democratic 
tendencies upon the future of 
our commercial development, 
upon population, and upon the 
formation of national character. 
A policy of unstinted doles 
means anything but the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

But that part of Mr M‘Kech- 
nie’s book upon which we 
would desire to concentrate 
attention is his clear demon- 
stration of the practical abol- 
ition of all safeguards on the 
tyrannical power now wielded 
by the Cabinet, and the degree 
to which that body has ab- 
sorbed to itself all effective 
political power, subject solely 
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to the condition that it has ob- 
tained the support, at the polls, 
of those to whom democratic 
principles must mean the satis- 
faction of their own selfish 
ends. It has subjected the 
House of Commons, which is 
still a sort of shadowy simul- 
acrum of popular rights, to its 
absolute domination. It creates 
its own majority by dexterous 
manipulation of the election- 
eering machine; and it main- 
tains that majority in subservi- 
ence by the simple device of an 
annual salary which in the case 
of recalcitrancy it can imme- 
diately determine. It has used 
dexterously the commonplaces 
of democratic theory, in order 
to destroy any effective control 
by the Second Chamber ; and 
finally, while preserving for its 
own purposes the serviceable 
elements in the royal preroga- 
tive, it has forced the occupant 
of the throne— by trafficking 
which even Lord Crewe was 
obliged to designate as “an 
odious business ”»—to mortgage 
his freedom of action by giving 
contingent guarantees, and by 
depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a grave con- 
stitutional question argued by 
the leaders of both parties, it 
has crippled permanently the 
moderating influence which 
justly belongs to the Crown. 
This nation won its con- 
stitutional freedom by slow 
and painful process. Heroic 
struggles were opposed to the 
tyranny of the Crown, and to 
the assumption of a feudal 
oligarchy. These struggles 
were waged against heavy 
odds, but they never failed to 
carry with them the enthusi- 
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astic sympathy and the ready 
co-operation of a great part of 
the nation, and these assured 
their ultimate victory. What 
has been achieved hardly, and 
at the cost of these heroic 
struggles, has now been fatally 
undermined, and the fortunes 
of the nation are being placed 
under the tyranny of an 
unbridled democracy, acting 
through a small group of men 
who form the Cabinet. Other 
nations—for example, our kins- 
men of the United States— 
have an elaborate system of 
guarantees, entirely unknown 
to us. Hitherto we have 
trusted, with proud confidence, 
to the jealously guarded tradi- 
tions of an unwritten constitu- 
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tion. The unwritten constitu- 
tion no longer exists ; its place 
has been taken by one of which 
a delusive fragment only is 
written in the Parliament Act, 
and that fragment does not 
safeguard our liberties, but 
destroys one of their most 
valuable guarantees. 

Is the Nation content to 
gaze with impassive stolidity 
at the disappearance of that 
heritage of constitutional lib- 
erty, the creation of which 
she watched for centuries with 
such devoted enthusiasm and 
aided with such unresting 
toil? Belated indignation will 
be a very contemptible substi- 
tute for timely and efficacious 
assertion of a controlling hand. 
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